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CHRISTMAS GREENERIES. 
a See 

NE of the most ancient of customs, 
dating far back into Pagan days, is the 
adornment of buildings with green 
- Jeaves and branches, on the occasion of 
. high festivals. Christmas decoration 
has vastly increased of late years in 
America, while the furnishing of the 
foliage and bright berries has become 
an extremely profitable industry em- 
ploying many hands. All sections of 
the country, from Lake Superior to 
Florida, as well as foreign lands, send 
their quota of local vegetation to grace 
our Yuletides. Historians are divided 
in their opinions as to how the custom 
of thus decorating churches originated, 
but that the English derived it from 
the Celtic nations, or from the Satur- 
: nalia of the Romans there can be little 
doubt. The Druids, too, performed most of their mystic ceremonies 
beneath the protecting boughs of the forest, and when St. Augustine 
carried the Cross into Britain he was wise enough to utilize heathen 
habits by giving them a sacred significance, preserving such as were 
innocent in themselves. So nature’s offerings were brought into 
Christian homes and temples, while the same method has been suc- 
cessfully followed by modern missionaries, notably in the Sandwich 
Islands. Travelers wax eloquent as they describe the delight with 
which the flower-loving, childish natives bring their tropical ber- 
ries and blossoms to help in beautifying their places of worship. 

Of all evergreen plants the glossy, red-berried holly is probably 
the greatest favorite. Intrinsic beauty and poetic associations clus- 
ter about its thorny leaves. The old English name was ‘“‘ Holm” 
and it is thought to have been identical with the ‘‘ Greenwood tree,” 
made familiar by the tales of Robin Hood and British ballads of rural 
life ; while, according to tradition, holly was the bush in which Jeho- 
vah appeared unto Moses. On our side of the Atlantic, this cheery 
plant flourishes best in the sunny South, in South Carolina often 
attaining a height of from sixty to eighty feet. Asashrub itis found 
as far north as Maine. It requires very careful packing so as not to 
insure sae oright berries which are its crowning charm. It is usu- 
ally put up in boxes containing sixteen cubic feet, which, for the 
finest quality, brings five dollars at wholesale in the New York 
market. It finds a ready sale, one large dealer alone disposing 
annually of more than 600 cases. The tops of holly bushes, cut 
from six to twelve feet in length, were somewhat used last year as 
Christmas trees and rather pretty and unique they proved, though 
not so symmetrical as the customary fir. 

Naturally our minds revert from holly to mistletoe, the pale, 
mystic parasite beloved of the ancient Druids, and held in high rer- 
utation by all pretenders to the Black Art who invested it with a 
host of magical properties, as possessing the power of resisting 
lightning and being an antidote to all poisons. It is probably from 
its pagan associations that it is never employed in the decoration 
of churches and that it reigns more as a social than a sacred plant’ 
A piece hung round the neck was once considered a safeguard 
against witches, but nowadays it has a tendency to lead us toward 
more bewitching charmers. Much of the so-called ‘‘ English mis- 
tletoe ” comes from Normandy where it flourishes in so great pro- 
fusion as to injure the poplar trees on which it lives; and the 
French government has issued a decree that it shall be entirely 
destroyed. If this edict goes into effect, our markets will be bare 
enough of the Visewm album or true mistletoe, as England will 
likely retain all she has for home consumption. Except to a few 
«« Anglo-maniacs,” however, our Southern mistletoe, the Phoraden- 
dron flavescens, now serves every purpose, for it is far more beauti- 
ful and compact than the foreign kind, while its waxen berries, 
though smaller, are more plentiful. Itis very popular in Baltimore, 
Washington and the Southern cities. 

The old-fashioned Christmas greens were rosemary, ivy and bay. 
The first has completely fallen into disuse, but English ivy would 
be more used were it not so expensive. When employed, it is gen- 
erally arranged growing in pots, or the leaves are plucked off and 
worked into floral designs. The old-time bay, meanwhile, survives 





in the Carolina laurel or Red bay which, every holiday season, is 
shipped northward in vast quantities, its light green sprays always 
forming a pleasing contrast when mixed with the darker verdure 








of hemlock and cedar. Being cheaper than holly, it finds an 
extensive sale, while it, also, has its historic suggestions of fame 
and glory, whispering of the days when Greeks and Romans 
delighted to weave its long, slender leaves into the victor’s garland 
and the poet’s crown. 

In the parlance of trade ‘‘ Christmas Greens” mean Club moss, 
Lycopodium clavatum, and Running cedar L. complanatum 
which grow all ready for use. This was introduced to the New York 
market from Keyport, New Jersey, but it is now shipped from 
East, West and North, the wildest parts of Wisconsin furnishing a 
goodly supply, which is gathered by Indians. It comes to all the 
principal cities by the carload, sells for about three dollars per 
barrel, and for wreaths, festooning and elaborate devices, has almost 
replaced the arbor vite and other small evergreen twigs, which 
formerly cost so much time and trouble to prepare. Ground or 
Running pine, is also highly appreciated as ‘‘ rope stuff.” 

Tropical palms, fancifully termed the ‘‘ Princes of the Vegeta- 
ble Kingdom ” are no longer reserved only for Palm Sunday, but 
play an important part at many other festivals, both religious and 
secular, and are included among the Christmas greens, although 
some kinds very soon droop and shrivel when exposed to dry gas 
and furnace heat. Tacked in place, however, to form a dado, or 
frieze, around a large room, or arranged in heavy masses, nothing is 
more luxuriantly beautiful. For house decoration, the leaves of the 
Sabal palmetto, a species indigenous from South Carolina to the 
extreme Southern point of Florida, are chiefly used, but for the 
holiday season, seedlings of the Blue palmetto, Chameerops hystrix, 
are preferred. These consist of bunches of four or six leaves, that 
are cut just below the ground so that the young plant is seen entire. 
They retail at the florist’s for twenty-five cents a stalk. Cycas leaves 
frequently have a chief place in both Christmas and Easter decora- 
tions, while there is a limited but steady demand for them at all 
seasons. They are the “ Victory palms,” so largely used at funerals, 
being brought regularly, by Express, from the West Indies, care- 
fully packed in fresh sponge. 

There is a large traffic in Florida moss, Tillandsia usneoides. 
This grows most abundantly in Florida, although it is found as far 
north as the Dismal Swamp in Virginia. It drapes most gracefully 
over pictures and easels, while a church dressed with it is curiously 
effective, especially at Thanksgiving, when the ruddy tints of fruit 
and vegetables may be introduced to relieve the monotony of the 
neutral gray. Being an “ air-plant,” it will live and grow in a con- 
servatory or moist room, merely hung across a frame, or suspended 
from the wall. The Wild Smilax, Smilax lanceolata, is another 
product of the bountiful South brought to the Northern market, 
but one that will hardly become very popular, for, although exceed- 
ingly beautiful in its natural state, festooning trees to the height 
of thirty or forty feet it loses in an artificial position all the wild 
charm which distinguishes it in its forest home. 

Another and a different branch of the evergreen trade is that 
which deals in Christmas trees, and caters to the charming custom 
borne over the ocean by the Germans from their poetic Fatherland. 
Fifty years ago, except among a few foreigners, a gift-tree was 
rarely seen in America; now whole forests of them bud and blossom 
and bear rich and wondrous fruit at every glad Yuletide. At first, 
too, if one wished a little evergreen, he had to go and cut it for 
himself. It is said that Mark Carr, a jolly, sturdy woodman living 
among the foothills of the Catskills, originally conceived the bright 
idea of sending Christmas trees to the New York market. He had 
heard or read of celebrations in the metropolis when churches and 
houses were adorned with pine, hemlock and holly, and it occurred 
to him that the stately young fir trees, covering the mountain side 
around his modest home, might be made profitable. The chopping 
and transportation would comprise the whole cost of the enterprise 
and it could be done at a season when he had little else to do. 
Early in December of 1851, Mark and his boys drove two ox-sleds 
loaded with young trees, through the deep snow and over the rough 
roads to the river at Catskill, whence the father started with 
them for the city. One old-fashioned silver dollar secured a strip 
of sidewalk on the corner of Greenwich and Vesey streets, and 
there the long-sighted countryman set forth his mountain novelties. 
Customers speedily appeared, soon buying all his wares at prices 
which seemed to him positively exorbitant. Highly elated, Mark 
enjoyed a few days of town life and then returned home, but the 
following year, he came again with a much larger stock, and from 
that time to this, the business has continued to increase, until the 
New York market now demands trees by. the hundred thousand, and, 
for a few days previous to each Christmas, Mark Carr’s old corner 
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commands a rental of a hundred dollars instead of a hundred cents. 
The trade in Christmas trees is not all confined to the land of Rip 
Van Winkle, although that region furnishes something like 200,000 
trees annually. Many schooners come every December to New 
York heavily laden with black spruce from the swamps of Maine, 
and other localities. These form but a small portion of the gift 
trees used in the happy homes of broad America. Christmas trees 
cost five dollars and upwards per thousand in the mountains after 
being cut, tied up and prepared for sale. The wholesale dealers in 
New York city select the trees according to size and shape, and 
retie them in bundles of from five to a dozen each, which are resold 
for from one to two dollars to the retailers who make what profit 
they can. Very large specimens sometimes bring as much as ten 
dollars; while even the smallest command a price that would 
cause the woodmen who felled them to open their eyes in surprise. 

A fir or spruce is decidedly best for a Christmas tree, although 
hemlock and pine, being cheaper, are frequently used. The latter, 
however, are not so fine in shape, and drop their foliage more read- 
ily. But all evergreens are beautiful when decked with the Christ- 
mas fruit and surrounded by happy faces. They are, too, curiously 
symbolical. The evergreen itself, is typical of the ‘‘Tree of Life” ; 
the brightly twinkling tapers blazing for the ‘‘ Feast of Lights” ; 
brimming boxes, horns and cornucopias bespeaking plenty and 
good cheer ; the sparkling balls and silken streamers are remnants 
of the fantastic holiday pageants of the olden time; the presents 
are symbols of the ‘‘Great Gift to Mankind”; while the waxen 
cherubs and the children carolling round the enchanting tree sug- 
gest the angelic choir which sang the first Christmas carol on the 
first Christmas Eve. 





THE VALUE OF WOOD ASHES. 


JOHN M. STAHL, ILLINOIS. 
i 

As a fertilizer wood ashes often have an actual value in excess 
of their theoretical value, and they have an even greater value as 
a medicine for farm animals, and as a necessary part in soap 
making on the farm. -As a medicine for farm animals, the experi- 
ence of years has very plainly shown me their value. I am certain 
that they are very efficient aids in preserving the health and 
increasing the thrift of farm animals. As I have now raised swine 
rather extensively for more than twenty years without cholera, or 
swine plague, and in that time have not lost one per cent. of my 
hogs from disease, I think I am competent to speak of those things 
that make for the health of swine; and to wood ashes I attach 
much value as a preventive of disease. 

I keep wood ashes, and charcoal mixed with salt, constantly 
before my swine in a large covered box with holes two-by-six 
inches near the bottom. The hogs will work the mixture out 
through these holes as fast as they want it. I select ashes rich in 
charcoal, and mix three parts of ashes to one of salt. There is no 
danger of the swine eating too much of this mixture, or of pure 
salt, if it is kept constantly before them, and they are provided 
with water. The beneficial effects of this mixture are quite marked, 
especially when the hogs are fattened on new corn. 

A little wood ashes, given to horses, is very beneficial. In 
thirty-seven years’ experience upon the farm I have lost but one 
horse, and this was overheated in the horsepower of a threshing 
machine during my absence, and the only ‘‘ condition powder” I 
have ever used has been clean wood ashes. The ashes may be 
given by putting an even teaspoonful on the oats twice a week, 
but I prefer to keep the ashes and salt mixture constantly before 
the horses, and have made for it a little compartment in one corner 
of the feed box. My experience is that the best condition powder 
is a mixture of three parts wood ashes to one of salt; and that 
when it is given regularly, and reasonable care and intelligence are 
used in handling the horse, no other medicines are necessary. 

I believe that farmers should make their soap, rather than buy 
it. While most soap manufacturers are honest and honorable men, 
and would not knowingly use grease from diseased animals, or 
mixed with filth, in the nature of the case they can know but very 
little about the grease that is used in their works; that grease may 
be from very filthy, or diseased, sources. It is probable that the 


processes of soap making destroy the germs of disease that may be 
in the grease, and yet, it is safer, and certainly more agreeable, to 
use soap that one knows is clean and wholesome and free from 
resin. Of course the chances of the high-priced toilet soaps being 
pure and clean are very good, but, it seems to me tat the farmer 
would better avoid the cheap soaps for household use, and make 





the hard or soft-soap for these uses ‘at home,.as he can easily do. 
If the farmer makes his soap he can use the excellent concentrated 
soda lye, or the potash lye leached from wood ashes. On the farm 
soap grease is being constantly produced, and, if sold, brings a mere 
pittance. If it is used for soap making at home, more is realized 
for it, ashes are put to a use that yield a good price for them, and 
one is reasonably sure that when soap is applied to his clothing, 
dishes, or person, he is not brought into close relations with the 
remains of bacteria from some diseased animal, or from one bred in 
filthy quarters. Soft soap is most easily made from potash lye,. 
and hard soap from soda lye, or potash lye and salt. 

When used as a fertilizer, ashes not infrequently produce a 
greater increase of crop than their chemical composition promised ; 
and tiis is all the more remarkable because the opposite is usually 
true of fertilizers. Apparently the potash in the ashes increases the 
production of available plant food in the soil by inducing or stim- 
ulating chemical action. The great value of wood ashes for all 
leafy plants has long been recognized. Perhaps on no other crop 
do they produce such marked effects as upon red clover. It is an 
old notion, and one proved correct by actual experience, that clover 
can be brought into grass lands by applying wood ashes to them. 
The long-continued experiments of Lawes and Gilbert show the 
high value of wood ashes as a fertilizer for clover, potatoes, corn, 
peas and beans and many other crops. 

The power of the potash in ashes to liberate nitrogen from 
humus is well known. This action of potash in making available 
the nitrogen in the soil is strikingly shown when land recently 
cleared of timber is put in a crop. Wherever a heap of logs or 
brush has been burned, the vegetation is rank and luxuriant. 
Wheat and such grains frequently thrive where brush or log heaps 
have been burned, showing that on these spots there is a supera- 
bundance of nitrogen. The’experiments and observations of Angus 
Smith, Pettenkofer, Pagel, Storer and others are to the effect that 
wood ashes favor fermentation of organic matter, liberating its 
elements and making them available as plant food. Hence an 
application of wood ashes will usually increase the supply of food 
available to a crop by an amount greater than that contained in the 
ashes themselves. Further, it has been shown by Hilgard and 
others that the application of wood ashes to the soil improves 
its capillarity, and therefore gives crops more moisture. 

I have found wood ashes most valuable when applied to fruit 
crops. Their action is to increase the woody growth, rather than 
the fruiting, being the mineral remains of a woody growth. Appar- 
ently wood ashes give the best results when applied to grapes and 
apples. They should be spaded in around the apple tree, and some 
distance from the trunk. Some years ago, when planting out apple 
trees, the hole was dug for a tree in a certain low, wet corner of the 
orchard, and it was almost filled with water. I dumped a pail- 
ful of wood ashes into the hole, shoved the root of the tree down 
into the ashes and water, placed some earth over them, and left the 
tree to die. Butit did not. That was in the spring and the tree 
was only two years old. It blossomed the succeeding August. The 
spot was very difficult to drain and was not effectually drained for 
some years; but that tree remained unusually thrifty, although all 
others in like ground persisted in dying. This shows the beneficial 
effect ashes have when properly applied in the orchard, an effect 
that justifies their careful saving for such use. 


SHORT FURROWS. 


MARION RAMBO. 
piviiiniee 

The most valuable farm product is a happy family. 

One never grows fat by having to eat his own words. 

The wind never blows to suit the man who rises late, 

‘‘ Silence is golden” when talk keeps you from work. 

Kicking a horse is a poor way to make a friend of him. 

The easiest way to appear wise is to keep your mouth shut. 

The road to ruin often looks as if it led to the land of plenty. 

The fish that never eats flies is not apt to be caught on a hook, 

Trying to keep cows fat that have no. other protection 
from the winter’s cold than the leeward side of a straw pile is like 
trying to warm up all out of doors with a No. 7 heating stove. 

Some men never practice economy except when they are buy- 
ing for their wives. 

Cut a hole in the pocket you carry your tobacco in, and after 
a while you will be glad you took my advice. 

If you want to learn how to.grow rich easily, go sit at the feet 
of some old codger who never made a cent in his life. 
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NOXIOUS WEEDS OF THE NORTHWEST. 
RICHARD WAUGH, MANITOBA. 

. , ' oa 

Weeds .are, as a rule, one of the most useful of nature’s 
humbler agencies. They help to perpetuate organic life and pre- 
serve the earth’s fertility for future human use. Even some of the 
varieties which are ordinarily believed to be noxious are not so 
difficult to eradicate if we are careful to study the laws of plant 
life, and turn the knowledge, so gained, to account at the right 
season. Such weeds as Canada thistles and couch grass may be 
troublesome enough in one way, but land knee deep in thistles or 
grass is much preferable to land on which very few care to grow. 
Canada thistles may be eradicated by plowing just at the time in 
early summer, or late spring, when they begin to bloom, burying 
the whole crop under a deep furrow. This can easily be done by 
means of a chain, being careful to cover every head. Harrow at 
once, sowing a good crop of barley, or any quick growing plants 
that will cover the ground well. 

There are noxious weeds that well deserve the name. It is 
curious, by the way, that there is scarcely one of the indigenous 
weeds of the temperate zone of the American continent that can 
properly be called noxious. The new world’s worst weed pests 
to-day are foreign to the soils in which they are doing most harm. 
The huge Scotch thistle, a very harmless plant at home, has 
ruined some of the best districts of Australia, to which it was first 
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cultivation as the only means by which the cleaner:new country 
can be saved. I could name many places in the new lands of 
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FIG. 4. PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF A COLD STORAGE HOUSE. >” 


Dakota, as well as Manitoba, in which it has already a firm hold, 
and where, if not battled with, it will lower the value of the farm 
land. The so-called Russian thistle is, if possible, worse than French. 
weed. It flourished in some parts of Southern: 
N Russia, and was imported into Bon Homme county,. 
South Dakota, by a colony of Mennonites who settled 
near Scotland in that county. It not only spreads 
F by seeds, carried along railroads on cars, but the 








plant, when dry, rolls like the familiar tumble weed. 
The region which it first infested was, ina few years, 
S overrun by it, and the latest accounts show that it is 
Aa » growing at Fargo on the Red river, and at Towner, 
SS 500 miles north. It has been seen growing as far 
south as Denver. But for one case in which such 
weeds are made a note of, there may be scores un-. 
noted, and in that way the most valuable wheat 
e lands in the Northwest will eventually be ruined. 

The Russian thistle is a European variety of the salt- 
IS % wort which grows along the Atlantic coast. Its 
leaves are small, and the stems stiff, forming a glob- 
ular bush, about three feet across. The tips of the 
narrow leaves are needle pointed, and much annoy 
the plowmen and their horses. It grows plentifully 
in Southern Russia, near the Black Sea, where it is 
called the Tartar thistle. The stubble should be 
“$s plowed as soon as possible, to kill the young plants.. 
It has always been held the proper prerogative of a 
government to deal with contagious diseases in man 
and the lower animals, and it is a very pertinent ques- 
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¥IG. 1. GROUND FLOOR. FIG. 2. SECTION OF STORAGE HOUSE. FIG. 3. SECTION OF WALL. tion whether some more vigorous and intelligently 


carried by a too patriotic Scotchman. The two worst weed pests 
in America to-day are the Thlaspi arvense, Pennycress or French 
weed, as it is popularly called, and the Russian thistle, Salsola Kali 
var. tragus, a plant half-way between a thistle and a cactus, which, 
if not vigorously dealt with, will, before long, ruin the best wheat 
lands of the Dakotas, and the Great Plains of Canada. Both of 
these terrible pests have been imported unintentionally by careless 
immigrants. Wherever in the Northwest the French and French 
half-breeds have gone they have carried this weed with them. By 
means of hay fed to horses grading new railroads, the seed has first 
sprung up along the tracks, and thence over adjacent fields spread 
freely, and wherever freighters went in pre-railroad times, it comes 
up. Farmers with the carelessness habitual to new settlers take no 
note of such a harmless looking plant, and before long the land 
they farm is lowered so much in value as to be practically not 
worth staying on. Vigorous measures will reclaim it, however. 
French weed flourishes most freely in spring and fall, when 
other forms of vegetation are absent or dried up. Cows eat of it 
more or less, and the taint of it makes milk, butter and cheese 
worth little, or nothing. Beef, fed partially on it, becomes so ill 
flavored that no one but an Indian will ¢at it, and so rapidly does 
it spread by means of its minute seeds, that in a short time it over- 
masters everything else, and field after field in the older parts of 
the Red River valley have been given up to it. So far has the evil 
gone, that it has been seriously discussed in Manitoba whether the 
infested country ought not to be sown in grass and thrown out of 





directed effort should not at once be made to suppress weeds so 
intensely mischievous as the two I have just named. Introduced 
by careless immigrants at first, they have already reached a stage. 
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FIG. 5. SECFION OF COMBINED DAIRY AND ICE HOUSE. 
at which the best intelligence of Canada and the United States will 
find it no easy task to keep them within the bounds of modera- 
tion, and every year that passes without taking action proportioned 
to the risk from such weeds will be bitterly regretted in the future. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF COLD STORAGE HOUSES. 
THERON L. HILES. 

As usually constructed, cold storage ice houses are built with 
two stories ; the first story for the keeping of goods, and the second 
being filled with ice. The floor between is arranged with openings 
through which the air, chilled by contact with the ice, descends 


ter of the room. The construction of the-walls varies. : Walls filled 
with sawdust, charcoal, tan bark, or other non-conducting materials 
have been in use for mafy years. Carefully conducted tests, how- 
ever, have proved conclusively that a wallof this description is 
inferior to a wall which contains dead air spaces, felt or paper lin- 
ings, a section packed with mineral wool, and an outer circulating 
air space. The wall shown in Fig. 3 gives good satisfaction. It 


into the room. A flue is provided to conduct the warm air to the | comprises air spaces a which are open to_ the outer air at the sill, 





FIG. 6. PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF COMBINED DAIRY AND COLD STORAGE HOUSE. 


upper part of the ice chamber. It is dried by condensation of its 
vapor, and purified by contact with the ice, as it descends on being 
chilled. Drains with traps are required to carry off the meltage 
water, and to secure the water condensed from the warm air. 
Dampers, in the cold and warm air flues, assist in controlling the 
circulation, and ventilators placed in the roof keep the loft free 
from dampness. 

The walls, ground floor and ceiling are constructed as nearly 
non-conductive of heat.as practicable. No cracks or any channels 
through which warm or cold air can pass are permissible. Drains, 
which carry off the water, are securely trapped to keep out the air. 
Vestibules with perfectly fitting doors are placed at all entrances. 
Windows are fitted with three or four sashes and air spaces between. 
Dryness in the storage room is secured by a sheet metal floor under 
the ice, usually galvanized iron, which forms a large pan or vessel 
in which all meltage water is collected. Water is very destructive 
to the ice, and the warm air is kept away from the top of the ice to 
prevent the moisture from being condensed there and settling into 
the ice. When the ice is low in the ice chamber, vapor may accum- 
ulate in the space above the ice. A ventilator in the top of the 
room is of service in conducting this away from the ice and keep- 
ing it dry. As the water from the melted ice will absorb air and 
gases, it is spread out over as large a surface as practicable, and the 
air is conducted over it to be purified. There are several plans by 
which these general features are accomplished in the construction 





FIG. 7. 


of cold storage houses, some of which have been patented. The 
plans shown in the illustrations embrace the essential features of 
good cold storage canstruction. 

The general arrangement of cold storage houses for any size 
is as shown in Figs. 1, 2,8, and 4. Large houses require a girder 
and posts under the center of the ice floor, and the air flues are best 
made double, with one set at each side of the girder along the cen- 





SECTION OF COMBINED DAIRY AND COLD STORAGE HOUSE. 





and at the top open into the loft under the roof. 
Dampers (d in Fig: 2) are placed at the bottom 
so they can be closed when desired. The next 
section of wall b (Fig. 3) is of dry sawdust, 
packed in place between walls of matched 
boards ; the outer surfaces of these walls are 
lined with prepared waterproof paper. The 
inner section e contains dead air spaces which 
are about twelve inches square. The inner 
wall is of matched lumber, and the outer one 
is of weather boards. This construction keeps 
the sawdust dry and the walls free from damp- 
ness. There should be large flues f (Fig. 2) 
through which the air circulates. The drain- 
age and meltage water is carried off by a 
trapped drain e. The galvanized iron floor can 
be flushed through openings s made for the 
purpose. A wooden backing g is placed below 
the iron floor. Wooden slats h hold the ice 
; above the meltage water, and the outer air 
spaces carry off the heat imparted to the weather boards by the direct 
rays of the sun. When the air is humid or charged with moisture 
these air channels are tightly closed. The thickness of the walls may 
be varied with the capacity of the building. Additional sections of 
filling and dead air are required for larger houses where great 
quantities of goods are refrigerated. The cold storage house shown 
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FIG. 8. SECTION OF REFRIGERATING TANK. 
in Figs. 2 and 4 holds forty tons of ice, and, with one filling, will be 
sufficient for all requirements for dairy, fruit and domestic use on 
a large farm. By regulating the outer air dampers, the circulation 
can be adjusted to meet all conditions. When these dampers are 

closed the ice wastes slowly. 

The waste water, from meltage, is useful for cooling milk in 
the milk room, and cooling vats may be placed alongside the stor- 
age house, or made a part of the same building 
to advantage. Where an ice house and dairy 
are required without the cold storage room 
the plan shown in Fig. 5 is a good one. There 
are ventilators v in the gables. If a location 
on a sidehill is not conveniently at hand the 
milk room floor may be excavated sufficiently 
to secure proper fall for drainage. The floor of 
the ice house should be laid with hydraulic 
cement, and slope toward the end nearest the 
milk room. A cheeper floor is made from 
spent molder’s sand, or coal ashes mixed with 
enough lime to give a hard finish when dry. 
This makes a hard durable floor. The water 
in the tank must be kept above the supply pipe 
from the ice house, to prevent any ingress of 
warm air. To place a trap in this pipe is a 
still better method. At/(Fig. 5)is a double door, 
from which ice can be taken out for the tank 
if required. Another arrangement is shown in illustrations, 
Figs. 6 and 7. There is no communication between the dairy 
and the storage room. From the ice chamber a (Fig. 7) a door d 
leads into the loft above the dairy room c, which is reached also by 
the stairs e. The storage room b is below the ice. By means of a 
trapped pipe g the cool meltage water is carried to the cooling 
tank ¢. The surplus water flows away in a waste pipe h. The dairy 
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oom has a porch p on which milk cans can be received. For 
securing ice for the tank, a very tight fitting double door d is placed 
im the back of the ice chamber at the loftover the dairy. As leav- 
ing this door ajar would rapidly waste the ice, it should be 
under the care of a competent person, and be carefully secured. 
The ice house should be not less than twelve feet high, as a 
smaller quantity of ice than such a one contains wastes too rapidly. 
An ice house sixteen feet square and twelve feet high is a safe size for 
a dairy of not over forty cows. The lumber for the walls should be 
matched, and the studding lined with paper, although many ice 
houses are built from rough lumber, and without air spaces. The 
packed sections should be ten inches through in such cases. In some 
instances it is required to have a freezing temperature in the cold 
storage room. Poultry, dressed and frozen, and shipped in tight 
cases, has given good returns. This low temperature is secured by 


means of galvanized sheet iron tanks Figs. 8, 9 and 10, which are 
packed with 


broken ice and 
salt. From the 
surface of these 
tanks the cold is 
radiated directly 
into the room; 
FIG. 9. FREEZING TANK AND BENCH, GROUND PLAN. hence, the larger 
the surface of the tanks for a given capacity of ice and salt the better. 
The best form for the tanks is that of a hollow parallelogram. The 
lower edge should set about eighteen inches above the floor, to allow 
a circulation of air through the center of the tank. The tank should 
be a little wider at the bottom than at the top. This prevents the 
ice and salt from lodging. 
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A tank six feet high, sixteen feet long and three feet wide, | 


placed on the floor of the storage room, and regularly supplied with 
ice and salt will reduce the temperature of the room nearly to zero F. 
As long as the supply of ice and salt is provided this low temperature 
can be maintained. The tanks are furnished with a trap to carry off 


through which the salt, which accumulates at the bottom, may be 
removed. A drip pan, shown in Figs. 8 and 10 is set beneath the tanks 
to catch all drippings of condensation. This pan is of wood, lined 
with metal, and provided with a pipe to carry off the water. Frost 
and ice accumulate on the surface of these cooling tanks, and their 
usefulness is thereby impaired. Duplicate tanks should be arranged 
so that they may be used in turn and the ice removed. The ice 


is spent in adding to the ice upon the sides of the tank. In some 
instances the cold storage houses are divided into two or more 
rooms so that different temperatures can be maintained to meet the 
requirements of the various kinds of goods to be stored. 





Look After the School-House.—Too many parents take less inter- 
est in the comfortable condition of the country school house than 
they do in the horse stable, or wood shed. If it receives a thorough 
cleaning at the 
l commencement 
I of the term it is 
' because tlle 
' teacher has 
' 

1 
t 





4 


some respect 
for cleanliness 


0 and her own 


. personal com - 
ina | fort and health. 
School rooms 
VMWIIMM*> aos, invaria- 
bly have a 
musty disagree- 
able odor that only a free use of water and soap can dispel and plenty 
of pure air retaim. Before the beginning of each term thie trustees 
should employ some reliable person to spend a day in thoroughly 
scrubbing out the room, and the district should pay for the work. 
if water is convenient the bill should not exceed three dollars for a 
country school house. The seats and desks should be put in good 
condition and the windows and doors shut'closely. The stove 
should be in order, and plenty of fuel at hand. Unless the black- 
board is an extra good one, it should be repainted every five years, 
at least. Repair the outhouses and keep them clean. Clear the 

Make a covered place for the ashes. Set some good hitch- 
ing posts. Set out trees. Keep the buildings painted, and do not 
be obliged to say you live near the old wood colored school house. 




















Fic. 10. END VIEW OF FREEZING TANK. 














‘CONVENIENT STABLE TOOLS. 
—_ 

At a cost of very little time, and no money, every horse owner 
may have several convenient stable tools. The wooden scraper at 
a has a handle four and a half feet long, the scraper head being four- 
teen inches long, six inches wide, and one and a half inches thick at 
the center, and tapering toward each edge. Thescraper at b has the 
same length of 
handle, also the a 
same length and 
thickness of head, 
the solid portion, =i 
however, being but 
four inches wide, 
the upper edge set 
with pointed wood- 6 
en pins two anda 
half inches long 
and three-quarters 
of an inch in diam- 
eter. Provided with these wooden teeth, the stable can be nicely 
and expeditiously cleaned without the use of a fork. It will, also, 
prove convenient for separating the coarse from the fine litter. The 
wooden pin at c is for clearing out the holes, made through the floor 
for drainage, and should be one foot long, a hole being provided near 
the upper end for a string or wire loop by which it may be hung up. 


HOME-MADE STABLE TOOLS. 





REMOVING THE GAPE WORM FROM FOWLS. 
ee 
When the gape worm becomes established in the throat of a 
chicken, death will result, unless the worm is soon removed. One 
plan is to introduce some liquid substance in the throat that will 


| kill the worm, or cause it a 





to loosen its hold upon 
the membrane of the 


the water, placed at the lowest end, and hand holes are arranged | throat. For this purpose, 


kerosene or turpentine, 
are the common reme- 
dies, being applied with 
a feather which is dipped 
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HORSE-HAIR LOOPS FOR GAPE WORMS, 


| in the liquid. The chicken’s mouth is held open with one hand, and 


the feather introduced into the throat with the other, being given a 
twirl between the thumb and finger, thus putting the oil on all parts 


coat prevents the radiation of the cold into the room, and its force | of the throat. Such applications usually add to the inflammation 


of the throat, and death is often hastened thereby. A better plan 
is to loop a hair from the mane or tail of a-horse. <A simple loop is 


| shown at ain the illustration. The three round dots are bits of wax 
| to hold the hair in position. At b, several loops are placed in the 





end of a small split stick and held together by wax or thread. These 
loops are introduced into the bird’s throat, when by twirling, the 
worms are loosened and as some of the mucous in the throat will 
attach to the loop the loosened worms are readily withdrawn. The 
operation takes about a minute and saves the life of the chicken. 





A SURE GATE CLOSER. 
—=——— 
The annoyances resulting from open garden and lawn gates 
can be avoided by the contrivance shown in the accompanying 
illustration drawn from a sketch sent us by R. C. Hollins of Ken- 
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A SELF-CLOSING GATE. 
tucky. This gate closer will not only close the gate every time it 
is opened to the usual width, but if the gate is swung completely 
back to the fence, it will also hold the gate open. This is a great 
convenience, as all realize who have tried chains or ropes with 
weights, and self-closing hinges or springs. With self-closing gates, 
the carelessness of children and callers will be overcome, and the- 
trees and plants saved from injury by trespassing cattle and swine. 
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THE WHITE-CRESTED BLACK POLISH FOWL. 
H. 8. BABCOCK. 
ossalinl 

The Polish, or, as formerly it was generally, and is now some- 
times, called, the Poland fowl, has nothing to do with Poland. It 
was not derived from that country and its name does not properly 
come from that country. The name is derived from the crested 
head and if the fowls had been called Polled, instead of Poland or 
Polish, geographical confusion might have been avoided. 

Every one knows that a Polish fowl has a remarkable crest 
upon the top of its head, but not everyone knows that the seat of 
this crest is a round protuberance upon the top of the skull, and 
that the size of the crest is proportioned to the size of this protuber- 
ance, so that a breeder can select, as soon as hatched, the chickens 
that will have the largest crests. This certainly is a great conven- 
ience to one who, with limited room, is attempting to rear exhibi- 
tion poultry. Most breeders have to wait until the chickens are 
several months old before they can begin the culling process, but 
the Polish breeder can begin at the hen’s nest or the incubator door. 
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purple though they be, will offer to sit, but as these specimens are 
much rarer than in the sitting breeds, and as even these manifest a 
desire to sit less frequently, and seldom until in the second year, the 
classification is practically useful. 

The Polish fowl, though small, is very plump in build, and 
makes a very good fowl for the table. When crossed with heavier 
breeds, where size can be gained, the progeny are often excellent 
for dressed poultry. Such a cross as the Polish and the Dorking 
can be confidently recommended, and is thought by some to have 
been employed in the production of the Houdan, a very excellent 
table fowl. The Polish are rather delicate fowls. This has been 
my experience with such of the breed as I have kept, and this is the 
general testimony of those who have kept them. They do best on 
a dry soil, one that is well underdrained so that the surface water 
quickly disappears after a shower. Indeed, the fowls ought to be 
kept out of the wet as much as possible, for their greatest charm, 
the handsome crest, is also their greatest danger when it becomes 
soaked with water. From this source come the colds, catarrhs and 


| other affections of the mucous membranes to which the Polish 


"14 


HIGH-BRED WHITE CRESTED BLACK POLISH FOWLS. 


Among the numerous varieties of Polish there is none more pop- 
ular than the White-crested Black,and none more generally regarded 
as beautiful. The contrast between the lustrous body plumage 
and the great white rose of a crest, is very taking. No other living 
variety affords such a contrast, though the defunct variety, the 
Black-crested White, must have been equally, and perhaps even 
more, beautiful. The crest is the main feature for which breeders 
strive. The size should be as great as possible, but globularity and 
compactness are even more desirable than size. The feathers 
should, except in front, be pure white. It is difficult to breed them 
so, though plenty of them appear on exhibition in this condition. 
What could not be easily bred is readily removed. Many birds are 
thus liable to disqualification, and not a few are disqualified for this 
attempt to improve upon nature. The White-crested Black Polish, 
especially when bred with a smallish crest, is a capital layer. The 
eggs are of moderaté size and white in color. The hens rarely offer 
to sit, the variety properly being included in the list of non-sitting 
fowls. Strictly speaking there is no breed or variety in which the 
incubating trait is wholly wanting; some specimens, bred in the 





fowls are subject. But, if one can give them a roofed run, provide 
them with green food, and keep all clean and dry, they remain very 
healthy. Not only are the fowls rather delicate but the chick- 
ens are particularly so. After hatching all seems to go well until 
they are six or eight weeks old, when, suddenly, they drop their 
wings, begin to mope about and many die. At this time lean meat, 
crushed hemp seed and other stimulating diet has been recom- 
mended. But when the chicks have passed this danger point, they 
seem to beas hardy as other chickens and mature into beautiful fowls. 

For practical use the great crest is not to be desired. It not 
only is liable to get soaked with water and bring on disease, but it 
so obstructs the sight, that the fowls cannot readily discover any 
winged enemy that may hover over them, or any four-footed one 
that may spring upon them from behind. In some cases it hinders 
their return to their roosting place, but, of course, such cases are 
comparatively rare, as usually the fowl can see directly ahead. 
The excessive development of crest in the Polish, just as the exces- 
sive development of foot feather and fluff in the Cochin, has a ten- 
dency to diminish the egg supply, and the best layers among Polish 
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fowls will generally be found to be those which have but moderate 
crests. One who desires to breed Polish with very large crests can 
avoid to some extent the difficulty to vision by placing an elastic 
band around the feathers; or he could clip the crests. For breed- 
ing large crests, if both parents cannot be obtained with large ones, 
it is said to be be:ter to use a large-crested male on a small-crested 
female than to mate a small-crested male with a large-crested 
female. Just why this should be so defies explanation. The better 
plan, of course, is to secure both males and females with crests of 
the desired size, shape and color. 

The Polish fowl produces a great many chickens with crooked 
backs. Whether the excessive development of the crest robs the 
rest of the body of some of the needed material for proper develop- 
ment, or whether breeders in their zeal to obtain the finest crests 
have lost sight of other considerations, and have thus undermined 
the constitution of the fowl is not clear, but the fact remains that 
a larger percentage of crooked-backed chickens will be found among 
the Polish than in almost any other breed. One who is buying a 
flock of this breed should guard against this deformity by a careful 
examination of each specimen. When the crookedness is due to an 
accident it is doubtful that it would have any effect upon the pro- 
geny, though unsightly in itself, but where it is congenital it ren- 
ders the breeding value of the fowl very small. The safe rule in 
buying would be to avoid all such specimens, selecting only such as 
are free from any deformity. 

While I have dwelt to some extent upon the defects of the 
White-crested Black Polish, as it seemed best should be done, yet I 
would not wish to leave the impression that their breeding is attended 
with insuperable difficulties. The fowl is bred successfully by 
many people who give it ordinarily good care and who have no 
roofed yards for the protection of the adult fowls. While it isa 
rather delicate variety, and really should receive more than ordi- 
nary care, yet its great excellence as a layer, its fairly good table 
qualities, and its remarkable beauty render it worthy of even wider 
cultivation than it receives. ; 





POULTRY KEEPING FOR BEGINNERS. 


L. H. HARRIS. 
i 


Where the premises are limited, a house six-by-eight feet inside, 
may accommodate ten or twelve fowls, and a yard ten feet square 
will do, in connection with it, but a larger house and a larger yard 
are much better wherever they can be provided. Both house and 
yard must be kept clean, there must be sunshine in the house, and 
both sunshine and shade in the yard. An earth floor is best for the 
house, but if a board or cement floor is used, keep it covered an 
inch deep with sandy earth, renewing the same every four weeks 
in summer, and two or three times during the winter. Cover the 
sides of the house inside with tar paper, such as is used for roofing, 
or else if board sides are used, a coat of whitewash is necessary at 
least twice a year. 

Nest boxes should be put in a dark corner, and an excellent 
way to make them is of wood covered entirely with tar paper 
tacked on. Put fresh straw into the nests every two weeks in sum- 
mer, and every month in winter. The perches should be of ‘wood 


two inches wide, covered entirely with tar paper, and hung from ‘ 


wires overhead. The object of using tar paper and the wire 
hangers is to lessen the number of harboring places for lice; they 
will never be found where tar paper is freely used. 

Sprinkle with dry lime, dust the floor of the house, the nests 
and perches once in two or three weeks in summer, and two or 
three times during the winter. Also sprinkle the yards with lime 
about once a month during the summer. Lime is also an excellent 
powder to rub into the feathers of the fowls, if, in spite of all pre- 
cautions, they become infested with vermin. Lastly, lime being 
an important element in the composition of egg shells, it can be 
thus constantly and readily obtained by the hens. Soft shelled 
eggs will be almost unknown, if lime is used as above directed. 
The occasional use of a little kerosene oil on the perches, and in the 
nest boxes, will add to their freedom from lice—kerosene is also a 
tolerably sure cure for scales on the legs. If a fowl is thus afflicted, 
have some one hold it by the wings, then hold the leg out and 
slightly upward, by the toe nail, and pour kerosene all over the foot 
and leg from the toes to the body. 

Yards used by fowls must be spaded up about once a month in 
the summer. Also, at least twice a year, the earth in the yard, 
and in the house—if it has an earth floor—should be removed toa 
depth of six inches, and fresh earth substituted. If fowls are prac- 
tically confined in yards all the time, they must be supplied with 





plenty of fresh green food, such as weeds, grass, vegetable tops, 
etc. If possible, let them out for an hour or two each day fora 
run in an adjoining grass plat during the summer. Fowls, having 
a free range over a pasture, or other land, will do fully as well if 
kept confined in the yard until nearly noon each day, letting them 
out for the rest of the time. 

Fowls will eat all table refuse, grains, meal mush scalded and 
mixed with other foods, various kinds of green stuff, in fact, almost 
everything that can be eaten by any living creature. If they are 
confined in the yard nearly all day and every day, they should 
have in summer a morning ration made of two parts of bran meal to 
one part of wheat, wheat screenings, cracked corn, oats, oatmeal, 
corn meal, etc., varying the mixture as much as possible from day 
to day. A little salt, red pepper and powdered charcoal in this 
feed will be greatly beneficial. About four quarts of this mixed 
feed will do for twelve to fifteen fowls. During the middle of the 
day give the table refuse in several installments, if possible. Before 
sundown give a light feed of corn, oats, wheat, barley, or whatever 
grain may be convenient. In the winter, feed more of it, serving 
the breakfast hot. 

In summer give fresh water at least twice a day, if the fowls 
have not access to a running stream. In winter they should have 
fresh water at least three times a day, as it soon freezes. Use shal- 
low pans, with but a small portion of the pan inside their yard 





fence, the rest being outside, and all covered from the sun. All 
vessels used for food or water must be kept scrupulously clean. 
SYMPTOMS AND TREATMENT OF CHICKEN CHOLERA. 
——. 
The symptoms of chicken cholera are as follows: The fowl 


droops and mopes about, with the feathers staring; the comb and 
wattles turn dark or pale, usually the former ; there is great weak- 
ness and manifest symptoms of distress ; digestion is arrested, food 
refused, the crop filled with sour and fermenting food; diarrhoea 
of a mild type at first, increasing in severity to the end; droppings 
at first of a greenish-yellow color, becoming more frothy and sul- 
phurous as the disease progresses; pulse rapid and feeble; high 
fever and great thirst ; sleepiness is a characteristic symptom. The 
disease is produced by a microscopic organism. 

In treating this disease, as it is highly infectious, the first 
thing to be done is to remove all the affected birds from the flock, 
and immediately clean up the premises—house and yard, drenching 
everything with water acidulated with sulphuric acid. Then keep 
things clean and sprinkle daily, for a few days, with water in which 
a small quantity of sulphuric acid has been mixed. The following 
treatment for the sick fowls is recommended by Dr. Michie. Take 
blue mass, sixty grains; pulverized camphor, thirty grains; cay- 
enne pepper, thirty grains ; pulverized rhubarb, forty-eight grains ; 
laudanum, sixty drops. Mix, and make into twenty pills. Give one 
pill to each sick fowl every three or four hours until they act fully 
on the bowels. When they have acted, give one-half teaspoonful 
of castor oil and ten drops of laudanum to each. Let the drink be 
scalded sour milk, with fifty drops of sulphuric acid to the pint, well 
stirred in. As soon as the evacuations change to a more solid and 
less characteristic appearance, give strong white oak bark tea, or 
water in which some tannic acid is mixed, and allow no other 
drink. The droppings must be drenched with the water and 
sulphuric acid to kill the germs. 

Fortunately this terrible disease is not common in the cooler 
portions of our country, but in the warmer sections it is often very 
destructive, sweeping off whole flocks. A hen, dead from this 
disease, is capable of spreading it through a large area. Such dead 
hens should be burned, or, if not burned, buried several feet beneath 
the soil where there is no danger of their being dug up by a stray 
dog. Burning is the surest way of destroying the bodies. Or, they 
might be treated by pouring over them water to which a liberal 
amount of sulphuric acid had been added, and then buried. 





_A Blanket of Snow.—A winter covering of snow for the fields, 
grass or grain, is extremely beneficial, preventing deep freezing of 
the soil, keeping the plants and their roots at an almost uniform 
temperature, and the almost daily freezing and thawing that occurs 
on land not thus protected. The covering of snow should be made 
as uniform as possible by placing branches of evergreens.or any 
other obstruction about the open spaces in fields and especially upon 
the knolls and other elevations where the wind sweeps away the 
fallen snow. These obstructions need not be placed in position 
until the ground is frozen solid, when other farm work is not press- 
ing, and should there be an open winter the protection afforded by 
the obstructions alone will amply repay the labor and expense. 
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COSTLY CARELESSNESS WITH YARD MANURE. 
dine 

Thousands of farmers do not realize the enormous waste which 
ttakes place in manure not thoroughly well cared for. To allow the 
waste that may be seen in all parts of the country is simply throw- 
ang away a large part of what might be turned to profitable revenue. 
It seems unaccountable that farmers should be so careless in the 
management of this ‘‘mainspring” of farm operations. To prove 
just how great is the loss in value of manure exposed to rains and 
the atmosphere, as is done on thousands of farms, the Agricultural 
Experiment Station connected with Cornell University carried 
on a series of experiments, with results that are decidedly 
instructive. Four thousand pounds of horse manure, about one- 
seventh in weight being cut wheat-straw bedding, was piled up in 
the field for six months, and from a chemical analysis, made at the 
beginning and at the end of the experiment, it was found that the 
heap had actually lost sixty per cent. of its nitrogen—its most 
important fertilizing element—forty-seven per cent. of its phos- 
phoric acid, and seventy-six per cent. of its potash, making an 
average loss of sixty-one per cent. in the elements that should have 
gone to enrich the land. A portion of this loss was undoubtedly 
due to ‘‘ fire-fanging,” for in another experiment with five tons of 
cow manure, exposed to the same conditions, about seven hundred 
pounds of wheat-straw bedding and land plaster being scattered 
through the heap, it was found that the loss in nitrogen was forty- 
one per cent., phos- 
phoric acid, nineteen 
per cent., and the loss 
of potash, eight per 
cent. In the cow ma- 
nure there was less 
heating and conse- 
‘quently less loss, 
though the waste in 
the cow manure was 
certainly startling, 
averaging as it did 
thirty per cent. The 
Station also found 
from examination 
that horse manure, 
heaped in a loose pile 
in a box-stall for six 
months, lost an aver- 
-age of forty-two per 
cent. of all its fertil- 
izing material. In 
another experiment 
where horse and cow 
manure were mixed 
together and thor- 
oughly compacted, so 
that air could not 
readily penetrate the heap, which resulted in a less amount of 
fermentation, the average loss from exposure to the air was but 
nine per cent. From all its experiments the Station concludes 
that under the ordinary conditions of piling and exposure of 
manure fiity per cent. or one-half of its original value is lost 
during the course of a summer. The lesson from these experi- 
ments is obvious. Manure thrown out loosely under the eaves 
of a barn loses certainly three-fourths of its: value, while if piled 
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up loosely in the fields for six months, one-half of its value is quite . 


sure to disappear. To save practically the whole value, the vari- 
ous kinds of dressing should be composted together and made 
thoroughly compact to prevent fermentation, or occasionally forked 
over when signs of heating occur —and the piles kept under cover, 
or upon a cemented or hard clay basin that will not permit either 
leaching through the ground or washing away into brooks and 
rivers. The wise farmer will make the preservation of farm 
fertilizers the object of most particular care. - 





Attention To Details.—Careful attention to details very often is 
the turning point between a profit and a loss. This is more notice- 
able where competition is strong in the farming line, while prices 
are low and fluctuating. Hence make the best use of each day. 
Have the men do some work that tells to advantage. Do not let 
crops go to waste, but secure them promptly when matured, look 
after the stock while at pasture, give the work animals healthy 














food, feed regularly, and do not water when toowarm. If the harness, 
vehicles or machinery have any weak points, repair in time and do 
not wait until a break occurs that may cause hours of lost time in 
a busy season. Keep the fences in good repair, thereby saving your 
own crops and keeping on good terms with your neighbors. Sell 
crops and stock when a fair price can be obtained. If a neighbor 
has stock for sale cheap and you have the pasture, or feed, to still 
further add to its value, then make a deal. Trading sharpens the 
wits, and makes one more observant of honest opportunities. 





THE BRITISH-NUBIAN GOAT. 
FRANKLANE L. SEWELL, ENGLAND. 

In Great Britain much interest is taken in the improvement of 
the various breeds of goats, but especially in those useful for milk 
and flesh, while in America the most attention has been paid to the 
long fibered fleeces of the Mohair goats. The Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts exhibited in the Royal Agricultural Show, at Warwick Cas- 
tle park, a number of the improved or British-Nubian Goats. [The 
accompanying illustration presents a portrait of the he-goat, 
remarkable for his superior size and form.| The breed originally 
came from Eastern Africa on the Upper Nile. It has large droop- 
ing ears and a triangular shaped head. The wide long ears are 
turned up at the tips which hang below the jaws. The nose is 
arched very high, and the forehead is prominent, being covered 
with close curly hair 
like that on a bull. 
The color of the short 
coat of hair varies 
from black through 
red to dark tan. The 
male has but little of 
the objectionable 
scent usually pertain- 
ing to he-goats. The 
females are very 
quiet and gentle, and 
remarkably fertile, 
breeding readily 
twice a year, often 
having three kids at a 
birth. They are unu- 
sually good milkers, 
averaging a daily 
milk-flow of nearly 
a gallon. There are 
many acres of land 
too rocky and unfit 
in many ways for 
cattle and sheep 
which would give 
good returns if grazed 
NUBIAN GOAT. by the best milk 
breeds of goats, or by the hardy long-haired breeds. As land be~ 
comes more valuable in America, this custom will be followed. 





WINTER CARE OF SHEEP. 
L. D. SNOOK, NEW YORK. 
1 itis 

Sheep when properly treated are the easiest managed of all 
domesticated animals. The approach or voice of the farmer should 
be the signal for them to gather about him, and not scamper away 
out of reach. During the past year there has been a gradual awak- 
ening as to the profitableness of the sheep industry, and this winter 
will find many farmers with a flock of sheep for the first time in 
many years, and they and others should remember that sheep that 
go into winter quarters in good condition are reckoned as half win- 
tered. If the first fall of snow finds them in feeble condition it 
means a demand for extra feed and more careful attention for sev- 
eral months, and a consequent light clip of wool in the spring. In 
the purchase of sheep for wintering select those that are young and 
in good condition, even:at an extra expense of one dollar per head. 

Proper shelter is very important. The modern sheds and barn 
basements can be made very unhealthy by neglecting proper airing 
on warm days. Warm and comfortable shelter is desirable at night 
but during the day they should be allowed the range of an open 
yard; especially is this true aftera storm. Upon entering a crowded 
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and poorly ventilated sheep pen in the morning the air is almost 
stifling, and if sheep are kept in such an inclosure for days at a 
time their health must be impaired. 

Do not crowd the sheep. One, weighing 100 pounds, should be 
allowed a space two by three and one-half feet when lying down, 
and it will be policy not to winter more than sixty in one pen. 
Separate the old from the young, the weak from the strong, and 
proper attention during the winter will cause some members of the 
flock to be changed to other pens. 

Sheep are not as hardy as cattle and will not stand as rough 
usage, nor neglect of regular, punctual care. Sheep should be given 
their food at as nearly as possible the same hours each day. If there 
is any best quality in the coarse fodder the sheep should have it, as 
they are naturally very particular about their diet, and all musty or 
badly damaged fodder should be disposed of otherwise. Sheep under 
five years of age may be fed whole grain, over that age ground feed 
should be given, but it is best to sell under five years as the decline 
is usually rapid after that age. 

Sheep husbandry in connection with mixed farming is a profit- 
able and pleasant business. The wool is a sure crop every year, and 
brings cash at a season when it is often needed. Early large lambs 
will bring a profitable sum per head before the grain is ready for 
market. Sheep husbandry improves the ¢ondition of the farm. A 
good flock will bring the cost at any season of the year. 





WINTERING BEES IN MOIST AIR. 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, MICHIGAN. 
colitdlaiencs 

Whether bees can be successfully wintered in a damp cellar 
depends largely upon the temperature of the cellar air, which 
should be warmer than if dry, as water has a great capacity for 
specific heat. 
quickly robs the bees of that element so essential to life. 

Another point in the wintering of bees, upon which moisture 
has a bearing, is its effect upon the exhalations of the bees. But lit- 
tle moisture is required to saturate cold air; and it will not so soon 
absorb the excretions of the bees. As the temperature rises the 
absorbing capacity of the air increases. When air of a high tem- 
perature, near that of our bodies, is nearly saturated with mois- 
ture, the exhalations from the lungs and skin are taken up but 
slowly. This explains why bright clear days are more pleasant. 
If the air of a cellar is dry, the temperature may be allowed to go 
much lower. Many reports of the successful wintering of bees give 
the temperature, but not the degree of saturation. 

To find the amount of moisture in the air, use a wet-bulb ther- 
mometer. The instrument is very simple, and easily made. Attach 
two ordinary thermometers, side by side to a piece of board. Just 
below them fasten a tin cup for holding water. Make a light cov- 
ering of candle wicking for one of the bulbs at the bottom of the 
thermometer, allowing the wicking to extend into the water in the 
cup. The water will ascend the wicking and keep the bulb con- 
stantly wet. There will, of course, be evaporation from the wick 
surrounding the bulb. Evaporation causes a loss of heat; hence, 
the dryer the air the greater the evaporation, the greater the loss of 
heat, and the lower will go the mercury in the wet bulb thermome- 
ter. The greater the difference in temperature as shown between the 
wet and dry bulb thermometers, the dryer the air. In the open air 
there is sometimes a difference of twenty-six degrees Fahrenheit. 

Ventilation of cellars has been objected to on the ground that 
it brought moisture into the cellar. This may be true, but not in 
freezing weather. Air below freezing point. has a very low point 
of saturation; hence will hold very little moisture, and when it is 
brought into the higher temperature of the cellar, it becomes 
warmed, the capacity for absorption is greatly increased and it is 
ready to receive water instead of giving it out. When the outside 





A moist air very readily absorbs heat, and more | 





air comes into the cellar and deposits moisture upon the objects | 


therein, it is evident that the incoming air is moisture-laden and 
warmer than the cellar and its contents. 

Mold in bee houses is usually looked upon as something 
undesirable, and I will admit that its appearance is far from pleasant. 
But we must not forget that, in a certain sense, it is a plant grow- 
ing in warmth and moisture, and that the conditions necessary for 
its development may not be injurious to the bees. 

A very damp cellar ought to be warm enough for the develop- 
ment of mold. But the cellar need not be damp. It can be made 
both warm and dry. These matters of temperature and moisture 
are under our control. Either by fires, or by going deeper into the 


earth, preferably the latter, the proper temperature can be attained : 


and by the use of lime to absorb the moisture, a dry atmosphere 
can be secured. Certainly it is not much trouble to keep unslacked 
lime in the cellar. A bushel of lime absorbs twenty-eight pounds. 
of water in the process of slacking. 

Some bee keepers have asserted that cellars dug in clay or hard 
pan are more difficult to keep dry than when dug in sandy or grav- 
elly soil. Cellars in hard pan, or even in clay, can be much improved 
by digging down two or three feet and filling in with stones at first, 
then with gravel, and finishing up with a covering of cement. 





REMOVING STONE FENCES. 
WEBB DONNELL. 
sill 

On many old farms the fences are built of stones laid up with 
much labor by generations that have passed away. It may seem 
sacrilege to tear down and remove what cost so much hard toil, but 
economical and business-like farming demands in many cases that 
these barriers to greater freedom of movement on the part of farm 
teams should be removed. 

Many fields are so cut up by stone walls as to double the work 
of plowing, cultivating or mowing. A continual turning of corners 
frets team and driver, and wastes a large amount of time. Economy 
of labor calls for as long fields as possible except in permanent pas- 
tures. Stone walls are harborers of woodchucks, squirrels and 
other animals, that prey upon the crops, and of bushes which are 
eradicated with difficulty, owing to their situation. A rail or board 
fence can be taken up and placed elsewhere, or used as firewood; to 
remove stone walls for use as fences elsewhere would not be profit- 
able. The building of drains with loose rocks, even though they be: 
at hand and free of cost, is much more expensive than draining 
with tile, taking into consideration the results in both cases, and 
the time each kind of drain would remain in good working order. 

There are few stony farms where the fields are all and every- 
where smooth and level. There are runs and gullies, or deep 
ditches, cut by the slowly running water from some spring. In 
many of these it is possible to kill two birds with one mass of stone. 
These deep depressions in the soil, which are a disadvantage in 
working the land, and sometimes so deep as to render the land 
untillable, may be filled with stones and these covered deeply from 
sight and further annoyance by scraping down the banks and work- 
ing the soil in till the cavity is well filled. On many farms there 
are enough rough places and depressions of this sort to furnish an. 
abiding place for all the stone walls whose removal may be desired. 

The farm roads through the fields often pass over very uneven 
ground, so that full loads cannot be drawn over them. A portion 
of the stone fences could well be used in filling up uneven ground, 
or in forming a retaining wall for one side of a road that is along 
sloping ground, thus affording a road on which full loads can be 
drawn. A little thought and planning may help some farmers to- 
get rid of useless walls that prevent the greatest economy of farm 
labor, and at the same time make the fields smoother and their 
roads more passable during harvest time. 





IMPROVEMENT IN PASTURES. 


E. N. GEORGE, NEW YORK. 

The pasture land is the neglected portion of many dairy farms. 
The roughest and most sterile portion of the farm is generally 
considered good enough for a cow pasture. It is not giving a cow 
a fair show to turn her into a pasture containing insufficient feed,. 
and then blarfe her for giving a small amount of milk. When cows 
are turned into the aftermath of meadows, they increase their 
milk. If such feed could be furnished to them the summer through, 
a great difference would be made in the aggregate milk flow of the 


| season, and in the consequent dairy profits. 


In what is called ‘‘the flush of feed” in June, dairy pasturage 
is at its best, but in July and August there is a perceptible falling 
off in quantity of feed and in the milk yield. Fodder corn, in 
many instances, fails to make up the loss. Now, it would be absurd 
to think of turning the level portions of the farm into pasture, and 
cultivating the rough parts for crops, but it is plain that something 
should be done to improve the latter portions for cattle grazing. 

The wild berry,bushes and brush should be rooted out. A long 
list of noxious weeds, which act as vegetable parasites on the 
pasture soil, should be exterminated. A few shade trees should be 
growing inevery pasture. In all the rush of dairy improvement it 
is not meet that we should grossly neglect the pasture, for this. 
portion of the farm is one of the mainstays to the dairy industry. 
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ICELAND AND THE ICELANDERS. 
F. C. CHAPPELL. 
pet ae 

To speak of farm life in Iceland would appear, to most people, 
to be little short of nonsense; but yet there is, even in that inhos- 
pitable island, an elementary sort of agriculture practiced by the 
natives. Iceland, which is an island about the same size as the 
very fertile Ireland, is situated 130 miles east of Greenland and 
850 miles west of Norway, and belongs to Denmark; it lies just 
outside the Arctic circle. The habitable part of the country is 
practically confined to the seacoast ; the central portion is occupied 
by volcanic mountains, desert plains, 
huge snow mountains, and wilderness. 
There are no roads worthy of the name 
throughout the whole country. There 
are a few desert paths—mere pack trails 
—in the interior; bridges are unknown, 
except in one or two instances, and this, 
too, in a country abounding in formida- 
ble rivers, broad, swift, and exceedingly 
cold, which very often have quicksand 
‘in their bottoms. So treacherous are 
these rivers that it is not safe for a 
stranger to attempt to ford most of them 
without a guide, because, although they 
may be safe one week, yet the following 
week, and at the same spot, it would be 
folly to attempt to cross. There are fer- 
ryboats, but the difficulty often is to find 
them, especially if they are on tne oppo- 
site shore, and then it is one thing to 
find the boat, and another to discover 
the ferryman. It often takes an hour, or 
more, to be ferried over a river a quarter 
of a mile wide, or even less. Of course, 
when there are many horses to bring 
over, the trouble is tenfold, as they have 
to be driven into the water and seen well Fi 

aes ve 1. 

across before their riders can venture 
to embark in the antiquated craft, which does duty for a boat. And 
then the horses have to be caught on the other side, which is not 
always an easy task; so that any one will readily understand that 
the most comfortable traveling in Iceland is by no means a pleasant 
undertaking, particularly in that cold, damp, and ungenial climate. 
Nearly all the houses in Iceland are built of large rough blocks 











VILLAGE OF GTYKKESHOLMUR, 





means of ventilation is by means of removing a plug, or plugs, from 
holes made in the window frames of one to two inches in diameter. 
Wood and coal are exceedingly scarce in Iceland, and for all prac- 
tical purposes are non-existent. For fuel, the farmer has to rely 
on a little peat, turf, or dried horse dung. If he uses turf he often 
has to wait years before it grows again, and sometimes the volcanic ° 
sand thus bared will be spread by the wind all over the adjacent 
pastures, and ruin them. The Icelander is-compelled, therefore, to 
forego a fire, except in the kitchen, where the inmates manage to 
keep one another warm by sheer overcrowding, as many as twenty 
or thirty persons occupying one small room. The beds are arranged 





ICELAND. 


in tiers, similarly to bunks on board of ships, and the lower ones 
serve as seats in the daytime. Chairs are reserved for very special 
occasions, and one or two may, perhaps, be found in what is called 
the ‘‘guest’s room,” an apartment about ten by seven feet. The 
farmers are very hospitable, honest and straightforward in their 
dealings with strangers. The principal diseases among them are 
bronchitis and rheumatism, arising from 
the dampness and unwholesome sur- 








Fig. 2. 


of-lava, bedded in turf, to form walls about six feet thick, and 
banked up with earth on three sides. The roof is made of birch 
bark placed on a few’ wooden rafters, which are covered with a 
thick layer of earth and sods. Grass grows plentifully from the roof. 
The front of the house is usually built in gables of stone, and with 
turf at the bottom, and wood above. A few small windows are 
added, and these sometimes open, but more frequently the only 





ICELANDIC FARMERS AND THEIR HOMES. 





roundings. The Icelander grows no 
grain; the climate will not allowit. He 
has no arable land, only a plot of gar- 
den in front of his house, where he 
grows potatoes, and a few other vegeta- 
bles. .Currants is the principal, if not 
the only, fruit cultivated. He has no 
plowing to do, and very little harvesting, 
the quantity of hay to be dealt with being 
trifling. This being the case, he has ex- 
ceedingly few farm implements and 
tools. The Icelandic scythe is a peculiar 
instrument, and when turned upside 
down, looks very much like one of a 
pair of stilts. It is difficult to give any- 
thing like an accurate idea as to the size 
of the ‘‘farms;” they probably extend 
for many square miles. There are few 
cattle to be seen; the live stock consists 
mainly of sheep and ponies. The latter 
are allowed to run about wild, and the 
farmers know nothing about breeding, 
so that the traveler comes across some 
queer specimens. The sheep, after being 
marked, are turned out to graze in the 
summer, and in the autumn are collected 
and separated by the farmers, who all assist at this work. 
Most of the traveling in Iceland is done on ponies, which are 
similar in breed to the Shetland ponies. Like the latter, they are 
exceedingly hardy—as they need to be, for they never get a mouth- 
ful of grain—and are very sure footed. They live on fresh grass in the 
summer, while in the winter they exist on a little hay and a few 
dried codfish heads. Should the latter be scarce in the winter, as 
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sometimes happens, they are in very poor condition for work in the 
spring, and riding on their attenuated backs is by no means com- 
fortable. Still, their sure footedness makes up for many drawbacks, 
and their sagacity often extricates one out of a difficulty in crossing 
marshy land. The more remote parts of Iceland still retain much 
of the ancient primitiveness. For instance, a wheelbarrow with 
a stone wheel, a steelyard with a stone weight, a hammer with a 


























FIG. 1. 


QUICK METHOD OF MAKING CIDER VINEGAR. 
stone head, and a net with bone sinkers have all been found in use 
by travelers who have frequented the wilder parts of the country. 
On one farm a stone hand mill was still employed ; horn stirrups ; 
while bone was used for harness fastening, instead of metal buckles. 
Reykjavik, the capital of Iceland, is a small town of about 
2,500 persons. The principal buildings are the Governor’s house, a 
church capable of holding upwards of 400 people, the Parliament 
house, a couple of schools, and a jail, which, fortunately, is gener- 
ally empty. Some idea of the quaintness of the town will be gained 
when it is said that the national museum is contained in a few 
very small rooms, or attics, at the top of the Parliament house. 
Although the people are simple, yet it is a rare thing to find an Ice- 
lander who cannot read, and even in the very poorest houses one 
will notice a few shelves of books. Considering the poverty of the 
people, the general hardships they undergo from want of proper 
food, and their exceedingly unpleasant climate, such ability is cer- 
tainly most commendable. Their stunted growth is generally 
ascribed by medical men to the bad climate and want of proper 
nourishment. Regarded from a general, as distinct from an agri- 
cultural, point of view, the most remarkable features of the country 
are its numerous hot springs and volcanoes. ° 
{Our engraving, Fig. 1, on the preceding page, presents a view 
of the village of Gtykkesholmur, in Iceland ; in Fig. 2 are seen Ice- 
landic farmers and farm houses. ] 


MAKING VINEGAR. 
HENRY STEWART. 
ae 

Vinegar is a weak solution of acetic acid, which is produced by 
‘the action of a minute vegetable germ on the sugar contained in 
the liquid to be acidified. This germ changes the sugar into 
alcohol, first, and this by further action becomes acetic acid. The 
germs when accumulated into a mass appear as a kind of soft jelly- 
like substance’‘which is found in the vessels ip which vinegar has 
been made and kept, and is commonly called the ‘‘ mother” of 
vinegar, which it really is in fact. When dried, these germs, which 
are so small as to be invisible, float off into the air, and as the sup- 
ply of them is inexhaustibly kept up by the constant souring of 
various matters containing sugar, all that is necessary is to expose 
some sweet liquid to the air and it will at once begin to ferment 
and finally will sour, making what we call vinegar. 

Vinegar is a very wholesome substance and is believed to have 
a useful effect on the digestive process, and thus we instinctively 
desire it in our food. But as it is rather difficult to procure it pure 
and free from injurious mineral acids, it is much safer to make it 








from fruit cider. Cider vinegar has a small quantity of malic 
or apple acid in it, and this makes it more agreeable. In making 
vinegar from cider only the very best should be used. This is only 
made from ripe apples, quite free from decay and the common worins 
often found in the fruit chosen for vinegar making. The most 
perfect cleanliness should be followed with all food substances, for 
such is the uncountable nu-nbers of ways in which germs, bad as 
well as good, affect the health, that no risks should be run of harm 
from injurious matters taken into the stomachs. The cider should 
be filtered through fine clean sharp sand, by which all the finest 


| part of the pomace is separated, and other impurities that would 


form a good deal of sediment in the vinegar are got rid of; and 
then stored in perfectly clean barrels. 

All that is required, then, to make cider vinegar is to expose 
the cider to the air, from which the active germs of fermentation 
are gathered without any trouble. They exist in the air in innum- 
erable quantities. There are several ways of doing this. But the 
quickest way is generally most desired. The store barrels are 
placed where six, or more, feet of space may be had below them. 
A faucet is fitted into each barrel. An open tub is set under the 
barrel, and a sloping board, or several of them, are arranged to lead 
a fine stream of the cider down these boards into the tub. To les- 
sen the time still more, two of these tubs may be used, one below 
the other so as to expose the cider twice as long to the air. The 
tub should be large enough to hold as much as will flow in twelve, 
or twenty-four hours, and when it is nearly filled, the partly made 
vinegar is carried or pumped up into the barrel again. In this way, 
with a temperature of 80° F., good vinegar is made in three or four 
days, and when barrelled or put in suitable close vessels, it will 
keep improving in strength for years. [This method is shown in the 
annexed illustration, Fig. 1.] 

For a larger quantity of vinegar another method, but on the 
same principle with a larger exposure to the air, may be used. 
This consists of a series of vats placed one below the other (Fig. 2.] 
so that the liquid may run from one to the other into a recep- 
tacle at the bottom. The intention is to have the greatest possible 
exposure of the liquid to the air. This is secured by filling the vats 





FIG. 2, VINEGAR MAKING IN LARGE QUANTITIES. 
with beech shavings, or birch twigs, through which the liquid trick- 
les slowly. Air is circulated through the vats by means of holes 
bored near the bottom, just above the level of the pipe through 
which the young vinegar flows into the next vat. At the top of 
each vat there is a board pierced with holes above the shavings, 
and the liquid flows in thin streams down through these holes. 
Between these holes there are a number of glass tubes fitted, and 
the air admitted through the holes below escapes through these 
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tubes, thus affording a constant supply of oxygen. Nothing can be 
done without pure air, for it supplies the oxygen needed for the 
change of the sugar into vinegar. The more air passes through the 
trickling vinegar the more rapidly and better the vinegar is made. 
In a very small way good vinegar may be made in a stone jar, 
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Fig. 1. ORNAMENTAL FLOWER POTS. 
kept in a warm closet by partly filling it with cider and putting in 
it a piece of brown paper dipped in common yeast. This 
starts the fermentation at once, and the growth of the vinegar 
plant is quite rapid. If some of this plant can be procured from an 
old vinegar jar, the yeast will not be required. Then as soon as 
the vinegar is made, the jar is replen- 
ished by as much cider as the vinegar 
taken out, and a sort of perpetual 
source of vinegar is secured as long as 
the stock remains to supply the jar. 
As vinegar is almost always adulter- 
ated, and the material used for this 
purpose is sulphuric acid, a virulent 
poison, every family should be supplied 
with a homemade article, and when 
cider cannot be procured common mo- 
lasses or sugar will make a very good 
substitute. One part of molasses to ten 
of soft, or rain, water, with half as 
much yeast as of molasses, makes an 
excellent stock for vinegar. It may 
be treated in the way above described. 4 
Maple sap boiled down to one-half, FIG. 
or with one part of molasses to twenty of the sap, makes 
a pleasant vinegar. . Much of the vinegar of commerce is made 
from whisky and is at first as clear as water, but is colored and 


flavored to imitate cider vinegar. 





FIG. 3. 





PRETTY FLOWER POTS AT SMALL COST. 
J. L. TOWNSHEND. 
atop 

Kegs in which white lead is sold make very pretty flower pots. 
They are made in four sizes, containing twelve and one-half, twenty- 
five, fifty and one hundred pounds of lead each, and when emptied, 
can generally be obtained free from dealers in paint. To make 
such a keg serviceable, clean out the lead that may remain adhering 
———_ to the inside, and scrape and 
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sary. Paint the keg some pretty 
shade of red, or green, and the 
hoops black, bronze, or some 
other bright color. The central 
space between the hoops should 
be decorated with a tracing of 
vines, a neat geometrical pattern, 
or a vignette, which, if skillfully 
painted, makes the keg quite 
—_ ar pretty enough for any plant 
5 window. A hole for drainage 
FIG. 5. TUB FOR SPECIMEN PLANT. should be bored through the bot- 
toma of each keg, and if the keg is to be used in the window, an 
earthen plate may be,placed under it which may be decorated in 
keeping with the keg. If used ona plant stand, a plate is usually 
not necessary except for plants that need constant moisture. 

Fig. 1 shows the appearance of kegs painted and prepared for 
holding house plants. Saucers for them can be made from the 
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sandpaper the outside, if neces- . 





next larger size of kegs, by sawing them off just above the bottom 
hoops, and painting them to match the keg, as seen in Fig. 2. The 
kegs may also be decorated and used for special ornamental plants, 
and as hanging, or standing baskets. Fig. 8 shows a design for an 
ivy basket that I made several years ago, and it still contains the 
ivy. The parts consist of one twenty-five-pound size keg; twenty 
pieces of dressed pine, three-eighths by five-eighths, cut thirteen 
inches long and pointed at each end ; four pieces same size two feet 
long; two pieces of wire each eighteen inches long and bent ina 
half circle; a round disc of one inch pine six inches in diameter and 
bored in the center with a one-and-one-half inch bit; and a standard 
eighteen inches high of one-and-one-half-inch hard wood, fitted to 
a foot, as seen in the engraving. At four equidistant places around 
the keg, and projecting nine 
inches above it, the long pieces are 
nailed fast with threepenny wire 
nails. The other pieces are nailed 
between, projecting equal dis- 
tances at the top and bottom. 
When put together, the stand was 
painted with vermilion, which 
color looks well amid the over- 
hanging ivy. Another stand (Fig. 
4), similar to this, has been made 
by extending the four long pieces 
down and fastening them into feet 
interlocked across. A large keg 
may be made into a neat tub for 
an oleander, or orange tree, as 
seen in Fig. 5. Hanging baskets 
for oxalis, begonias, and other 
basket plants, may be constructed, 
as shown in Fig. 6, the keg be-FIG. 6. NOVEL HANING BASKET. 
ing hung by fine wires, or with chains secured by screw eyes. A 
very pleasing receptacle for plants is made from a keg with both 
ends remaining in, and a hole being cut on one side for the reception 
of the plants. This keg is painted in pretty colors, and a landscape, 
or vignette, decorates each end. The support consists of two 
pieces of hard wood, varnished, and nailed together, as shown in 
Fig. 7. Another, Fig. 8, is supported on rustic branches. 


COMMERCIAL BULB CULTURE IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


W. F. MASSEY, NORTH CAROLINA EXPERIMENT STATION. 
—=>——_ 


As bulb-growing for ‘commercial purposes in North Carolina, 
and the best section of the State for their culture, was first brought 
to the attention of the public by C. L. Allen, in the columns of the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, I think just here is where it should be 
thoroughly discussed. The fertile, peaty soils of the coast section, 
from Hatteras southward, I consider particularly favorable for this 
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FIG. 8. 


FIG. 7. PAINT-KEG FLOWER POTS. 
purpose. In what are known as the ‘rich lands” of Onslow 
county, and on similar soils which are found in several of these 
coast counties, I am convinced will be found the finest bulb lands 
of the Atlantic coast. While these lands may not be able to com- 
pete with Bermuda in producing bulbs of Lilium Harrisii for early 
forcing, I believe they will grow better lily bulbs for general pur- 
poses than can be grown in Bermuda; and for all of the Narcissus 
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and Amaryllis tribe they will be found superior. The peculiarly 
mild winters of this section, added to a soil of inexhaustible fertility, 
give a union of advantages hard to excel. 

In our western countries we have sections on the mountain 
slopes that are called ‘‘thermal belts,” because they are elevated 
above the damp air of the valleys, and are usually exempt from 
late spring frosts. But the severity of the winter weather in the 
mountain country would preclude the fall planting of many tender 
bulbs which will winter with impunity in the coast country. The 
clay soils of the mountain country, too, are less favorable to the 
growth of first-class bulbs than are the sandy peat lands of the 
coast. The mellow, fertile soils in the mountains are mainly in the 
coves and valleys, and these are by no means “thermal” in their 
character. It may be that by the name thermal belt it is intended 
to indicate the upper long-leaf pine belt. These sandy uplands, 
from 400 to 600 feet above tide level, include some areas that will 
grow fine bulbs, but will need heavy fertilizing to atone for the 
deficiencies in soil fertility. The soil there is of the right texture. 
Around Fayetteville the culture of tuberoses has been successfully 
practiced in considerable areas, and the winter climate, though not 
so mild as on the coast, is still mild enough to allow the culture in the 
open air of gardenias, camellias, Indian azaleas, cork oak, Mug- 
nolia fuscata, and other plants, which would not endure the winter 
in the mountain thermal belts. There are, in all this upper pine 
belt swelling, sandy uplands and sunny slopes descending into black, 
sandy lands, near the swift-flowing streams, where locations can be 





found to suit all kinds of bulbs, and, while I believe the coast lands | 


superior, the upper pine lands have the advantage of healthfulness. 

Here at the experiment station we are planting a considerable 
assortment of bulbs of lilies, narcissus, amaryllis, Roman hya- 
cinths, anemones, etc., for the purpose of demonstrating the 
methods of culture, though our soil here is not the best for the pur- 
pose. The increase we propose to distribute to those in the proper 
sections who wish to experiment in this way. The great rainfall 
and generally humid climete of our coast country will make it, I 
feel sure, better for narcissus and lilies than the interior. It is 
well known that all the narcissus thrive to great perfection on the 


Scilly Islands, off the southern end of England, where the climate | 


is mild and humid, though the annual rainfall is much less than 
here. The range of temperature on the coast is less than in the 
interior of our State, the co.:st country south of Hatteras being 
remarkably free from extren'es, both of heat and cold. But the 
upper pine belt, with its entiie freedom from malaria, its good 
water and other advantages, may be more,attractive to those who 
wish to engage in the business of growing flowering bulbs, and 
who wish to avoid ague and mosquitoes. 





BUTTER MAKING IN COOL WEATHER. 


GEORGE E. NEWELL, NEW YORK. 
an 

If the cream swells in the churn, as it is apt to do in cool 
weather, remove a portion of it, and raise the temperature of the 
remainder slightly. While 60° F. is a good churning temperature for 
summer, it would be folly to cling to that scale in autumn and 
winter, if it caused a tardy granulation of the butter. The rule,,at 
all seasons, should be to churn cream at just as low a temperature 

as will effect granulation expeditiously. 
If there is a considerable quantity of milk for making butter, 
it has to be aerated, even if the weather be cold. Aeration ina 
pure atmosphere is a purger of all animal odors in the lacteal fluid. 


after milking, else they will produce a tainted flavor in the cream, 
and subsequently in the butter. Stabling cows, calls for renewed 
vigilence in cleanliness. Cows, in a measure, are what their owners 
make them, and particularly is this so in regard to cleanliness. A 
cow, keeping herself clean in dry, warm, well-drained quarters 
requires far less care than one confined to a cold, wet, filthy stable. 
From an economical, as well as a humane point of view, therefore, 
it pays to give milch stock comfortable shelter. There is an unwise 
custom prevalent on many dairy farms of turning the care of milch 
stock, in the late fall, over to inexperienced boys, who do chores 
for their board, and go to school. One dairy farmer practiced 


this piece of economy last winter, and this year finds his dairy 
has netted him nearly $200 less than formerly, with dairy products 
at higher prices. Boys, at best, have not the judgment of men, and 
the feeding, watering, and general care of milch cows should not 
be left exclusively to them during the winter months. An excel- 
lent way to feed cured corn fodder to cattle, before the weather gets 








very cold and blustering, is to place it in racks about the margin of 
the barnyard. This saves waste, and prevents goring among the 
cows. Some farmers claim that the cornstalks are all waste, as the 
cows will not eat them, merely browsing the leaves from the canes. 
A sensible well-fed cow will not masticate moldy, or dry, pithy 
canes, but will eat with avidity a green, well-cured stalk of maize. 
Much corn fodder is annually so badly damaged by exposure to fall 
rains that it contains no worthy property for bovine food. It is 
poor policy to let it stand in the field until fed. An open shed with 
a tight roof, near the cow barn, is the place for the fodder corn as 
soon as cured. The shocks should be packed systematically, always 
upright, two deep, and in rows. 

During the cool weather, while the milk is rich and will keep 
well, fine cheeses for winter use can be made, even in a small dairy. 
Use enough whole milk to make at least a ten-pound cheese, say 
fifty quarts, and in any tin vessel coagulate with rennetine at a 
temperature of 86°. With a long-blacod knife sever the coagulated 
curd into cubes half of an inch square, or smaller, and raise to a 
temperature of 98° F. Keep at this heat until the curd is thoroughly 
cooked, then dip off the whey, and, after the curd has thoroughly 
drained, salt at the rate of one ounce to two pounds of curd. Press 
the curd firmly while warm in any hoop or mold, and bandage 
with thin cloth. It should be cured in a warm room. 

If butter is to be made this winter the dairy room should be 
arranged. A buttery and pantry, combined, is fatal to fine winter 
butter. Thousands of housewives all over this land are annually 
attempting to do this, but the result is a failure, to which they 
attribute every cause but the right one. The dairy room should 
have no open connection with the living apartments of the house. 
It should have an even temperature of about 60°. If shallow-set- 
ting tin pans are used, run the freshly-drawn milk through an 
aerator in the open air, and then strain into the pans, which should 
set on racks, not on shelves. Keep the air in the dairy room pure 
by good ventilation, and do not let the milk or cream sour before 
skimming. The cream may be allowed to develop acid after it has 
been lifted from the milk, but not before. Keep the conditions as 
near like those of summer as possible, and you will have the best 
success with winter butter making. 





CARE OF DAIRY UTENSILS. 


— > 
In no other work is there as great a demand for cleanliness as in 
the three parts of the dairy business, milk, butter and cheese. The 


| most attention is needed to maintain the cleanliness of the milk 


receptacles, such as pails, pans, cans and churns. In the first place 
there should be a sufficient supply of pans that those emptied and 
washed in the morning need not be used until evening or the next 
day. After washing they should be placed in the sunlight until used. 
On cloudy days they can be thoroughly dried about the stove and 
not nested when they are wet, and allowed to thus remain for sev- 
eral hours, as in that condition they cannot dry, and when sepa- 
rated at night they will give off a disagreeable odor, and the warm 
milk placed in them is certain to be contaminated. All tin dairy 
utensils should be first washed in boiling water, then thoroughly 
rinsed in clean cold water, and turned bottom side up to drain and 
dry until again used. All vessels about the dairy should be cleaned 
as soon as emptied, and not allowed to stand neglected for hours 
thereafter. The shelves, benches and racks upon which the pans 
are set should be washed with soap and water every time they are 


| cleared. Even afew drops of milk allowed to remain on them to 


These odors should be freed from the milk by aeration directly | mold or gum up with butter fat would prove unhealthy, and detri- 


mental to the milk in the same apartment. Where only a few cows 
are kept the same scrupulous cleanliness should be observed. The 
surface of the butter in the tubs should be covered with a cloth 
saturated with strong brine, both during and after the filling is 
completed. Locate the filled tubs in a cool, dark portion of the 
cellar, examine once a week, and if the brine is found oozing 
through the staves, it should be wiped away and not allowed to 
remain and stain the wood, giving it a most uninviting look. 


Covering for Tile Drains.—Sods, hay, or straw, are not the most 
suitable first coverings for tile drains. No vegetable growth should 
be used for this purpose, because it soon decays, and small particles 
of earth find their way into the drain. For covering the joints, 
nothing is better than a strip of tarred paper, four inches wide and 
reaching to within an inch of the bottom on each side. The water 
enters the tile at the joints near the bottom, or, during a heavy rain- 
fall, at the level of the running water inside the tile. 
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COWBOYS AT WORK. 


G. PERRY, NEW MEXICO. 
— 


Cattle owners choose picturesque locations for their ranch 
buildings and are not satisfied with anything short of solid comfort 
in their improvements. The lower picture in the illustration shows 
the home ranch of the owner of extensive herds, and also the cow- 
boys ready to start on the spring round-up. Their ‘‘grub” is loaded 
into the ‘“‘chuck-wagon.” Their mount of horses is turned out of the 
corral. Armed with the indispensable lasso or lariat, and the ever- 
present revolver, they are in the saddle in high glee, anticipating 
much fun and plenty of hard 
work. Instantly they are out of 
sight in a cloud of dust, over hill, 
through draws and across ra- 
vines. The cowboys work in 
pairs. Sometimes, alone, scat- 
tered as far as the eye can reach, 
will be all hurrying their find of 
cattle to the camp. Every hoof, 
old and young alike, are rounded 
up. The calves are marked and 
branded and all entered upon the 
tally book. Animals not on their 
own range are driven on by the 
foremen who represent other 
cattle associations, or individual 
owners. The noon-day camp is 
located in a plain of vast extent. 
Dinner despatched and orders 
given by the captain, the camp 
is promptly broken, the groups 
are in the saddle and away 
under their several foremen to 
scour the country in as many 
different directions and turn 








COWBOYS STARTING FROM THE HOME RANCH. 


in to one center every head of cattle found: The driver of the 
chuck wagon moves on to the camp for the night. The place chosen 
is on the margin of a lake. Near sundown a few of the cowboys 
drive up the main herd of cattle. They are taken to the opposite 
side of the laguna, where they are to be held for the night. Soon 
the general horse herd is driven into camp and allowed to drink 
from the lake. The upper view in the illustration shows a night 
camp before the herders dismount. The supper is already cooked. 
One or two herders are detailed to keep watch over the horses, 
and a like number placed with the cattle. The latter are allowed 








to graze until near dark, when they are circled and forced intoa 
smaller space. The sentries ride slowly around them until they lie 
down. They then generally require but little care until daybreak, 
when they are permitted to rise and feed off in the direction of the 
camp for the next night. It happens sometimes that some unusual 
sound or the sudden rising of a storm, will cause the herd to stam- 
pede. Rising in great fright and completely terror-stricken, they 
will force their way through the cries and pistol shots of the sen- 
tries, headlong and resistless into the darkness and gloom. In this 
case the entire force of the round-up is called to the saddle and often 
spend the entire night, in a raging storm, in vain efforts to stop the 
































EVENING CAMP. 
herd. The excitement and 
frenzy which possesses a 
stampeding herd is terrible. 
The horses rarely stampede, 
and are permitted to feed the 
entire night, but are kept 
together by the herders. 
As the grazing ground is wild 
land, still owned by the 
United States government, 
there are no improvements, 
and the stock do not know 
the restraints of fences. 
No attempt is made to keep 
the cattle or horses of differ- 
erent owners separate, but all 
graze together, being identi- 
fied by the brand burned into 
the hide. A river valley ora 
mountain park is termed a 
range, and the stockmen who 
own only the land surround- 
ing the watering places, are 
considered as the owners of 
the range in which these lie. 
They ride over this vast terri- 
tory occasionally, driving 
toward the center all cattle whose brands show that they are on 
their own range, and starting other brands in the opposite direc- 
tion. At the spring and fall round-ups the cattle are returned to 
their own ranges. Adult cattle without brands are sold to pay the 
expenses of the round-up. Unknown and distant brands are shipped 
and sold where all brands are known, and returns sent to owners. 
On the final day of the round-up, the cattle are circled together, 
the several brands are cut out and placed under the orders of 
the foreman who represents each range. The fat cattle are kept 
in one herd and driven to the nearest shipping point and hurried 
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off to market. Thus ends the round-up, and, after kind words are 
exchanged and “adios” given, the cow-boys scatter, leaving the 
herds which may not see another human being until the next 
round-up, but roam at will over the prairie. 


GRAIN FEED FOR PASTURE. COWS. 
JOHN GOULD, OHIO. 
ieee 

Two summers’ feeding of grain to my summer milking cows 
has convinced me that grain does pay, though fed in limited 
quantity. It is, no doubt, true that one feather does not make it 
clear how far its possessor*could fly, nor feeding of a dairy some 
grain one summer establish a rule of profitable procedure for all 
dairymen, or all circumstances. Yet it is a fact that there are 
thousands of dairies that would be benefited by an increase of feed 
of some kind, where there are only scores that would not respond 
to it because of surplus pasture feed, so nutritive in quality, that 
grain would not, in its concentrated form, add to the nutritive qual- 
ity of the ration. My own dairy has twelve cows that became fresh 
during the autumn of 1891. From the first of November, 1891, to 
the first of Noveniber, 1892, I sold at the creamery, actual platform 
weights, 70,800 pounds of milk. These cows have been fed grain 
of some kind daily for the last two years, but at no time over five 
pounds a day. Again, this is not a home bred, or home raised, 
dairy, but one purchased out of Western droves of fall ‘‘spring- 
ers” on their way to New York. 

These cows, after being milked all winter, were turned on 
pasture May 9th, and a grain ration of a pound and a half 
of oat dust, costing five-eighths of a cent, was fed to each cow 
daily, as long as she gave milk. There has been no month during 
summer up to September first, that this dairy of ‘‘strippers” has 
not given over 5,000 pounds of milk, though after May 10th one 
cow was purposely dried off, and one went dry by reason of an 
accident, so that ten cows made up the summer dairy. After 
September ist, it became necessary to dry off those nearest to 
coming in, so as to give them a month’s rest, and the new, or rather 
the fresh ones, kept up the flow. The question with me is, could I, 
having luxurious pasture feed, have kept these ‘‘strippers” in 
fairly full flow of milk during the summer, and right well up to 
the time of calving, without the use of a little grain? It must be 
understood that these cows have no known heredity behind them 
to give them long milking habits, for it is a saying that all drift 
cows have been sold for cause, so that it is either grain, or some 
other reason, that has influenced them to thus prolong their milk- 
ing season, some of them a full year. 

Of course these cows were well kept last winter, but were fed 
the rather heterodox ration of silage and ‘‘seconds,” of the latter 
five pounds each daily, and possibly four pounds of hay at noon, 
while the care was still farther from orthodox, by their being kept 
in the stable continuously from Thanksgiving until Easter Sunday. 
After the first of October the herd was fed a fair feed of sweet 
corn once a day, in addition to the summer pasture and the oat 
dust. The after feed is not turned into at anytime. If it is fed at 
all, it is cut high with the mower, and fed at the barn. Six of the 





cows, yet to freshen this season for next season’s work, are givin 
Jy giving. 


an average mess of ten pounds each daily. The whole dairy is‘in 
the finest condition, which is an argument, along with the milk, 
that the indications are, that grain though in limited quantities, 
but uniformly fed, has paid one dairyman, at least, and confirms 
him in the faith that grain has an important bearing in bettering 
the milking performance of a herd of grazing cows. 





HOW TO AVOID DEAD FURROWS. 
8. YATES, PENNSYLVINIA, 
ee r= 

Upon level or gently undulating land that is naturally, or artifi- 
cially underdrained, it is desirable to have as few dead furrows as 
possible. These furrows are now made fifty to eighty feet apart 
where formerly they were about half that distance. The dead fur- 
rows have two light furrows turned into them, and if the soil be 
quite free from sods, the operation of harrowing and drilling leaves 
the land nearly level, making the task of gathering the crops a 
much easier one. When plowing along fences the soil should be 
turned to and from the fence in alternate plowings. When throw- 
ing the furrow toward the fence, be very careful not to throw to a 
point from which it cannot be turned back. The headland ought 
not to be elevated nearly a foot above the tillable land ten feet 
away, as is usual. To remedy this,make the back furrow for two 


years in the depression adjoining, and parallel to the headland. 








Sidehill or reversible plows are being used more largely each year,. 
and with them level cultivation is possible. In a triangular field. 
there is generally a deep dead furrow extending through the center, 
It is some trouble to plow this in, but it should be done for several. 
years in succession, until the land near the fence is no higher than 
that on which the fence stands, sidehill land excepted. Bottoms of 
dead furrows are unproductive, the soi] is poor and hard, and 
flooded during a heavy rain, so that plants show a meager growth. 
Thus, a strip of land, the length of each dead furrow, is non-pro- 
ductive. It is possible, with level cultivation, to plow the land in. 
any direction, a plan that many follow. 





WINTER CARE OF LIVE STOCK. 
L. D. SNOOK, NEW YORK. 
a 

If any of the farm stock are a little thin during the winter, they 
should receive extra attention and food. If sheep, separate those- 
in poor flesh, or the old ones from the young, and feed according 
to their condition, for even if there is plenty of rack and 
trough room, the strong will crowd away the weak, and obtain the 
lion’s share. If each is allowed only the food actually needed, the 
results will be different. It does not look well to see a flock of 
sheep in which some are so feeble as to be hardly able to rise alone, 
while others are plump and strong. Neither does it indicate good 
management for a farmer to sell each year, during the spring, a 
half dozen or more sheep pelis, taken from animals that died 
from neglect. It is worse than neglect to take the sheep from 
the pasture in the fall in good condition and in four or five months 
allow them to gradually fall away in flesh, anddie. With old sheep 
that are allowed to become thin, it will require good management. 
to bring them through alive, especially if they are to raise lambs.. 
Those in this condition should have a little ground feed four or five 
times a day, and be so isolated that others will not crowd or worry 
them. Give bright clover hay, pure water, an occasional apple or- 
potato and they will soon be in good condition. 

The cattle should have warm quarters at night, a8 spring 
calves should not be allowed with the older stock. Some cows that 
are very gentle and kind in the summer season, are very tyrannical 
in the winter season. If there are no accommodations to keep such 
ones isolated, they should certainly be dehorned, or at least have 
the tips of their horns provided with knobs. In fact all cattle that 
are confined should either be dehorned, or have their horns thus 
protected. The knobs prevent injury from hooking, improve their 
appearance, and cost but a few cents. If youdo not do this,remove the 
tip end of the horn with a fine saw, rounding up with a sharp knife, 
but knobs should be attached if possible. If the cattle are obliged. 
to go to the creek or pond for water, the approach should be care- 
fully shoveled out, and if ice covers the surface, it should be rough- 
ened so that the cattle will not slip. This can be done in a cold day 
by throwing on snow, and dashing water on it, or cut in the sur- 
face with an axe, as much stock is seriously injured each winter by 
slipping and straining while drinking. When cattle are protected 
by an open shed, there is occasionally one animal so illy-disposed, 
that all the rest are driven out from the shelter, and the others dare 
enter only when the boss is lying down. Either confine such a one 
separately or fit for market at the first opportunity. Nail up a 
small box somewhere under shelter, in which to keep salt at alk 
times. This is better than simply salting them at odd times. 

By confining the cattle in stanchions during the night and 
allowing them to run at large during the day in pleasant weather, 
a full grown cow or steer can be kept in better condition on half a 
ton less of hay, than by the old out of door rough and tumble plan. 


Of course this makes a little more work, but the manure, if piled 


up under shelter or drawn to the field during the winter, will well 
pay for the extra time; besides most farmers have leisure time 
during the winter season, and may thus turn it into money. 

If possible never allow colts and horses to run loose with cattle. 
Colts, if they are kept in good condition, will certainly have their 
play spells and race the cattle about at afearfulrate. Unless cattle 
are dehorned, when penned up, they will use their horns in a dis- 
astrous manner, and especially seem to have a grudge against horses: 


* and will, if possible, injure them at the first opportunity. Colts: 


should be halter broken, led about and tied up during the day ; treat: 
them kindly so they will come to you at thecall. This is easily 
taught them by giving.a little sugar, corn, or other food, when they 
approach you. Use the curry comb freely on both colts and horses, 
whether they are at work or not. It keeps the skin in a good 
healthy condition, and gives the stock a neat, trim appearance. 
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A GIANT ELDERBERRY TREE. 
— > 
It is not often that any of the three species of the elderberry 
(Sambucus), native in the United States, assumes the form of trees, 
and when such specimens do occur, they are interesting because 
rare. That the giants of our forests are frequently the parents of 
pigmies, is well known to every gardener, and dwarf varieties of 
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ELDERBERRY TREE IN FLORIDA. 


many species of trees are to be found in all grounds where orna- 
mental planting has been attempted. But the reverse of this, for 
bushes to become the parents of trees, is far less fre’ .ent, and when 
such do appear and a low straggling bush like the black berried 
elder (Sambucus canadensis) assumes the tree form and actually 
becomes one of no mean proportion, we cannot consider it much 
less than the culmination of a lofty aspiration of vigorous plant 
life. Dr. Asa Gray, in his botanical works, describes this species of 
the elderberry as a shrub growing five 
to six feet high with stems woody only 
at the base. But Chapman, in his 
** Flora, of the Southern States,” says, 
‘*Stem four to sixteen feet, the straight 
young shoots with large pith.” Neither 
of these authorities, or others we have 
consulted, give us a hint of what an 
elderberry bush may do under favora- 
ble conditions such as it seems to find 
in Florida and California. The accom- 
panying illustration was made from a 
photograph of an elderberry tree grow- 
ing on Dr. John O. Bronson’s place at 
Indian Springs, Lake Co., Fla. He 
writes that the stem of this tree just 
above the ground is twenty inches in 
diameter. It divides, or branches, as 
seen in the engraving, two feet from 
the ground, and the smallest branch 
five feet above the ground is six inches 
in diameter, and the largest eleven 
inches, and the others intermediate. 
The age of this tree is supposed to be 
from fifteen to twenty years. There 
are said to be larger specimens to be 
seen on the borders of Lake Apopka in 
what is known as the saw grass. 
After having had an opportunity of 
examining specimens 6f the leaves from this tree, we do not hesi- 
tate to say that it is the true black berried elder so common with 
us as a bush here in the North, but these giant elderberry trees of 
Florida rather increase our respect for a plant widely, if not almost 
generally, considered little better than a pest about the farm. If 
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this Florida tree form of the elderberry could be perpetuated, it 
would soon become very popular as an ornamental tree, for the 
flowers are really beautiful and the juicy berries very useful. 


WINTER PROTECTION FOR YOUNG FRUIT TREES. 
wmaahiges 

Some fruit growers have much trouble during the winter 
seasons from the depredations of mice among their small apple 
trees. Many of these trees are entirely 
girdled and rendered worthless. Where 
snow falls deep, but light, it allows the 
marauders to work freely along through 
the grass and stubble. The only thing that 
can be done by those who take no precau- 
tionary measures in the fall to protect their 
trees is to keep the snow tramped solidly 
about each tree. But it is much better to 
take care that another winter shall not find 
them unprotected. <A bit of wire netting, or 
tarred paper, wrapped carefully about the 
base should give good protection, or, a split 
tube or a flexible wooden covering may be 
applied. It does not pay to plant fruit trees, 
and care for them during the season, only to 
have them destroyed in the winter from 
lack of care. Litter and weeds of any kind 
about the base of an unprotected tree or near 
by in the orchard, are simply a cordiai invi- 
tation to the mice to come in and shelter 
themselves. Young fruit trees may be pro- 
tected from girdling by rabbits by wrapping 
the trunk with straw, hay, or cloth for one 
or two feet from the ground. Pieces of corn 
stalks, split in halves and tied around the 
tree, with the flat side next the trunk, will 
keep the rabbits from eating the bark. Rab- 
bits girdle trees on clean ground, and mice 
those on weedy land. Should a tree be girdled, heaping earth 
around the fresh wound will sometimes save the tree. 











WATERMELON DAY. 


W. FRANK CROWLEY, COLORADO. 
——<— > 


Watermelon day was first celebrated in 1887, at Rocky Ford, Col., 
which place had become noted as a melon shipping center. A melon 





THE GREAT COLORADO: MELON HEAP. 


feast free to all was indulged in, and a free dinner was furnished. 
As the country developed, more irrigating ditches have been built, 
and the day has become more widely advertised. The melon feast 
is contributed by the melon growers of the vicinity. As the fair 
developed, the Arkansas Valley fair association was formed, and 
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held its first annual fair on September 7-9, the melon day being 
September 8. The melon pile was outside the fair grounds in a 
grove, which, by the way, is a tree plantation that has the honor of 
being the first one to obtain a patent under the timber culture act 
in this State. A hay palace or Alfalfa hall on the grounds was 
built of baled hay and covered with canvas. In this was the agri- 
cultural and horicultural display, all of which was grown by irriga- 
tion. The melon pile contained 23,000 watermelons and about 
20,000 cantaloupes, most of which were consumed by the crowd. 
Since the institution of this day other places have imitated it, and 
we find Monument celebrating her potato bake, Grand Junction 
her peach day, and Longmont her honey day. 





THE BEET SUGAR FACTORY AND THE FARMER. 
DICE MCLAREN. 
Ailtiend: 

The manufacture of beet sugar is a comparatively new industry 
to America, all but one of the seven factories now in operation hav- 
ing been built during the last five years. The existing pioneer 
factory at Alvarado, Cal., began work in 1872. Of these, three are 
in California, one in Utah, two in Nebraska, and one in Canada. 
These factories annually add to the national wealth over twelve 
million pounds of sugar. The industry is a peculiarly helpful one 
to the farmer, as the factory must be located near to his farm, the 
many sugar workers forming a small village which creates a profit- 
able home market for many farm products. Dairy, poultry, garden 
and fruit products retailing for as high a price in the neighboring 
village as in the distant city, the farmer pockets the transportation 
and commission charges. The increased demand for home grown 
meat and potatoes, for homemade bread, and canned goods, for 
horses and horse feed, will also inure to the landowner’s benefit. 

As sugar beets contain about eighty per cent. of water and, 
therefore, cannot be profitably transported from a distance, the fac- 
tory is compelled to work near the farms on which the beets are 
grown. As the factory must have beets to keep the mills in opera- 
tion, or lose money on the investment, and as beets must be grown 
by farmers near the factory, the sugar makers are compelled to pay a 
price for beets that these farmers will find their culture profitable. 
If the price paid for beets is too low, the farmer will not plant beets 
the next season, but will raise the staple crops instead, thus com- 
pelling the factory to grow its own beets. 

The farmers of one locality, thus have, practically, a monopoly 
of the business of growing sugar beets so long as they choose to 
avail themselves of it. This is a very unusual condition of affairs, 
the tendency of most industries being to locate in large cities which 
furnish such cheap transportation from all directions, that if the 
crude material cannot be bought cheaply in one locality, it can be 
in another locality, and is sometimes even transported from foreign 
countries where the laborer is content to live cheaply on low wages. 
It is true that beets are hauled by rail a distance of fifty miles or 
less for only thirty cents per ton, to the Nebraska factories, but as 
beet-sugar factories are so subject to the farmers’ plans, they 
are not often built in a locality which does not contract to grow a 
specified acreage of. beets for a term of years, and they may even 
demand bonuses in the way of subsidies, mortgage bonds, or read 
estate. While the farmer should be wary of giving such aid, 
especially if it affects his taxes, there should be definite contracts 
between the farmer and the factory relative to the production of 
beets at stated prices, as the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST emphasized 
in its November issue. But there is great need of care in the word- 
ing of the contracts so that they may be perfectly fair to the farmer, 
not binding him to do the impossible, and particularly leaving him 
free of any responsibility for floods, drouth or other unfavorable 
exigencies of the season. 

If farmers co-operate to build.a beet sugar factory and control 
it, the enterprise will demand the same elements in its manage- 
ment that insure success in any large undertaking. On the other 
hand, if farmers help build the factory, they should be prop- 
erly represented in the management to guard against any manipu- 
lations designed to so depreciate the stock as to make farmers glad 
to sell their small holdings. A beet sugar factory, like a railway, 
costs many thousands of dollars, and there is need of foresight 
to prevent a repetition of all the evils of railway financiering. 
Indications of these evils are seen in some of the much boomed 
sorghum sugar and other factories in the Missouri Valley. 

Otherwise the industry is one which requires very little capital 
on the farmer’s side. Unlike the fruit industry, the crop is sold 
the same year it is planted. If not profitable, the farmer can go 





out of the business in one year. As expensive special implements 
or appliances are not needed, there is only a slight increase in the 
outlay for cultivating tools. <A field of beets can be planted and 
harvested for about the cost of a field of potatoes, but the labor 
required to thin, hand-weed, and hoe the beets is the great expense, 
as garden culture is required. Beets not delivered to the factory 
before heavy frosts may be piled in the field and covered with 
earth and straw. If the beets are not sold to the factory, the pile 
may receive as thick a covering as a potato pit, and the beets be 
profitably fed to stock during the winter. This ability to feed the 
beets is another point of the farmer’s independence. 

History is full of examples of the evils resulting from communi- 
ties following a‘single industry, and especially one so dependent 
upon favorable weather as grain growing. In this particular the 
sugar beet is again peculiar. A wet season grows a greater weight 
of beets to the acre, a dry season produces beets so much richer in 
sugar that the smaller tonnage gives as good results. The new 
industry added to the community will help tide over the usual crop 


- failures in bad seasons. Beets are a new and useful factor in the 


rotation of crops, and as sugar contains only carbon, hydrogen, and 


‘oxygen, none of the permanent soil elements are removed from the 


locality. The leaves are either fed or left on the farm, and the 
pulp and the juice-solids, from which th2 sugar is extracted, are 
returned to the farm so that the soil need not be impoverished. 
Land would become more valuable also, because of its nearness to 
a home market. The isolation of the farmer would be overcome by 
the nearness of the factory village, and the increased home com- 
forts which follow from village life. Even if the factory should 
buy land and raise all the beets needed, the farmer would gain a 
home market with a great increase of prices. 

Over one hundred thousand dollars were paid for beets by one 
of the sugar factories during the season of 1892. From these beets 
nearly four thousand tons or two hundred carloads of sugar were 
extracted. One hundred and seventy men employed in the factory 
were paid $33,000 during the sugar season. About five hundred 
men were employed on the farms during thesummer. The govern- 
ment bounty on the sugar will be about $140,000. Altogether it is 
estimated that th2 locality near the factory has received about 
$250,000 for beets and labor. The advantage to the farmer of this 
new industry is apparent. The home market for the crude material 
saves the cost of transportation and the profits of middlemen. The 
increased prices for the many products needed by the workmen, 
and the farmer’s advantages from village life are shown by the 
greatly increased values of the farms. The small money-capital 
needed by the farmer; the control of prices secured by cost of 
transportation, the ability to feed the crop to stock, or to change to 
another crop in one year; the removal of no element which impov- 
erishes the soil, and the certainty of the crop, cause the beet-sugar 
industry to be favorable to the farmer. Sugar beets, however, 
require garden culture, and American landowners need much 
experience in such intensive farming. 





TO PREVENT WASHOUTS IN GRAIN FIELDS. 


—> 


If comparatively level fields are sown to wheat or rye, furrows 
should be made that will quickly carry off all the superfluous water. 
The furrows should follow the lowest portion of the field, even if it 
be a tortuous course. It is best to do this immediately after seed- 
ing, but it may be done at any time before the ground becomes 
frozen solid. Of course, some of the grain will be destroyed, but 
by scattering, with a fork or shovel, the upturned soil, only the 
plants in the immediate channei will be lost, and this precaution 
often saves ten times that amount being drowned out or stunted in 
low places. If grain occupies the.steep hillsides, furrows should be 
made from the lowest places leading down and horizontally around 
the hill, thus conveying much of the surplus water to the direct 
portions. If the furrows are gradually sloping, washing will be 
prevented. If the hill is quite steep several furrows should be 
drawn, thus diverting heavy rainfalls into several channels, with 


- consequent less danger from washing or overflow. 





Tillage is Manuré.—It is practically, although not technically 
true, that ‘‘ tillage is manure.” But tillage with manure is a safer 
rule, if you are after big and paying crops. In the same line of 
thought, science is a valuable aid to agriculture. But ‘‘science 
with practice” is the combination that must unlock the secrets that 
lead to the highest agriculture and the most profitable farming. 
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SPOT DISEASE OF THE CHERRY. 
L. H. PAMMEL, IOWA EXPERIMENT STATION. 
Ca 
One of the most serious maladies of the cherry is the Leaf-Spot 
‘Disease, sometimes called Cherry-Leaf Blight or Rust. It is caused 
by the fungus Cylindrosporium Padi, Karst., which also affects 











CHERRY LEAVES AFFECTED BY LEAF SPOT. FIG. 2. 
‘plums, peaches and apricots. The disease is most severe in the nur- 
sery, attacking all varieties. In early summer, reddish or some- 
what paler spots made their appearance on the upper surface of the 
leaf. At first these spots are less than one-sixteenth of an inch 
across, but gradually increase to one-eighth of aninch. In severe 
cases a number of these spots become confluent, forming one large 
patch. Badly diseased leaves turn yellow and drop. An examina- 
tion of the lower surface of the leaf immediately opposite the spot, 
will show a small elevated, yellowish and somewhat glistening 
body, which contains the numerous spores. In many cases the 
bodies holding the spores are broken, and the aglutinated spores 
have spread for some distance, forming a whitish pellicle. The dis- 
ease is effectively treated by spraying with copper compounds. 

[Fig. 1 represents a leaf of the common cultivated cherry, the 
under surface of the leaf showing a collection of spores in the 
angles of the veins. In Fig. 2 is seen a Mahaleb cherry leaf, show- 
ing spots on the upper surface.] 


Fia@. 1. 





A NEW PEACH—THE DEY. 
~<a 

The city of Newark, N. J., has long been noted for the excel- 
lence of its seedling peaches and the longevity of the trees. One of 
these peaches is the subject of our illustration. It was received 
from Mr. E. Williams, Essex county, N. J., who gives us the fol- 
lowing history: Some years ago my atten- zs 
tion was called to a peach grown in the yard 
of a gentleman named Dey (hence its name) 
in the city of Newark, N. J. It appeared to 
me to be of such excellent quality as to war- 
rant further inquiry. On visiting the tree 
I found it an aged, mutilated and abused 
veteran, doing service as a clothespole and 
plaything for the children. The owner in- 
formed me it was a seedling that had been 
allowed to stand because it was not in the 
way, and had borne good crops of excellent 
fruit for many years. The quality of the 
fruit appealed so strongly to my taste, and 
the apparent health of the old tree, coupled 
with the fact that it would soon be destroyed, 
if it did not die of old age, as the ground was 
needed for building purposes, induced me to 
think it too good a fruit to be lost. There- 
fore, I obtained a few buds, and set them 
in some young stocks I was growing fora 
prospective orchard. The ground for this 
orchard was not ready for planting at the time the young trees 
were, and they were allowed to remain in the nursery rows, and 
fruit. These trees gave me four crops of fruit in five years, which 
increased my estimate of the value. Meanwhile the site of the pro- 
posed orchard was prepared and, five years ago, some young trees 
planted therein. These trees, twenty in number, gave me this sea- 











son, for their second crop, nearly 100 baskets of fruit. I thinned the 
young fruit till I became tired of it, and still the trees broke down 
beneath their load. The original tree is long since dead, and I know 
of no others in existence save mine. 

[The illustration herewith represents an average specimen of 
this new variety, received from Mr. Williams, who states that he 
has had many peaches fully one-third larger than this.] 





A WELL ORDERED SEED BOX. 
WEBB DONNELL. 
sone: 

Every person who cultivates a garden ought to very largely 
raise and improve his own seeds, and he ought to have a place 
where these seeds can be kept in safety, out of reach of mice and 
moisture, and where they can be kept in orderly manner, with each 
variety where one can put his hand on it at a moment’s notice. 
One method is to tie seeds up in brown paper packages and then 
heap them promiscuously into a tin pan and put them on an upper 
shelf. Such a plan is eminently satisfactory to mice, but can hardly 
be considered satisfactory to the gardener. 

An improvement in seed storing is a covered box to hold the 
packages of seeds until they are wanted, but here all the seeds have 
to be handled over and over, before one finds the package he desires. 
A covered box with well-arranged compartments, will save seeds, 
patience and time. [See engraving]. Each compartment should be 
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THE SEED BOX FILLED. 


for envelopes of a uniform size, properly labeled and containing 
small seeds. Another compartment contains smoothly fitting paste- 
board boxes of uniform size, which can be obtained empty at dry 
goods stores. One can get a supply and make his compartments to 
accommodate the boxes. Larger compartments are for larger paste- 
board or wooden boxes to hold bulky seeds, such as peas and beans. 
Compartments can be placed in the seed boxes to accommodate 





THE DEY PEACH. 
different varieties of peas or beans, if desired. Light wooden boxes 
of uniform size, and having sliding covers, can be had at grocery 
stores, and if too high for the seed box, they can have the lower part 
cut off, and the bottom piece put on again. <A space is left in one 
corner for extra envelopes, twine, a lead pencil, thin strips of wood 
for use in marking seed rows, the name of the variety having been © 
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written on it, and other desired articles. On the inside of the cover 
are tacked some sheets of paper on which to make memoranda of 
anything one may desire to remember regarding the seeds in the box. 





REQUIREMENTS OF HOUSE PLANTS. 


F. PARK. 
aor Cane 

Heat and moistureare the principal requirements for the growth 
of plants. When growth is rapid, the demand for moisture will be 
plainly apparent by the condition of the leaves, and the plant will also 
show plainly, by its substance and strength, whether all other con- 
ditions of growth are favorable for its development. A surplus of 
solid food is not so much to be feared, as a plant can only take up 
what it actually requires. Not so with heat and moisture; these 
can be given in such a degree as to weaken and destroy rather than 
to build up a vigorous vegetable growth. 

Over-watering is the plant’s most formidable enemy; give it 
no more than is absolutely necessary, such necessity being indi- 
cated by the plant’s appearance, or rather by the state of the soil in 
the pot. This should never get dusty, neither should the leaves of 
the plants ever droop; but, better by far, let the plant indicate by 
the drooping of the leaves that it needs water, than to apply an 
unnecessary amount. Plants, as a rule, make but little growth in 
early winter, consequently they have but littl@ use for water, and 
more than the plant can consume is a positive injury to it. Too 
much heat is equally injurious, as it stimulates growth for which 
the other conditions of plant growth are not fitted. 

Light is another important element of plant growth, and its 
healthy development is largely dependent upon it. Where it is not 
proportionate with other conditions, sickly, long-drawn-out plants 
will be the result. Evergreen plants, that require a season of rest 
in winter should be chosen for shady positions. Guard against 
excesses, as plants suffer from them as much as animals do, hence 
the necessity of carefully attending to their wants. 


PROTECTION OF TENDER ROSES. 
F. H. FELTER, OHIO. 
a, 

Having tried many ways of protecting roses in winter, I have 
at last adopted a method which I can recommend to the readers of 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. About the first of December, accord- 
ing to weather indications, I trim the tops of my monthly roses, 
leaving a good, strong growth above ground, a foot to eighteen 
inches, and in some cases even more. I then tie the branches 
together at the top and place from six to eight sticks around each 
bush, leaving a space of about three inches between the sticks and 
the bush. Then fill in between the sticks and bush with fallen 
leaves, saved for the purpose, and after filling in well, tie-the sticks 
close together at the top. Ihave tried this method four seasons 
and never have lost a rose bush which I considered healthy at the 
time it was tied up. 

The branches keep perfectly wherever they are entirely covered 
or protected by the dead leaves. The sticks keep the leaves around 
them, and prevent their blowing away. Some litter should be 
spread over the ground between the plants so that it will not be 
frozen to any great depth. Where leaves cannot be procured, straw 
will be the next best material, but hay should never be used as it 
heats and burns the roses. In the latitude of Southern Ohio, roses 
should not be tied up before December, or they are apt to be killed 
before winter really comes, and they should not be untied before 
pleasant weather in April. If after that time cold, frosty nights 
occur, the rose bushes should be thoroughly sprinkled with cold 
water in the morning before the sun shines on them. Young 
Hybrid Perpetuals should have the same protection as Monthlies, 
and I always protect Hybrid Teas the same as the Monthly Teas. 








MORE ABOUT CALLAS. 
GEORGE R. KNAPP. 
i 
There are nearly as many ways of treating the calla as there 
are writers on the subject; yet in the essential points relating to 
food, water and size of pot, there is but little difference of opinion. 
The calla to do its best, should not have too much pot room, but it 
must have plenty of food and water during the blooming season. 
Some of my best specimens are in so small pots that it is necessary 
to break the pots to get the plant out. I have been unable to 
induce my callas to respond at all well to food in the shape of con- 
centrated fertilizers; ammonia water suits them much better, but 








with me they do their very best when fed on liquid cow manure. 
From the first appearance of the bud stalks until spring this liquid: 
manure is given them twice a month, about a pint at each applica-. 
tion, and reduced in strength by the addition of water until it is. 
the color of weak coffee. In the intervals between the applications 
of liquid manure the plants are watered thoroughly twice each 
week with warm water. By these methods an abundance of bloom 
may be relied upon. After blooming, the plants are set out in the. 
open ground as early as this can be done with safety. The soil 
about them is kept free from weeds, but, aside from this, they have. 
no care given them, and the only water they receive is what falls 
from the clouds. Early in September the roots or bulbs are taken, 
up, the earth shaken off, and potted in as small pots as they can be 
crowded into with the necessary amount of soil. After potting 
they are left outdoors until cool weather sets in. This treatment 
has proved the most satisfactory with me, though I have had good 
results from partially resting the plants during summer, by laying 
the pots on their sides in a shady place, and also by cutting the 
tops down after blooming to within two inches of the pot, and stor- 
ing the plants in a dry cellar or shed. 


—_——»— 


WINTERING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
EBEN E. REXFORD. 
<sdilifpvinn 

Persons who have wintered chrysanthemums in the cellar often 
find that the young plants, grown from old clumps, or plants of 
last year’s raising, fail to do well, lacking vitality and giving but. 
few flowers. Iam satisfied that the trouble comes from keeping- 
the old plants too long in the cellar. They begin to grow before 
conditions are favorable, and, consequently, their growth is. 
unhealthy. The best way to winter chrysanthemums and grow 
new plants, is to take the pots to the cellar, or any room that is dark, 
and frost-proof, after the plants have completed their flowering in 
the fall and early winter. 

While the chrysanthemum is able to endure considerable frost, 
I prefer to keep it where there is no danger of its freezing. I do. 
not disturb the roots, but cut off the old stalks even with the sur- 
face of the soil. Each plant will generally have several suckers. 
about the crown, and unless these have made considerable growth 
it is best to leave them. If the soil is moist, I set the pot away 
without giving more water, and from the time the plants go into- 
the cellar to the time they are brought up no more water is given, 
unless I find that the soil is getting extremely dry. If the soil is. 
kept more than moist the plants will begin to grow, instead of being 
kept as nearly dormant as possible. The room should be dark and 
cool, for absence of light and warmth is conducive to rest on the: 
part of the plant. With light, heat and moisture they would keep. 
on growing all the year round, but would not make a healthy growth. 
If the plants get so dry that the shoots wilt they are not injured. 

The chrysanthemums should be brought up from the cellar late- 
in February, or early in March, and well watered. Very soon they 
begin to grow. Then I select the strongest shoots, and cut them 
from the old plants, aiming to get each cutting with a piece of 
healthy root attached. These I put into three-inch pots, in ordi- 
nary potting soil, and as fast as they fill the earth in the pot with 
roots I shift them to pots of a larger size, and as soon as the young 
plants have become well established, I increase the richness of 
the soil and do all I can to encourage strong and vigorous growth, 
as much of the future success of the plant depends on the start it: 
gets. I am convinced that if chrysanthemums are brought up 
early in the season, the young plants raised from them will be 
healthy and vigorous. But if left in the cellar until April or May, 
the young plants would not give satisfaction. 

As to the relative merits of new and old varieties of the chrys— 
anthemum, let me say this: If you are growing plants for your own 
use, as ornaments of the sitting-room or greenhouse, select some of 
the old and proved sorts, as they are, I find, stronger and more vig- 
orous than most of the new sorts. But if you grow plants for exhi- 
bition purposes, and want peculiar and striking flowers, then get. 
some of the new kinds. It is interesting to watch the outcome of: 
novelties, but the tried varieties are certain to give satisfaction. 








Phosphorus as @ Plant Food.—Phosphorus is a very essential ele- 
ment of plants and animals. It is continuously, though slowly,. 
liberated by the disintegration of rocks into soil, from which it is: 
selected and absorbed by the plant. It is estimated that the har— 
vesting of each acre of cereals removes nineteen pounds of phos— 
phoric acid from the soil. Each acre of hay removes 12.5 pounds. 
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MARKET GARDENING IN THE SOUTH. 


W. K. MORRISON, SOUTH CAROLINA. 
sn 

In the South of to-day, intensive farming is surrounded by 
‘peculiar conditions, the labor question, lack of capital, and the 
transition from a feudal to a democratic social system ; and it is 
vonly here and there that determined minds have succeeded, in 
implanting the spirit of industrial progress. We are far yet from 
attaining that homogeneous energy, so characteristic of Northern 
peoples. Not that the Southern peopleare unaware of their condition, 
but many obstacles are in the way, which do not appear on a super- 
ficial examination. The orange growing in Florida, the truck 


farms of Indian River, Mobile, Savannah, Charleston, and Norfolk, 
the development of the coal and iron interests, are only the bud- 
ling efforts of an awakened people, using a good climate and soil. 
<‘Truck” is expressive of the Old South’s idea of growing green 
‘crops for human consumption, and even to-day the South itself is a 





return obtained, as it depends so largely on the ability of the 
planter. The seasons are very reliable, probably more so than 
those of any other farming region east of the Rocky mountains. 

One thing which the stranger observes, is the absence of improved 
implements, and he would naturally conclude that the farmer was 
unprogressive, but where labor is so cheap and ignorant, may he 
not be wise? At any rate, his fields are well cared for, the hoe 
being the open sesame. A good deal of faith is also rested in 
ordinary stable manure from the city. The soil is a rich garden 
loam, friable, and easily worked. Drainage is bad, owing to low 
situation, and flatness of the land. The main products are potatoes, 
strawberries, asparagus, string beans, cabbage, cucumbers. Two 
crops a year is the rule, with some exceptions. Asparagus is the 
fancy crop, and offers great opportunities for a man who thoroughly 
understands its culture. One firm is said to have cleared $15,000 
last season from asparagus alone. The question of transportation 
to the markets of colder climates is a paramount one in such a 
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poor market for its own products in this line. The gastronomical 
idols are ‘‘ hog and hominy,” and for the large colored population, 
the cheapest fare must do, provided there is quantity. These con- 
ditions make it necessary for the Charleston market gardener to 
look to the North and West for customers, reserving only the 
overplus for home demands. At the same time he ev.joys many 
advantages, the mildclimate reducing the first cost, as he needs 
little housing, two crops per year, cheap and abundant labor, and 
an almost continuous season. Enjoying as he does these fine 
facilities, he makes a formidable competitor in the business he has 
undertaken. The first thipment from Charleston was made by a 
gentleman named Kennedy, in 1853, and consisted of potatoes, 
realizing $5.00 per barrel. It was not until 1866 that the business 
began in earnest, and since then it has increased, till last year the 
estimated value of the crop in this district was three million 
dollars. It would be almost impossible to give a fair idea of the 














A MARKET GARDEN, NEAR CHARLESTON, S.C., IN WINTER. 


trade as this, and it is only a meed of justice to affirm that the 
railways here have done their duty well, in this connection, but 
the steamboat men have done better, and it only needs a line of 
very fast steamers to render the planter of this section a formidable 
rival in all Northern markets. There is room for improvement, 
evidently, in the handling of this crop by the commission men, and, 
until this is accomplished, no great increase in this traffic may be 
looked for. In this direction is offered an excellent opportunity for 
codperative effort, which, if energetically made and properly 
followed up, will surely prove successful and profitable. 





Improved Dairying.—Dairy progress is often merely the fore- 
runner of progress all along the line, because the proper care and 
feeding of the herd gives a manure crop that incites to high farm- 
ing. Discuss improved dairying at the institutes this winter. There 
is no greater room for improvement in any branch of agriculture. 
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Happy Children at Christmas Time. 


LLA ROCKWOOD. 


ae 

In every household special pains should be taken 
to insure a “good time” for the little ones of the 
family ; and in homes where there are no children 
the opportunity is afforded to make it a pleasant 
day for some less fortunate little ones whose par- 
ents have not the means of providing gifts and a 
good dinner for them. 

Perhaps during the year that is nearly gone 
death has taken from your home the child, or 
children, God had given you, and you mournfully 
sit at your lonely hearth brooding over your grief, 
refusing to be comforted. It may cost an effort, 
and perhaps you feel that you cannot now endure 
the sound of childish voices in your silent rooms; 
yet it will surely bring comfort to you if you throw 
off this feeling and invite some children to spend 
the day with you. In memory of your own little 
one, who now needs them no more, prepare a few 
gifts for your guests. Whatever these may be, toys 
or useful articles of which they stand in need, they 
will not fail to give pleasure to the recipients. 
Let the dinner be as nice as you can prepare it, 
and the memory of it will linger long years in the 
little hearts of those who partake of it. It may be 
as bread upon the waters—who knows ? 

As far as possible let the gifts be suited to the 
needs of the recipient. The boy whose toes ache 
with cold will appreciate warm shoes; and to the 
little girl who has no other headcovering than a 
summer hat, a new hood will be welcome. Skates 
are always acceptable to boys, and I had nearly 
said that the average boy would prefer them to 
the new shoes if the choice were offered him. A 
lady once remarked in my hearing that she 
thought it a mistake to make only gifts of wear- 
ing apparel to poor children even if it was needed. 
Children, she said, appreciate toys, candies and 
nuts or even ornamental gifts, more than they do 
clothes, and that a child would get more en- 
joyment out of such things even if he went with 
cold feet and bare hands. 

Be that as it may, each of us is able to give 
pleasure of some sort to some child at Christmas 
time. Let not this joyous season pass while we 
selfishly lavish gifts upon those whom we have 
every reason to expect will return the compli- 
ment, and leave unnoticed those to whom Christ- 
mas means so little more than the name. 


a — 


Suggestions About Reading. 
ANNIE L. HANNAH. 
——= 

How often do we hear women say, and say quite 
sincerely, “O, that I had the time to do some reac- 
ing!” Now let me give you the experience of one 
busy woman. She had long been anxious to read 
Irving’s Life of Washington, but she had not a 
moment during the day to devote to such an occu- 
pation, and by evening her brain, which had been 
under constant strain all day, was too exhausted to 
attempt it, and demanded the relaxation which 
nothing is so sure to give as some good, pure, novel 
orstory. She had, however, at her disposal the 
hours before breakfast, and as the winter gave 
place to spring and found her desire still unat- 
tained, she bethought herself, one morning on 
waking before her usual time, of rising an hour 
earlier each day, and devoting that period to her 
book. This determination she carried into effect, 
and found it to work like a charm. The world was 
so fresh, her own mind so clear, that the reading 
was a positive delight, and before the summer was 
ended she had finished the book, and had started 
on a French history, which, though not such easy 
reading as Irving, was still accomplished without 
any difficulty. 

Iam fully aware that this morning hour is to 
many among the busiest of the day; and I know 
that in large sections of the country, it is almost 
impossible, from morning till night during the 
summer, to find moments enough for the pressing 
work that must be done. But there are the short 








winter afternoons, and the long winter evenings 
when weary bodies may be rested while the unex- 
hausted mind is being nourished, and in these 
hours much may be accomplished. Promise your- 
self—and keep yourself to your promise—that you 
will read, say, ten pages, each day, of some solid 
work; and you will be astonished by the end of 
the winter, to find the ground which you have 
been over. Try the plan you who have long 
wished to read, and see if it will not prove a 
grand success. It is the systematic work that 
shows. Keep a list of the books you read—when 
begun and finished—and see if, when with the 
coming of the springtime you look it over, you will 
not marvel that so much has been accomplished 
in the little time you have devoted to reading each 
day. Do not say that you cannot spare those mo- 
ments: for as surely as to us has been intrusted a 
body and mind, so surely have we a duty to them 
and one which is quite as binding as some which, 
because they are not so pleasant, we may consider 
more so. Our mind is given us as a talent for 
which we must give an account, and our bodies, 
are not machines, and are not with impunity to be 
treated as such, even if at times it be found neces- 
sary to “‘slight’”’ the work for their sakes. 
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Walking the Best Exercise. 


MRS. E. M. LUCAS. 
(iis 

There is nothing like walking to tone up the sys- 
tem, and to develop muscular vigor. Dumb bells 
and Indian clubs are good for the arms, chest and 
shoulders; rowing develops the back and loins; 
sparring cultivates agility; but as an all-around 
exercise, cheap, within reach of all, requiring 
neither apparatus nor instructor, and easy to be 
regulated to any degree of strength, there is noth- 
ing like walking. It puts all the muscles of the 
body in play. It enlarges the lungs and makes 
them strong; it expands the chest; it strengthens 
the digestive powers; it rounds out the calf, de- 
velops the thigh, straightens the back, and gives 
size and suppleness and “spring” to every mus- 
cle of the body. Not dawdling along with a 
limp in your step, stopping to lean against every 
tree in the sun, lingering to look at the display of 
beautiful goods in the show windows; neither 
mincing along at a short, dainty gait, as though 
your toe weights were over-heavy and your digni- 
ty hung on a hair, but real walking, with a full, 
long stride, the body but slightly forward, arms 
swinging free, the weight falling lightly on the 
ball of the foot, and rebounding with a forward 
spring full of grace and power. 

Walking is the natural and normal exercise, and 
hurts no woman who rightly sets about it. A 
woman who is unaccustomed to vigorous walking, 
in order to become a good pedestrian, should look 
first to her shoes. These must be broad across the 
forward part of the foot, offering not the least ob- 
struction to the free movement of the toes. The 
heels should be low and broad; and the shoe must 
fit rather snugly about the heel and instep. The 
full dress equipment should weigh not more than 
two and a half, or three pounds, and must hang 
from the shoulders, without any band, pinned or 
buttoned, about the waist. The walker must be 
comfortable enough to be unconscious of her at- 
tire. A hat that shades the eyes is in order. So 
prepared, try any distance that does not prove fa- 
tiguing as an initial experiment. It will probably 
be from a mile and a half to two miles, and must 
be walked at a brisk pace, three miles and a half 
an hour being a good limit. When this can be done 
without backache or foot weariness, increase the 
distance. 





One Test of a Gentleman. 


PRUDENCE RHODES. 
Oli: 

Did it ever oceur to any of the boys who read 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST to think of the 
small things that help to make the character of a 
gentleman? I witnessed a scene from my window 
the other day, which taught me that one of these 
things is kindness to inferior animals. I do not 
like the word “brute.” I have seen many brutal 
boys and men, and I have known many animals 
who were not brutal. The gentleman whose @ot- 
tage adjoins mine was about to take his wife fora 
drive, when the horse started with affright at 
some sound or sight. I was shocked and sur- 
prised to see this man of culture, and, as I had 
until then believed, of refinement, kick the ani- 
mal severely. Only the evening before, at a social 





gathering, I had heard a lady say of this man, “ He 
is perfectly lovely, aud a most thorough gentle- 
man in every way.” 

** Not according to my standards,” I said to my- 
self, after I had seen his manner of treating his 
horse, and I hope all the boys who read this wil} 
agree with me. If you are not quite sure about a 
new boy at your school, or in your neighborhood, 
just notice how he treats his dog, or horse, or the 
cows he drives to pasture, or his father’s servant, 
or hired men. If he has anoble nature, he will be 
kind to all inferiors, whether they be animals, or 
inferiors by birth, or age; if he has a mean nature 
he will show it in his treatment of them. The in- 
fluence of cruelty on the dumb beast is only less. 
pernicious than it is on yourself, for while it is. 
true that no vicious animal was ever made better 
by abuse, it is also true that the very abuse which 
you heap upon the creature in your power reacts 
upon yourself in corrupting your better nature. 

The sight of a wild bird in a cage is almost as 
pitiful to me as it would be to see a slave toiling 
in his chains. A celebrated tenor singer was once 
passing through a market where hundreds of 
feathered songsters were exposed for sale, con- 
fined in tiny cages. He looked about him sadly 
for a few moments, then bought every bird and 
ordered their cages to be taken to the public 
square and opened. As the songs of joy and 
thankfulness poured from the multitude of tiny 
throats, the singer looked after them with tears 
in his eyes, saying, ‘‘Go my brothers, go and be 
free.” Ionce had a beautiful Jersey cow that the 
hired man pronounced a most vicious kicker. One 
day, during his absence, I milked her myself, but 
with fear and trembling, talking to her the while 
in a kindly, reassuring voice; much to my surprise 
I carried in the pail brimming with milk. The 
next time I determined to watch, unseen, my 
man’s mode of procedure when he went to milk 
her. His first act was to greet her with a kick, 
and when the poor trembling beast returned it he 
began to belabor her with a piece of board. 

Ask any trainer of animals, and he will tell you 
that his elephants, horses, dogs, or mice, are 
taught their clever tricks by kindness, and not 
through fear. Just think how it is with your- 
selves boys, how much better you like a kind 
word than a thrashing, and how much farther it, 
goes with you. Therefore, treat these “‘far away 
cousins,” as Von Ruppe calls them, as you would 
have others act toward you. 
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How to Make a Japanese Gown. 
M. C. RANKIN. 
on ae 

Japanese gowns cannot be surpassed for com- 
fort, convenience, and beauty, and, moreover, they 
have the still further advantage of simplicity, so 
that the making would not be a difficult matter, 
even for one quite ignorant of dressmaking. The 
material required is four widths of flannel, or 
other goods, 27 inches wide. If wider material is 
used, the widths must be reduced to about this 
measurement. Make each width long enough to 
reach from the neck to the floor, allowing for a 
hem. Sew the two back widths together, and to 
these join the front widths, which have been 
sewed three-quarters of the way up. At the top of 
the side seams slope it off a little to form a shoul- 
der. Sew this side seam far enough for the shoul- 
der, and then leave an opening of about 16 inches. 
from the shoulder seam for the sleeve. The 
sleeve is perfectly straight, in one piece, and a 
little more than twice as wide as the opening, the 
extra width being used to give fullness on the 
shoulder. Face the bottom of the sleeve, either 
with the same or a contrasting material, for sev- 
eral inches. This may be turned back; but, as the 
sleeve has a flowing effect, the lining will show 
anyway. At the top, or neck, gather the two back 
widths and the two front widths into the right 
size for a neck, and finish with a rolling collar. 

The shoulder seams are usually sewed on the 
right side, and then a band of the material, either 
machine or feather stitched, sewed upon them. 
Long ribbons, sewed on either side at the neck, are 
tied to hold the gown together: The front is so full 
that it is not necessary to have buttons, but, in 
order to prevent the possibility of its ever flying 
open, fancy pins should hold it prettily in place. 
Such a gown makes a beautiful and useful Christ- 
mas present. It may be exceedingly dainty, as, 
for instance, when made of white flannel, with the 
hem and shoulder seams feather-stitched with 
pink embroidery silk, the sleeves faced with pink 
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surah, and long pink ribbons at the neck. Or it 
may be of dark, serviceable material; but still 
very beautiful with an artistic combination of 


color. Few who are the happy possessors of these 
gowns will allow themselves to be without one. 
i 
A Sunflower Lamp Screen. 
=< 


Some of the daintiest and prettiest lamp screens 
are made of tissue paper, Which if properly han- 
dled, can be mzde very effective; but if the paper 





A FLORAL LAMP SCREEN. 


be roughly used it is much worse than nothing. 
The sunflower screen seen in the accompanying 
illustration, is very easily made, and has been 
much admired. The petals are composed of three 
circular pieces of yellow tissue paper, the first 
twelve inches in diameter, the second eleven and 
the third ten. These are cut in deep scallops or 
points, and each point is then folded together and 
shirred up lightly on a knitting needle, just 
enough to give a crinkled appearance. These are 
pasted together in the middle. The center is 
formed of brown paper. A strip three inches 
wide is folded together, the double edge cut in 
slits a quarter of &n inch wide and half the depth, 
and enough of this made to cover a center of paste- 
board which is fitted snugly in. The strips are 
then sewed on so that they stand upright, begin- 
ning in the middle. When the center is all cover- 
ed, itis pasted in. A safety curtain pin is fastened 
on the back to suspend it from the shade. 





tiie 
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A Japanese Scrap Jar. 
—__ 

The Japanese scrap jar, or vase, seen in Fig. 1 of 
the accompanying illustrations, is made of cre- 
tonne and intended to be used for scraps. It will 
be found of very convenient 
height to stand beside the 
sewing machine. To make 
this jar requires one and a 
quarter yards of cretonne, 
one yard of silesia and the 
same quantity of heavy 
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FIG. 1. SCRAP JAR. FIG. 2. DIAGRAM. 
pasteboard. First cut a pattgrn according to the 
diagram shown in Fig. 2; after which cut from the 
pasteboard six of the long panels, and one piece 
for the bottom. In selecting the cretonne for the 
vase, choose a pattern that resembles the designs 
on china vases, and has a Japanese effect. The 








pattern illustrated herewith is in shades of blue | 


on a white ground, and the vase is lined with | 
plain blue silesia. Cover each piece of pasteboard 
with cretonne on one side, and silesia on the 
other, and overcast the edges together. Join the 
six parts by overhanding them together on the 
outside, and then overhand the bottom piece in. 


tte 


Ornamental Pin-Roll. 


— 

The accompanying sketch illustrates a very 
dainty little pin-roll, handsome and ornamental 
when suspended by the side of a mirror or from 
any convenient hook, that may happen to offer 
appropriate support, among the ornaments or fur- 
nishings of one’s room. It is as neat and attrac- 
live as it is useful. To copy the design, make a 
solid roll of curled hair, two inches thick and four 
and a half long, and cover it smoothly with soft 
flannel or muslin, gathering and drawing in the 
cover at each end, as a bolster is covered. Slip 
this inside a cover made of a piece of pretty silk 
or satin, six inches wide and seven inches long, 
on which two floral sprays have been embroidered. 
Turn in a seam’s width at the edge of one end, 
gather with strong, double silk, draw up closely 
and fasten in the center of the end, finish the 
other end in the same way, but do not break off 
the silk. Change the needle for a long, slender 








HANGING PIN CUSHION. 


darner, run this straight through the middle of 
the roll from end to end, pull the thread short 
enough to give the ends a slightly puffed appear- 
ance with a depression in the center, and fasten 
it. Around the roll, midway between the ends, 
tie a silk cord, tipped with fluffy silk tassels, 
drawing it in closely, and knot the ends in front, 
as seen in the sketch. The arrangement of the 
cords by which it is suspended is alscshown. The 
full cluster of loops ornamenting each end is 
tacked securely over the center gathers, entirely 
eoncealing them. Stock the roll with nice assort- 
ed pins, black and white, large and small, and 
suspend it as suggested and it will be found so 
pretty and handy that it will soon become indis- 
pensable. Figured or brocaded silk would make a 
pretty cover for such a roll, and ribbon might be 
used in place of the cord if one chose. 





From Little Acorns. 
scaling 

An experiment which will interest almost any 
child requires only one of mamma’s tin-covered 
jelly glasses and a nice, plump acorn. Half fill 
the glass with water; with a tack or darning 
needle make a small hole through the top and 
pass a stout thread through it. To one end of this 
tie a bit of twig, or a lath nail, which must rest 
transversely on the tin top to prevent the string 
from being drawn through. To the other end of 
the string tie an acorn, and suspend it -half an 
inch above the water. Keep the glass in a warm 





room. After a few days the moisture, generated 
in the glass, will hang in alarge drop from the 
acorn; next the acorn will burst and a root will 
protrude; then a stem will shoot out. Before it 
reaches the tin top, cut a bit of card to fit the top 
of the glass, and enough larger to rest on the edge, | 
and make a hole in it large enough for the stem 
to pass through. Soon tiny leaves will sprout, 
and in six weeks, or so, you will have, if not a “tall 


oak,” at least a sturdy little oak. You may use a 
card at first if you place a pebble or some kind of 


| a weight on top to keep it from being displaced. 





A Serviceable Penwiper. 
—— 
The penwiper shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration will make a nice little gift for papa, and 

















A SLATE PENWIPER. 

recall his school days, as it is made to imitate a 
slate used some years ago. To make the cover 
take a piece of cardboard two and one-half by 
three and one-half inches, and rule a half ineh 
frame: around it, after which paint the middle 
black, the frame light yellow, and the corners 
silver. The lettering must be done with white 
paint. Having completed this, paste it on a piece 
of cloth, then cut several layers of the cloth the 
same size and fasten through the hole, seén in the 
top of the frame. 


A Simple Dressing Case. 


The top of a bureau does not meet the require- 
ments of the young lady of the present day, in the 
way of a dressing table. The charming pieces of 
furniture modeled after those of colonial times 
are quite out of the question for many of us, but 
anyone may have a dressing table, like that seen 
in our sketch, for two or three dollars, or even 
less. Take an ordinary pine kitchen table and 
shorten the legs until of the height at which a 
lady can comfortably make her toilet when sitting. 
Around three sides tack a deep box-plaited frill of 
soft, clinging Japanese crepe or silkaline; over 
the top spread a white linen cloth embroidered or 








HOME-MADE DRESSING CASE. 


hemstitched. If the former, use embroidery silk 
to match the color of the decorations of the room, 
with which the drapery of the table must also 
harmonize. Drape curtains from a bracket af- 
fixed to the wall, looping them back, and: fasten- 
ing to the sides of the table by full ribbon bows, 
or double loops of the curtain material. Hanga 
mirror against the wall, the plain, cheap frame of 
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which may be covered with the same goods. A 
tray for brush and comb, two pretty little china 
dishes, one for hairpins the other for jewelry, a 
hand mirror and a pincushion covered with linen, 
complete the tasteful outfit. 


itaiias 


Permanent Calendars. 


LAURA E. HUTCHINSON. 





=_-_- 

The new year, 1893, will soon be here, and every- 
body must, of course, have a calendar; and here, 
as elsewhere, where an article can be useful and 
at the same time ornamental it is all the better. 
The aceccompanying illustrations represent two 
calendars pretty enough to adorn any home. The 
one seen in Fig: 1 represents a calendar of white 
celluloid, of oblong shape, being ten inches 
long and seven inches in width. A vine is painted 
all around the edge. The one shown in the illus- 
tration is of wild roses and leaves, but other flow- 
ers can be used if preferred. After the paint is 
dry, cut out the celluloid from the outer edge of 
the vine. The ribbow used is pink satin of the 
same widths as that in Fig. 2, but the wide rib- 
bon may be used for hanging if it is preferred. 
Care should be taken to have the ribbon harmonize 
with the design. For example, if forget-me-nots 
are chosen, use light blue-ribbon, and if holly, 
red ribbon. Fig. 2 is a large pansy, cut from a 
piece of white celluloid. The upper petals are 
painted around the edge with oil paint, in pur- 
ple, shaded dark and light to give them the 
desired effect. The three lower petals are tip- 
ped with shades of yellow, the centers being 
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FIG. 2. 
ORNAMENTAL CALENDARS. 


FIG. 1. 


painted dark purple, with just a few dashes of 
yellow. In allthe petals but one, two slits are cut, 
just large enough to allow ribbon to run through 
easily. The upper ribbon, used for the year, is a 
short piece, and does not show below the pansy; 
several years can be marked on it, if desired, and 
moved as necessary. The other ribbons have the 
names of the months, dates of the month, and days 
of the week marked on each respectively. The 
ribbon used for the dates is lavender satin one 
inch and a half in width. The calendar is hung 
with ribbon of the same shade but only one-half 
inch wide. Make a bunch of loops, where it is 
sewed to the pansy, and also a few above. 





A Pretty Morning Apron. 
ELEANOR H. WADY. 
ay ae 

Where one does her own work and must answer 
the bell, tend white-robed babies, and look, at any 
moment, ready for some chance dropper-in, a need 
is felt fora neat and pretty apron, yet one that is 
sufficiently durable to meet the wear and tear 
which falls to the lot of working garments. 

The most serviceable material for such an apron 
is plain, unbleached muslin of medium quality, of 
which two widths, each forty inches in length, or 
proportionately longer to suit the height of 
wearer, is required. Cut one length in two, and 
sew to each side of the other to prevent the seam 
coming in front; baste in a four-inch hem at the 
bottom, and just above this draw six threads‘and 
hemstitch. This work is much less formidable 
than it appears for the muslin threads draw easily, 
and after once acquiring the knack, hemstitching 
can be done almost, if not quite as rapidly as the 
plain fell. 

Insert the needle into the edge of the hem, 
throw the thread to the left, take up a cluster of 





threads, pull them together, insert the needle into 
the edge of the hem and repeat. After the hem is 
finished, if desired, it may be stamped with sprays 
in front and in each corner, and then embroidered. 
Wash linens and silks are expensive, but a very 





FIG.1. JAPANESE LETTER POCKET. 
pleasing effect may be produced by using ravel- 
ings of ordinary checked gingham, which work 
quite as satisfactorily as tambour cotton. Take 
three threads, use a coarse needle, and, instead of 
outlining, run the design; the work proceeds more 
rapidly and looks more delicate. In the running 
stitch used, the best effect is obtained by taking 
rather small stitches and keeping the thread al- 
most wholly on the surface. To accomplish this 
put the needle under one, or, if fine cloth, two 
threads, skip three or four, then under one, and so 
on. Finish the apron with belt and strings. 

No extra care is necessary in washing, as the 
colors are fast, only it should never be boiled or 
blued. Both tend to whiten, and its chief beauty 


' is the soft creamy ground so well adapted to show 


to best advantage the colors used in embroidering. 


—————— 


Letter Pocket and Hair Receiver. 
lies. 

The fans illustrated in the accompanying en- 
gravings, can be purchased at a Japanese or art 
store for ten cents. These are made in lovely 
shades of pink, green and yellow, also white with 
colored stripes, and so soft and pliable that after 
having the center stick removed they can be bent 
in any shape and used for different receptacles. 
The fan folded, as seen in Fig. 1, forms a letter 
pocket and may be attached to the side of a desk 
or on the wall above it. It is made of a solid col- 








_ FIG. 2. JAPANESE HAIR RECEIVER. 
ored fan, and trimmed with a darker shade of 
ribbon. Fig. 2 represents a hair-receiver, the 
midrib being left in, and the sides curled over 





to form the cornucopia. It is decorated with a 
bunch of grasses which is tied on with a bow of 
blue satin ribbon, the fan being light blue. 
> 
A Cabinet for Kerosene Lamps. 
J. L. TOWNSHEND. 
oe 

Except in the large towns and cities, the greater 
part of our people must depend on lamps to light 
their homesat night. The many newinventions in 
lamps have about perfected that useful and neces- 
sary utensil, both in mechanical arrangement, and 
beauty of design. For the half dozen or more 
lamps in my household, I have designed a lamp 
cabinet, to keep the lamps from dust and flies, to 
provide a place for extra wicks and chimneys, a 
place for the lantern, and asafe and convenient 
place for a five gallon pump tank of coal-oil. A 
view of the cabinet is given in the sketch. It is 
made of white pine, with front pieces of fancy 
grained spruce, the woodwork tinted with cherry 
stain and finished with a coat of fine quality var- 
nish. The lower part is two feet high, two feet 
long, and 16 inches deep. A shelf, so constructed 
that it moves in and out, is supported in front by 
an ornamental foot. On this shelf is kept the 
tank of oil. The shelf is drawn out when lamps 
are to be filled, thus bringing the tank in an easy 
position for use. The upper part of the cabinet is 
four feet high, two feet wide, and eight inches 











A CONVENIENT LAMP CABINET. 

deep. A drawer six inches deep at the bottom 
contains wicks, burners, and chimneys, and uten- 
sils for cleaning the lamps. One or more shelves 
above the drawer may be placed at such distances 
apart as will best fit the lamps. Curtains are pro- 
vided for the front as they will. not break the 
globes or shades which may project beyond the 
shelves. : 

I use metal lamps, only, so that there can be no 
breakage, and burn the best quality of oil, there- 
by reducing to the least possible amount all dan- 
ger from accidents. In the use of oil the very best 
has proved to be the most economical, as, unlike 
the common grades, it burns till all is consumed, 
a given amount lasting much longer and -yielding 
a very bright light. 

Wicks need renewing when about one-third 
burned away, as they filter so much oil that they 
become clogged with dirt. Burners that have 
turned black with use should be boiled in strong 
lye water to extract the oil and. brighten them. 
If very old and black they should be replaced 
with new ones. 





~~ 


Laundrying Table Cloths. 


H H. LOUIS. 
a 

Nothing adds so much to the appearance of one’s 
table as snowy white linen cloths a1id napkins. 
I have tried different methods without success un- 
til Iadopted the following plan. Gather up all the 
soiled table cloths, napkins, doylies, etc.; have 
ready a tub of tepid water, in which make'a soft 
lather of pure soap. Wash the clothes through 
several waters, they should never be soiléd enough 
to need much scrubbing, rinse and hang them out to 
dry in the wind and sun if the weather be suitable. 
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Do not let them get too dry, nor use bluing nor 
starch; have your irons hot and iron while the 
clothes are damp. Brush out the fringes, while 
they are damp, with an ordinary scrubbing brush 
kept for that purpose, and you will have napery 
fit for a queen’s table. You can also laundry your 


most delicate linen cambrie handkerchiefs in this | 
| stone, mottling the rest of the surface with liquid 


manner. I had frequently washed china silks 
and searfs in this manner, without fading them, 
of course ironing them between cloths. This 
method of washing gives a softness to handsome 
table linen that I have never seen equaled by any 
other process. 


Bonbonniere. 


The bonbonniere seen niin: the accompanying en- 
graving is inexpensive and very easily made, but 
when filled with candy is as dainty a little gift as 








A PRETTY BONBONNIERE. 

you can imagine. Take a sheet of heavy drawing 
paper, or a piece of celluloid, and from it cut a 
triangle, the three sides of which are each twelve 
inches in length. Then scallop it according to the 
design seen in the illustration and paint, here and 
there, in water colors small sprays of forget-me- 
nots. Where the dotted lines are seen, fold it 
over and touch with gold along the edges. Draw 
the three sides together with narrow blue ribbon, 
by passing it through the tiny holes in each side, 
tie the ends in a bow, and your bonbonniere is 
finished. 


A Pretty Design for for a Book Weight. 


A small painting noticed < on a book weight re- 
cently was so “neat, so plainly suggestive of the 
use that was to be made of the heavy but pretty 
little affair, that a sketch of it is herewith given. 
One who can sketch, with pen, pencil or brush, 
will find it an agreeable change from the hack- 
neyed inscriptions and designs usually chosen for 
such articles. The book weight mentioned was a 
bag filled with shot. It was made of very fine 
linen canvas lined with bright tan-colored satin, 























SERVICEABLE PAPER WEIGHT. 
and tied, an inch and a half from the top to form 
a pretty fluted frill, with a silk cord of the same 
color tipped with little silk tassels. On one side 
was painted, with water colors, the studious baby, 
a plump, solid little fellow with white gown and 








flaxen hair, sitting sedately on the great leather- 
brown book. The weight was very closely and 
compactly arranged, and used, whenever needed, 
to prevent books from closing, or as a paper 
weight; it also made a pretty ornament for the 
reading table at any time. The same design may 
be painted on the top of a smoothly worn beach- 
making another beautiful weight. 


gold, thus 


| Another style of weight may be made by filling a 


small box with shot or other pieces of lead. The 
box must first be smoothly covered with chamois 
and then decorated on the top with the design, in 
shades of brown, or the sketch may be copied 
with pen and ink on any suitable material. 
WEEE EG Ec 


A Double Roll-Cozy. 
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The roll-cozy represented by our sketch is a 
charming piece of useful fancy work that will 
delight the heart of every tasteful housekeeper. 
It is made of two'squares of fine but heavy linen, 
one a little larger than the other. The fringe bor- 
dering both squares is headed by a row of fine 
needlework, in colored wash silk, whieh parts the 
fringe into little clusters, and prevents raveling. 
*“ Hot rolls, hot rolls,” in large, fancy letters, is 
outlined in the corners, with silk of the same col- 
or. Any color that will harmonize with the china 
or table napery and is dark enough to be seen dis- 
tinctly may be used. The leaf sprays are in an- 
other shade of the same, or a different color; they 
are pretty with stems in shades of wood-brown 
and leaves in brownish olive. The border of the 
smaller square is done after the rest of the work 
is completed; then the fancy stitches heading the 
fringe are worked through both squares, tacking 
them permanently together. 

The cozy is to be laid on the roll plate, plain side 
up, the rolls piled in the center, and the corners 
folded up over them, wrapping them warmly ; then 
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PRETTY COVER FOR ROLLS. 
the words, plainly readable, are seen from all sides 
of the table. Such a pretty piece of needle work 
might serve as a token for a guest to leave with her 
hostess as a reminder of a pleasant little visit. 
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More Comfortable Comforts. 
ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 

: ~< 

A good many have known what it was to go to 
bed, on a frosty winter night, buried in quilts and 
blankets, and to wake up next morning nearly as 
tired as when they went to sleep. The reason for 
this discomfort must needs lie in the great weight 
of the covering. It is only natural that our con- 
stitution should revolt at such treatment. The 
night is for rest—not for the expenditure of vital 
force in holding up heavy coverings. 

Quilts and comfortables are indispensable in a 
cold quarter of the world; but let us make them 
as light as we can, for the benefit of our health. 
The secret of delightfully thick and light quilts 
is to spread the cotton out into great sheets and 
hang them upon clothes-horses and lines behind 
the kitchen stove, and let them remain for a week. 
Every bit of moisture is driven out, of course, and 
the cotton becomes almost as light as down. It 
takes patience and makes a little eonfusion in 
one’s kitchen, but just wait until you tuck your 
tired self under the big, new comforter, and see— 
feel—how it deserves its pleasant name! Another 
very good way is to use big sheets of tissue paper 








between the layers of cotton. The sheets can be 
bought just for the purpose. Let there be a cotton 
layer next the outside covering, then alternate 
tissue paper and cotton layers. The paper is a 
great protection from the cold, and as light as the 
proverbial vanity itself. With a little extra 
trouble and a trifling expense, we are ready to 
defy Jack Frost and all his wiles, and to snap our 
fingers at the wintriest winter the “ oldest inhab- 
itant” ever knew. 


A Ladies’ N ovel Slipper Case. 
LENA J. RINGUEBERG. 
—— 

Ladies will always wear slippers, no doubt, so 
from time to time we must invent new and con- 
venient cases, as the 
ones which have 
gone out of fashion 
are laid aside. The 
design given in the 
accompanying illus- 
tration, is certainly 
unique and one that 
is easily copied. The 
rustic handle may be 
procured at any para- 
sol manufacturer’s, 
or one might even 
utilize a pretty han- 
dle of an old parasol, 
the covering of which 
has become worn out. 
The pockets are 
made of a circular 
piece of cretonne, 
thirty inches in di- 
ameter. This is lined 
with silesia and 
bound with worsted 
braid of the same 
color. Tack this to 
the handle in six A PARASOL SLIPPER CASE. 
places making six pockets; also fasten firmly at 
the bottom. Sew a loop of braid at the upper part 
by which to hang it up and tie a bow made from 
three-fourths of a yard of satin ribbon at the 
lower part. This design is very pretty in pink, 
although other colors may be used. 
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A Case for Souvenir Spoons. 
_ ~~ 

Soft chamois makes. the ideal spoon ease, as it 
keeps the spoons so bright and shiny just as we 
like to see our treasures, each one with a history 
of a pleasant trip, or gift from a friend. The case 
herewith illustrated is made to hold one-half 
dozen after-dinner coffee spoons. The piece of 
chamois should measure eight and one-half by ten 
inches before the end is turned over to form the 
pockets. Bind the edges with light green ribbon 
stitched on with rabies of the same shade, and 
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SOUVENIR SPOON CASE. 
divide the pockets by rows of feather-stitching in 
green silk. The lettering is done in gilt, and the 
case folded and tied together with ribbons. 





The Farmers’ Poet. 
—— 

The death of John Greenleaf Whittier takes 
away the man who wrote nearer to the farmer’s 
heart than any other American poet. Among the 
world’s poets, Robert Burns of Scotland is the only 
one who wrote with an equal degree of the spirit 
of the farmer who works on his own small farm, 
but Whittier absorbed only the purest thought 
and aims of an added century of civilization. 
Whittier’s poetry everywhere breathes forth the 
fact that manual toil is honorable, and his lifework 


ripe ones. After they are all completed, tie pieces 
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against slavery was a protest against the degrada- 
tion of any kind of work. He was a farmer’s boy, | 
and by doing the chores and the farm tasks 
learned to work hard, which, next to integrity, is 
the most useful acquisition any man Can possess. 
All farm boys and girls enjoy his Corn Song, his 
Barefoot Boy, his Snowbound, and his Maud Mul- 
ler. If, as he says, Burns has sweetened toil, then 
Whittier has purified and ennobled toil. 
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An Artificial Fruit Panel. 
candied 

An appropriate panel for the dining-room can 
be made with. but little trouble and expense, 
by mounting a branch of paper oranges on a 12 
cent reed splasher. To make the oranges, cut a 
sheet of white tissue paper into six squares, fill 
each square with ground cork, such as Malaga 
grapes come packed in, tie them together, and 








shape with the hands until they are perfectly 
round. Then cover these balls with squares of 
orange-colored paper which have been crushed 
between the hands to give them a rough effect, 
draw the paper round as tightly as possible leav- 
ing a long stem on each. Make the seventh 
orange a little smaller than the others and draw a 
light green paper over it to form a contrast to the 


of covered wire to each one and wind with nar- 
row strips of dark green paper. Cut the leaves 
from green paper, creasing them to imitate veins 
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FRUIT PANEL FOR THE DINING-ROOM. 


with a tin or brass leaf mould, or with a knitting 
needle. Arrange the oranges and leaves into a 
pleasing group or branch and sew it on the panel. 
Artificial fruit or vegetables can be purchased 
ready for mounting if desired. Manilla rope is 
used for the fringe. See illustration. 
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Repairing a Disabled Plant Stand. 
G. A. WOOLSON, VERMONT. 
—_ 

A new plant stand was in demand. Chancing to 
see remarkably well-shaped semi-circular one at 
an auction I purchased the same; but found after- 
ward that the lower shelf, which was made in 
two sections, sagged so badly that it was almost 
useless. Thestand had evidently been overloaded 
and injured by exposure on an open piazza. Just 
how to remedy the matter was not easy to decide. 

Disearding all suggestions of clumsy wooden 
braces and the like, wire was finally adopted. As 
my tool chest could not furnish just the size re- 
quired, a coil of wire from a discarded bustle was 
promptly contributed by the party most interest- 
ed in the stand, and proved, when straightened, 
to be just the thing. An instance of domestic 
‘economy, demonstrating that nothing is in vain. 

Holes were punched midway in each half sec- 
tion about an inch from the edge; a twist of the 
wire kept it from slipping through and it was 








passed up through the three shelves, and the lower 
one carefully drawn in place; the wire was then 


passed down through a hole about an inch from 
the last, through the central support of the upper 
shelf, up and down again in a similar manner. 
The other section being drawn in place, the wire 
was then securely fastened on the under side by 
the aid of a nail. A neater way of remedying a 
trouble of this kind would be hard to find. 
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A Novel Pincushion. 
i 

The pincushion shown in the accompanying il- 
lustration makes a dainty little ornament for the 
dressing table and 
consists of a little old- : 
fashioned rocker E a 
painted white, uphol- ae Pee 
stered with blue | b ities 
plush and trimmed S. } 
with tiny blue bows. i ff , 
The chairs can be fi I j 
bought at an art store, 7 N ' 
or any place where 
fancy goods are sold, — 
for 25 cents, ready P 
for painting and may 
be made to imitate a 
cherry or oak, or they 
may be gilded if so 
desired. If the chain f\, ins 
is gilded, or stained, | } 
to imitate oak,a 
pleasing contrast is = 
produced by using = 
olive-green plush for A QUAINT PINCUSHION. 
upholstering, and satin ribbon of the same shade 
for the bows. Old-rose plush may also be used 
very effectively when the chair is painted white. 
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A Peanut Chinaman. 


The comical little Chinaman shown in the accom- 
panying illustration is composed of peanuts, tur- 
key red calico or yellow silesia—a little piece of 
black silk and a small quantity of thread. Select 
five peanuts, one of 
which should be much 
larger than the others and 
used for the head; mark the 
eyes, nose and mouth on it 
with ink, then take a piece 
of calico, fold it together 
and cut it so it will measure 
four and one-fourth inches 
in length and two and one- 
half in width; sew these 
pieces together on the sides, 
hem across the bottom, and 
sew together through the 
middle to form the trousers. 
Sew a peanutin the bottom 
of the legs for the feet, and 
fasten the other end of the 
cloth to the head. 

The coat requires a piece of 
black silesia, measuring 
seven by five inches; fold 
this so it will be three and 
and one-half by five inches, THE CHINAMAN. 
cut a little opening in the middle where it is 
folded to slip the head through; then, beginning 
at the bottom, cut a place at each side two inches 
long, and oneinch wide; this forms the coat. Sew 
it up, hem it, fasten the hands in, slip it over the 
head, and tie a piece of narrow ribbon around 
the neck to conceal the stitches. The cue is made 
of black waxed thread braided tight and glued to 
the head. The hat consists of a circular piece of 
black silk. He should be suspended by a black 
thread from a hanging lamp. 
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. An Ornamental Rattle. 


By using some pretty bright ribbon and two fan 











- A SHELL RATTLE. 
shells a three cent tin rattle ean be changed into 








as dainty a plaything as any one would wish to 


present to a baby. After the handle has been 
wound with ribbon, as shown in our engraving, 
the ribbon has holes punched through it to cor. 
respond with those in the tin, and these holes are 
then worked with button-hole stitch. For the 
band around the rattle, overhand two widths of 
the ribbon together and work a row of cat-stitch- 
ing where they are joined; after which place one 


| shell on each side, and tie a pretty bow at the 


bottom of the handle. 
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A Fragrant Book- Mark. 
<p 

This pleasing design for a book-mark and sachet 
combined is entirely new and original. Itis made 
of three-inch plain silk ribbon with a narrow satin 
edge. Take a piece : = 
of the ribbon 15inch- 
es in length, fringe 
out an inch and a 
quarter at each end, 
fold it over as shown 
in the sketch, and 
lightly pencil the 
decorative design on 
the upper side as 
shown in the engrav- 
ing. Outline the de- 
sign with fine etching 
silk, working the lit- 
tle sketch in natural 
colors, and the let- 
ters in another color, 
or the whole design 
may be embroidered 
with a single shade 
which harmonizes 
with the ribbon. If 
one can manage the 
brush successfully, 
the design may be 
brought out with oil : : 
or water colors, but if BOOK-MARK. 
the ribbon is not very light it must first be gone 
over with Chinese white, several times, for the 
head, hands, collar, and little dress, if it is to be 
of a light shade. After this is thoroughly dry go 
over it again with the desired colors. When the 
decoration is finished, overhand the edges of the 
ribbon together, with very small even stitches, 
nearly to the fringed ends. Within the flat case, 
thus formed, lay a single fold of sheet wadding, 
which has been opened, sprinkled with the finest 
sachet powder, and laid smoothly together again ; 
this should just fill the case. Sew the end io- 
gether with a straight cross-line of invisible 
stitches a quarter of an inch from the fringe, 
and the unique little gift is completed. 

If placed between the leaves of a gift-book, with 
only the fringe visible, a dainty marker of this 
kind greatly enhances its value and beauty, and 
adds much to the personal character of the 
gift. A tastefully arranged line or couplet from 
some favorite author might serve instead of the 
given decoration to make it appropriate for a sou- 
venir, or prize for the winner of a literary game; 
or some beautiful line or thought referring to 
Christmas, New Year, or a birthday, according to 
the purpose for which it is to be used, might be 
inscribed upon it in one’s own handwriting, or in 
fancy lettering. 








A Neat Match Safe. 
——~=-_—__ 
The little match receiver seen in the accom- 
panying engraving, is made from a fancy per- 





A DAINTY MATCH SAFE. 


fumery case after the bottle is no. longer of any 
use, They come to us in such dainty shapes, it 
seems a pity to set them aside after their original 
use is passed. This case has a little tube some- 
what like a napkin ring made of pasteboard and 
covered with a corresponding color ‘of plush to 
match the case, which is inserted where the bottle 
stood. It may be used as a holder for toothpicks. 
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Warm Garments for Cold Days. 


With snow on the ground and frost in the breeze, 
my lady is eager to don her thick cloth gowns and 
wrap herself in cosy, comfortable furs. How at- 
tractive, too, are the garments now fashioned from 
the peltries of the unhappy seals and beavers and 
of those valuable members of the weasel family, 
the minks and sables, which have been sacrificed 
on the altar of Fashion; while even the coats of 
still-born lambs, covered with soft, silky curls, go 
to swell the list under the name of fine Astrakan 
or Persian lamb. The half long military capes, 
which were first introduced last winter, are the 
leading style as they fit better over the large gigot 
sleeves than jackets do; while even the shoulder 
capes are waxing larger, being now twenty or twen- 
ty-two inches in length. These are usually of Alaska 
seal, rather dark beaver, sable, or the fur which 
figures under a variety of names, as cape seal, 
wool seal and French seal, and which, from its 
moderate price, promises to become a strong rival 
of the higher grades, particularly as it is extreme- 
ly soft and becoming. The newest military capes 
have close fitting fronts, that are admirable pro- 
tectors against chilly blasts, and a loose back, 
while the neck is finished by a high, flaring col- 
lar. Heavy cloth wraps are also made according 
to this model, lined either with fur or wadded 
satin, and trimmed with two narrow bands of 
mink or Russian hare, set quite far up from the 
edge and about six inches apart. Another row 
outlines a yoke, and a tall ruff or fraise encircles 
the throat. 

Think not, though, that fur coats are abandoned. 
By no means! Never perhaps, were the long seal- 
skin newmarkets more elegant as to cut and finish; 
many of them have flat, shawl collars, but, except 
on a loose wrap, a standing collar with boa-roll of 
fur is always much more stylish. 

Jackets of fur, cloth, or velvet which has been 
revived, are from half to three-quarters in length, 
either single or double breasted, often supplied 
with pockets and fastened by large buttons or 
frogs of wool passementerie, as those of silk 
over cotton wear very badly. There are also a 
host of fancy camel’s hairs, Jacquard weaves, and 
brocades on the market, which are made up into 
superb long garments, in styles that might be de- 
scribed as “the circular with variations,” and 
which are particularly suitable for elderly ladies. 
One of the leading models consists of a double 
eape falling from a yoke outlined with fur. One 
cape reaches to the feet and the other three-quar- 
ters down, while a band of fur set a short distance 
above gives the effect of athird. Three tiny capes, 
that are little more than deep collars, also appear 
on many outside wrappings, from the rain mack- 
intosh to the finest carriage cloak. Still, for real 
service nothing can excel a coat of plain all wool 
eloth in black, some dark color or one of the in- 
conspicuous checks now greatly liked. Dark reds, 
greens, browns and grays are all excellent hues 
but tan has had its day and is no longer considered 
elegant. A popular trimming is a two-inch facing 
of black curled fur extending all around the 
jacket with braid or passementerie above in which 
the color of the cloth is mingled with black. 

There are strong hints of the revival of the fash- 
ions of our grandmothers, such as were worn in 1830, 
and, if these are carried into effect, we shall have 
wide bands on ourskirtsin place of the narrow ones 
now in vogue, fur tippets that fall low on mammoth 
gigot sleeves, and huge muffs, such as some of our 
readers may have packed away in the garret and 
kept for amateur theatricals. We shall, too, take 
our walks abroad in long, belted pelisses, covering 
the wearer from head to foot, and having longslop- 
ing shoulders and flaring, pleated revers. The 1830 
gown, will also be as quaint as the outside wrap- 
pings, having a short, round bodice with seams 
under the arms only and no darts; together with 
a double skirt opening on a vest and front breadth 
of some contrasting fabric. This costume is worn 
with a “crush girdle” of satin ribbon draped 
about the waist and fastened in loops on the left 


side. Such dresses have been imported but, as yet, ° 


they are only a prophecy. Round waists, how- 
ever, are much liked for winter gowns of rough 
wool, although basques, both long and short, are 
just as much seen. ’ 

The mink and sable cravats adorned with pert 
little heads divide favor with boas of ostrich or 
coque feathers as throat protectors on the prome- 
nade, while to match and be worn with the former 
are shown belts of the animal having head and 





tail intact. Another novelty for garnishing woolen 
dresses is bands of embossed leather. These are 
an inch in width and display tiny, raised flowers 
and stars in gilt and colors on a tan ground. 
Broad hercules braid, too, is extensively used on 


| serge frocks, while a chic addition to a cloth suit 


made with a directoire jacket, is to set on each 
front three large buttons covered with fur, either 
Astrakhan or sealskin. The Russian costumes, 
too, have made popular buttons and belts of fili- 
gree silver enameled in bright colors, the styles 
being copied from the spoons, card-cases and jew- 
elry manufactured in the land of the Czar. 
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Some Christmas Dishes. 
Bano OS 

Chicken & la Terrapin.—Turkey roasted, boiled, 
baked and braised with all other ordinary Christ- 
mas dishes having, been discussed in the AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST, we shall this year give our 
readers some unusual dishes suitable for the holi- 
days and for nice entertaining at other seasons. 
This recipe for chicken d la terrapin is from a 
Maryland lady who always prepares it just as did 
the sable auntie who reigned in her mother’s 
kitchen years ago. Clean and prepare a large and 
tender chicken as for baking, but do not stuff it. 
Truss it in neat shape, and plunge into enough 
boiling water to cover it well. When tender re- 
move it, and when cold cut the meat from the 
bones in dice as fora salad. Put a saucepan over 
the fire with a quarter of a pound of butter, and 
when melted stir in a heaping teaspoonful of 
flour; when this is smooth add the beaten yolks of 
two eggs, a gill of the broth in which the chicken 
was boiled and the diced chicken. Add all these 
ingredients gradually and keep up a constant stir- 
ring; season with salt and pepper; let it simmer 
eight minutes; add two tablespoonfuls of hot 
cream, remove from the fire and serve at once. 
This makes a very pretty course served in little 
paper cases orin the tiny china dishes that come 
for the purposes. The water in which the chicken 
was boiled should have the bones returned to it 
with soup vegetables, and be simmered for another 
hour; this stock when strained will serve as the 
basis for a cream of rice, or cream of celery, soup. 

Baked Sweetbread.—Boil three pairs of sweet- 
breads until you can pierce them with a straw; 
drain and place at once in cold water. If you are 
making soup it is well to boil the sweetbreads in 
the stock pot. When cold and firm take them 
from the cold water; sprinkle with salt and pep- 
per, dredge with flour, and stick bits of butter all 
over them, a teaspoonful to each. Put a pinch of 
brown sugar on each and the tiniest bit of mace. 
Place these in an iron baking pan while you make 
ready the following sauce: Melt a teaspoonful of 
butter in a frying pan and when it bubbles stir in 
a half teaspoonful of sugar; add half a pint of 
broth in which onion and carrot have been boiled; 
thicken with a teaspoonful of flour wet with a lit- 
tle water. season to taste and pour in the pan con- 
taining the sweetbreads; bake until they have a 
nice glaze, basting them with the sauce. Serve 
with green peas, French peas, of course, at this 
season. 

Turkey. Croquettes.—One of the nicest forms in 
which cold turkey can be served is as follows: 
Mince the white and dark meat together moisten- 
ing it with some of the gravy. Do not put any of 
the dressing with it. To a pint of this add a scald- 
ed and minced sweetbread, and season with salt, 
pepper, a teaspoonful of lemon juice and a tea- 
spoonful of finely minced onion cooked without 
browning in a little butter; heat a half pint of 
cream and a gill of white stock and thicken with 
a heaping tablespoonful of flour wet with cold 
milk; in this put two tablespoonfuls of butter and 
the turkey meat; stir for two minutes and add two 
beaten egg yolks; turn out onto a platter to cool 
and then roll into little sausage-shaped croquettes, 
on a board sprinkled with fine crumbs. Dip in 
beaten egg and again in crumbs, and fry in boil- 





‘ing fat, using a wire basket. 


Honigkuchen.—Blanch four ounces of sweet al- 
monds with six or eight bitter almonds, and pound 
them fine, moistening, if necessary, with a little 
rosewater. Work six ounces of butter and eight 
ounces of sugar to a cream; add two whole eggs, 
the yolks of four more, a pinelv of salt, a wineglass 
of brandy and six ounces of flour; lastly, the whip- 
ped whites of four eggs. Bake in sheets half an 
inch thick. Meantime blanch four ounces of al- 
monds, and chop them coarsely; mix with the 


| White of an egg, well beaten, and two ounces of 


; 





sugar. When the cake is nearly done spread with 
this mixture and return to the fire until the al- 
monds are of a delicate brown. When cold cut in 
strips an inch wide and then into diamond shaped 
bits; lay in a tin box between sheets of waxed pa- 
per. This is like a delicate confection rather than 
a cake. 

Plum Pudding.—This is an excellent recipe for 
plum pudding. Currants, raisins, brown sugar 
and suet chopped fine, one pound each; one and a 
half ten cent loaves of baker’s bread grated with- 
out the crust; mix these ingredients with a pinch 
of salt; three grated nutmegs and a half pint of 
rich, sweet cider, and let it stand over night; in 
the morning, add ten eggs, whites and yolks beaten 
separately and, if too stiff, a wineglass of cider ;. 
work wel’ together, put in a floured cloth and boil 
steadily .our hours. 
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Holiday Candies. 
: SASS RL 

Candy pulls are among the most popular form: 
of entertainment among young people, in the win- 
ter, and although lots of fun may be had at a can- 
dy pull where the candy refuses to become candy, 
or to “ pull,” still it is always safest for one of the- 
party to be up in the accomplishment of making 
dainty sweets. The basis of all fancy bon-bons is 
French cream, made according to one or other of 
the recipes given below. 

French Cream.—Boil a pound of sugar with half 
acup of water and a saltspoonful of cream of tar- 
tar, to the large thread. In order to understand 
this you must learn the various degrees of sugar 
boiling. After the syrup has boiled a few minutes 
lift a little in a spoon, touch the ball of the thumb- 
to it and if it pulls out into a tiny thread this is 
the first degree or small thread; at the next stage 
the thread pulls out longer and clings more, in- 
stead of being smooth and slippery as at first; this 
is the large thread. After still further boiling, dip- 
in a skimmer punctured with holes, lift it, give a 
quick turn with the wrist, and if feathery films of 
sugar appear, it has reached the third degree 
ealled the feathery, or blow, degree. A little fur-- 
ther boiling renders it tough; it has then reached 
the ball degree. To test this take out a little, dip- 
it in cold water and try to roll it quickly between 
the thumb and finger; if it takes the shape of a. 
ball readily it is ready for work. When your 
syrup has reached the large thread or second de- 
gree, take it from the fire, let it cool for ten min- 
utes, and with the back of a wooden spoon, rub it 
against the sides of the saucepan until it is all. 
creamy, when it must be molded as quickly as 
possible lestit harden. Should this happen, warm 
it slightly, and keep it just warm enough to han- 
dle well. 

Chocolate Cream Drops.—Mold some little balls. 
of cream made after either of the preceding re- 
cipes. Make the chocolate for the covering as fol-- 
lows: Dissolve a half teaspoonful of gum arabic in 
a tablespoonful of water; melt a quarter of a 
pound of grated chocolate in a gill of hot water;. 
pour the two solutions together; stir in a dessert 
spoonful of fine sugar and keep it warm by setting 
the bowl over a kettle of hot water while you mix 
with a spoon until it is entirely free from lumps. 
and about the consistency of thick cream. Stick 
a long hat pin into one of the balls of cream which 
will be dry by this time, roll them about in the- 
melted chocolate and lay on an oiled plate to dry. 
If you wish to hasten the drying process they may 
be subjected to a very gentle heat in an open oven. 

Boiled Candy.—For a real out and out frolic there- 
is nothing like the old-fashioned pulled taffy. 
Put one cup of sugar, two of molasses and a table- 
spoonful each of butter and glycerine in a porce- 
lain saucepan and boil fast 25 minutes. Put afew 
drops in cold water, and if it becomes brittle re- 
move at once from the fire, stir in half a teaspoon- 
ful of cream of tartar and pour into buttered pans. 
When half cool butter your hands, and pull the 
mass into sticks. 

Plain Taffy.—Boil a cup of sugar, one of molasses. 
and a tablespoonful of butter for 20 minutes. Test 
as before, and if not brittle, boil longer. A differ- 
ence in the quality of the molasses makes a neces_ 
sary difference in the time of cooking. 

Butter Scotch.—This favorite with the little ones 
is as harmless as it is possible for candy to be. 





| Take a coffee cupful of brown sugar, half a cup of 


water, a tablespoonful of vinegar and a big tea-- 
spoonful of butter and boil for forty minutes. 
Pour into butter pans and when nearly cold cut. 
into narrow strips of a convenient size and shape.. 
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Uncle Zack’s Christmas Gobbler. 


OCTAVIA CARROLL. 
Ee RL 

*“‘Dretful poor, ain’t he !” 

Old Zachariah Plumtree uttered this remark 
meditatively, as he rested his lean, lank form 
against the wooden paling inclosing a small pen, 
in which one lone, lorn specimen of Gallinae was 
strutting about, seeking what he could devour. 

“Dretful poor, ain’t he?” repeated Zachariah, 
this time glancing from the forlorn fowl to a 
frank-faced, roguish-eyed youth, who came whist- 
ling down the road and paused outside the gar- 
den fence. “Scrawny as a crow, ’n’ Christmas not 
a week off!” 

“ Well, sir, since you ask me, candor compels me 
to admit that he would hardly carry off a prize at 
the county fair, and he does bear a rather striking 
reseinblance to Job’s traditional bird, which his- 
tory saith was possessed of but one feather, and 
that one was loose! But, Uncle Zack, perhaps he 
is better than he looks. ‘ Fronti nulla fides,’ or, in 
plain United States, ‘appearances are often decep- 
tive’; while, you know, we are told ‘the nearer 
the bone the sweeter the meat’ ;”’ after which burst 
of proverbial wisdom Bert Hollister, head scholar 
of Benthorp school, threw back his curly head and 
indulged in a merry laugh, which, however, was 
not echoed by his disconsolate companion. 

“‘ Mebbe so, mebbe so,” sighed the unlucky poul- 
try raiser, whose heart was considerably larger 
than his brains, and who was “ Uncle Zack” to the 
whole community, from the judge and minister 
down to Sheba, his little colored maid of all work, 
taken in some years before out of charity. ‘ But 
yer see, Master Hollister, in Cc!omon’s case quan- 
tity is more to be cal’lated than quality; fur if he 
don’t go roun’ it’ll be a blow ’n’ no mistake. Why, 
I hev counted on thet turkey ever sence Judge 
Appleton handed him over to me—a spindlin’, 
long-necke4 leetle cretur —sayin’ ‘he waur the 
last left ¢ it of thirteen ’n’ not wuth the raisin’. 
But I hes aised him ’n’ tended him like a baby, 
so as to bt able to make a Christmas dinner fur 
my poor sister ’n’ her five thin-blooded, white- 
livered children over to Rockville. Varmount 
land is awful poor land to rake money out of; but 
the acre lot hez yielded a purty fair crap o’ ’taters 
*n’ ecabbages this summer, so, ef the pesky turk 
don’t up ’n’ disappint me, I plan to hev the fust 
Plumtree reunion in ten years at my bit of a 
shanty yander, ’n’ let the boys ’n’ gals git a glim- 
mer of what a rale New England Christmas dinner 
kin be. I swan, I wish I knew what ailed the 
gobbler, fur he ain’t starved. Grasshoppers ’n’ 
eaterpillars hes been thick as spatter the hull 
season, ’n’ Sheby hes my orders to give him every 
erumb ’n’ scrap that comes from the table. Many 
a day, tew, hev I left a mossel of pork or hull half 
onion on my plate apurpose so he could hev 
an extry ’lowence. I don’t understand why he 

-don’t plump up.” 

“But I bet the Queen of Sheba does,” thought 
Bert, remembering a vision he once had of Mr. 
Plumtree’s dusky handmaiden picking over the 
savory meal she was bearing to the king of the 
barnyard and greedily munching sundry choice 
tidbits plucked therefrom. “She waxeth, if he 
waneth;” but the boy was no telltale, and con- 
tented himself with saying: ‘‘ Well, I hope he 
will take a start and fat up in the next seven 
days, while if I was you I would feed him myself 
and let him cram,‘’as we fellows do for exam.’’; 
adding, mischievously, as he looked at his watch 
and seampered off, “It might be a good idea, too, 
to mix some baking powder with his dinner to 
puff him out. Dame Dickory says the ‘ Majestic’ 
would raise the Obelisk.” 

“ Naow, I’d admire to know whether thet chap 
is in arnest or not,” soliloquized Uncle Za~k, as he 
watched the slight, agile figure disappearing in 
the gloaming. ‘He is keen as an axe-blade ’n’ 


ratties off them furrin’ tongues like the school 
‘teacher himself, but I vum, if I kin tell when he is 
jokin’ ’n’ when he is serious! Bakin’-powder to 
fat a turkey! 


It does seem an awful queer idee; 











*n’sho! I guess the young rascal wus jest tryin’ to 
make a fool of me.” 

Nevertheless, that night, sly Sheba fancied Sol- 
omon’s supper had a peculiar flavor, and when she 
went to stir up some biscuits for breakfast won- 
dered “who had been in amonkeyin’ wid dat ar 
*Jestic an’ leabin’ off de kiver.” 

Quail was very plentiful around Benthorp that 
autumn. Hunger and the early advent of cold 
weather drove the timid brown things from the 
wilds nearer the haunts of men in quest of the 
aftermath of the harvest, and whole coveys might 
be seen scuttling amidst the underbrush in the 
neighboring woods and fields, and heard uttering 
their soft, dactylic cai. — ‘“ wit-a-wit, wit-a-wit, 
wit-a-wit!”* 

Of course they were hunted aud shot and trapped 
by the villagers, to whom game was a delicious 
rarity, and no one had the “Bob White” fever 
more than the pupils at the big military boarding 
school of which Benthorp is so proud, especially 
Will Bristow and Lee Carrol, who, being of a 
mechanical turn of mind, rigged up the cleverest 
trap yet invented there, and one that rivaled the 
electric chair in the dexterity with which it put 
an end to its victims’ sufferings. “For, say what 
you will about being chicken-hearted, I can’t take 
those russet beauties alive and then wring their 
necks,” declared young Carrol. 

*“ A fine soldier you would make, then,” laughed 
his chum and partner; but Lee had his way, and 
it was with all the enthusiasm of inventors that 
they set their “Kill-Sure” snare in what was 
known as the Plumtree wood lot, scattered a 
goodly supply of corn within, and returned home 
to await results. 

“It seems as though I just couldn’t stand the 
suspense until three o’clock to-morrow,” groaned 
Will, but he well knew Dr. Seton would not, under 
any consideration, allow them beyond bounds be- 
fore that hour, while the dread of being “ keptin”’ 
made him struggle, at least, to fix his mind on his 
Virgil and geometry, and flounder through without 
absolute disgrace, although locks and springs, 
‘“‘spreaders,” “benders,” and slip-knots danced a 
bewildering fandango between his eyes and the 
dog-eared book on the desk. And, after all, it was 
nearer five than three before the eager amateur 
trappers actually reached the goal of all their 
great expectations; for, just as the dismissal bell 
rang, and they were snatching their hats from their 
accustomed pegs, an alarm of fire in the village 
sent a perfect avalanche of excited boyhood surg- 
ing through the wide corridor, across the campus 
and away, away, to where tongues of angry red 
flame could be seen luridly vivid against the gray 
December sky. 

Where is the lad who can resist a conflagration ? 
Not in Benthorp certainly, and even the new trav 
paled before this brilliant attraction. Lee and Wil. 
followed in the wake of their schoolmates, and 
were soon shouting and passing pails of water 
with the rest of the crowd gathered about Judge 
Appleton’s barn, which had succumbed to a spark 
from the coachman’s pipe, but, in spite of all 
their efforts, it was burned to the ground. 

Fortunately, the building was well covered by 
insurance, so, as the forses and cow were saved, 
the great man of the district took his loss very 
calmly, treated the members of the home fire 
brigade to all the sweet cider and root beer they 
could drink, and sent them away as elated and 
happy as though they had really performed some 
doughty deed. 

‘*Hasn’t it been a dandy afternoon, Will?” 
chuckled Lee, as the two boys finally turned their 
faces in the direction of the Plumtree lot, while 
Ajax, the Judge’s noble mastiff, who was a prime 
favorite with all the boarding scholars, trotted 
slowly after them. 

“Jolly!” responded young Bristow, “ but it is 
near sundown, and we must hurry if we don’t 
want to lose.our supper.”’ 

Speedily, then, they pursued their way until the 
last fence was scaled and the trap in sight. 

“Tt has fallen, Carrol; it has surely fallen!” 
gasped Will. 

“Yes, and there is something inside, something 
with feathers; but it looks big for a ‘ Bob White’.’’ 

The lads’ hearts beat like triphammers, and, 
they fairly trembled with excitement as they 
knelt under the trees to examine their prize. A 
fine, large prize, truly. But amoment later a duet 
of disgusted exclamations rang out upon the frosty 
air, as they drew forth, not the anticipated plump, 
brown bird of the wildwoods, but the thinnest, 
most disreputable specimen of a barnyard fowl 








that ever popped its silly head into a snare, and 
Was strangled for its curiosity. 

“Faugh! If this isn’t a sell!’ cried Will, tlush- 
ing with vexation. ‘A miserable tame turkey! 
and nothing but skin and bone at that. The thing 
isn’t worth carrying home, and how the fellows 
will guy us!” 

“They shan’t have the chance. Here, Ajax,” 
and, in less time than it takes me to tell, impulsive 
Lee had seized unfortunate Solomon—for Svlomon 
it was—and tossed Uncle Zack’s Christmas dinner 
to the huge mastiff, who caught it in his mouth 
and made short work of his royal highness. 

Meanwhile, hoping for better luck next time, 
the boys set the trap afresh, and were about to 
retrace their steps, when across the field, at an 
almost flying pace, came a small, dark figure 
which, as it approached, gasped in frightened 
tones: 

“Oh, young gemmens, hes ye seen anything of a 
stray turkey? Fur de lub o’ heben speak quick fur 
I’se mos’ scared out o’my wits.” 

* Quite, Ishould think,” muttered Will with a 
glance of dismay at his friend, but Lee spoke out 
more bravely than he felt—‘‘ Well, we did see a 
ghost of a gobbler, but he was caught in our ‘ Kill- 
Sure’ trap and dead as Julius Cesar. Ajax, yon- 
der, is just polishing him off,” and he pointed toa 
tiny heap of plumage and a pair of claws which 
were all that remained of the unhappy fowl. 

At this abrupt disclosure a weird wail, long and 
loud, awoke the echoes and, dropping down on 
the stubble, the elfish, little creature rocked back 
and forth moaning: “Oh, lorsey massy, am Solo- 
mon dead, plumb dead fur sho’! Pore, pore Solo- 
mon, an’ whatever will Une’ Zack say when he 
come back from Rockville, whar he gone dis bres- 
sed day to fotch Mis’ Butters an’ de chilluns ober 
fur Christmas! Oh, lor! dey won’t be no Christmas 
dinney, an’ Sheby better lite out o’ dese yere parts 
to-night, fur I neber dar’ tell him he dinner done 
gone eat up by a dorg! Ow, ow, ow!” and the di- 
minutive mulatto wrung her small, brown hands in 
a perfect agony of grief. 

Will and Lee, being good-hearted lads if a bit 
thoughtless, felt decidedly uncomfortable but, boy- 
like—annoyed by the girl’s tears—Lee exclaimed 
half angrily: ‘*‘ Come, come Sis, quit that howling, 
right off! We’re downright sorry it was Mr. Plumn- 
tree’s turkey that was killed, but erying won't 
meud matters. How did the critter get out here 
anyway?” 

‘I spec’ dat ar were my fault,’ confessed Sheba 
somewhat reluctantly, “‘you see I wus jest 
atotin’ him a snack cb ’tater skins ’tween meals, 
*cause he allays congest he food so quick, same as I 
do. Unc’ Zac often say he ‘neber see nobody wiv 
sech quick congestions as Solomon an’ Sheby.’ 
Wull, [jest got to de pen when de fire bell up an’ 
rung an ’ob course I had ’o run to de fire an’ I run 
so fast dat I must hab forgot to shut de gate; an’ 
so dat’ aggerwatin’ gobbler slipped out an’ come 
down yere an’ stuck he haid right in de trap. He 
wasn’t so wise as de king he waur named arter, 
Solomon wasn’t.” 

“So I should imagine,” said Will, suppressing a 
smile, ‘‘but I would give considerable to bring 
him back to life. When do you expect Uncle 
Zack home?” 

‘“*Tomorry.” 

“Well, then, Sheba—if that is what you are 
ecalled—I want you to promise to say nothing 
about our share in this affair until we can think it 
over and decide how to make reparation. If you 
will, on Christmas you shall have all the sweeties 
and lollipops you can ‘ congest.’ ” 

“Bolivars and sweeties?” asked Sheba, her 
spirits rising, and showing her strong, white teeth 
in a broad grin; “I like sumfin dat will scrunch.” 

‘Yes, bolivars and Gibraltars and sugar sticks. 
Only remember! Mum’s the word ‘until day after 
to-morrow,” 

“ Trust dis yere chile fur dat.” 

And so, somewhat consoled, the bronze-hued 
damsel returned home, while the boys, with grave 
countenances, and sheepishly followed by Ajax— 
whose doggy conscience seemed to smite him— 
made their way to the high road, counting up the 
few shillings that remained of their monthly al- 
lowance and wondering if a turkey, large enough 
for eight, could be purchased on the installment 
plan. 

“Hullo Carroll, hullo Bristow; what are you do- 
ing way over here?” The voice was Bert Hollis- 
ter’s and it proceeded from a light cart, drawn by 
a piebald pony and driven by a freckled faced 
urehin, which came at a rattling pace down the 
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turnpike and drew up with a flourish beside them. 
“ We might rather ask you that question,” laughed 
Lee, ‘since you never even showed up at the fire.”’ 

“What fire?” 

“Judge Appleton’s barn to be sure. Have you 
been in the Land of Nod all the afternoon?”’ 

‘“*No, but I have been in Farmdale. Went over 
tu carry a message for Dr. Seton and then dropped 
in at the county fair where I have been reveling 
in abnormal cabbages, gigantic pumpkins, butter 
statuary and log-cabin quilts; while behold the 
trophy I was so lucky as to win;” and diving to 
the back of the wagon, Bert produced and held 
aloft a very large and very much alive turkey 
gobbler, tied by the feet but flapping and squawk- 
ing as only an unwilling captive can. 

‘“*What did you do to bear off such a prize?” 

‘Fired at a target and hit the bull’s-eye ten 
times running. You see I wasn’t going to dis- 
grace our Benthorp rifle practice. Why, I was 


quite the hero of the hour and had all the country 
lasses admiring me; to say nothing of winning my 
Christmas dinner, which I shan’t need, as I am off 
But jump 


for Boston to-morrow for my vacation. 





in, boys, and Freckles will drive us up to the school 
while we discuss what to do with my twenty- 
pounder that promises to be something of a 
‘white elephant.’ ”’ 

“William Bristow, do you suppose this is one of 
those coincidences which the minister calls ‘a 
special providence ?’’’? whispered Lee in an awe- 
struck tone as they clambered in at the rear of 
the cart. 

Dame Dickory, the matron of Benthorp School, 
frowned grimly when the trio of lads appeared in 
the dining-hall fifteen minutes after the sounding 
of the supper gong, but so full were the delin- 
quents of some important matter that they scarcely 
noticed her displeasure or the lukewarmness of 
the tea, while, the meal over, they hastened to in- 
terview Dr. Seton in his private study. Convinc- 
ing, too, must their eloquence have been for—con- 
trary to all precedent—the monitor of the night 
seemed hypnotized deaf, dumb and blind when, 
“at the witching hour,’ between eleven and 
twelve, three dark robed forms stole softly and 
silently down the great staircase, unbolted the 
front door and disappeared into the midnight 
gloom, returning, fifty minutes later, in the same 
stealthy and specter like manner. * * * 








Jog, jog, jog! came Zachariah Plumtree’s an- 
cient nag over the hard, frozen ground and five 
small, pinched faces peered out of the sides of the 
rickety, old rockaway and five shrill childish tre- 
bles piped: ‘Be that your house, Uncle Zack?” 

“Ay, ay, youngsters, that’s the shanty, sure 
enough,” chuckled the driver, then, turning to a 
pale, peevish looking woman on the back seat» 
“We air mos’ to hum, Emly, ’n there is Sheby—the 
leetie Southern gal I told yer about watchin’ for 
us at the gate with her wool all tied up with yal- 
ler ribbings.” 

Yes, truly, the tiny housekeeper was in festal 
array, but her eyes were big and round as saucers 
and there was a suppressed excitement in her 
every movement that could not escape the notice 
of her kind, easy-going master, as soon as he had 
escorted his guests within doors where Mrs. But- 
ters sank with a weary sigh on the black hair 
cloth sofa and the little folks made an explor- 
ing tour around the “ best room” pausing in rever- 
ent wonder before sundry works of art that 
adorned the wall, neatly framed worsted samp- 
lers, hair wreaths and silver coffin-plates, one and 
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* “T DON’T UNDERSTAND WHY HE DON’T 


all of which were lugubrious mementoes of many 
past and gone Plumtrees. 

“What ails ye, Sheby child?” he asked, “you 
look as narvous as a settin’ hen.” 

‘*Spect I feels narvy too; fur tings am mightily 
queer roun’ yere jest now, Une’ Zack, mighty 
plumb queer.” 

“How so? Thar ain’t anything amiss with Solo- 
mon, is thar?” His mind reverting at once to the 
glory of the morrow’s feast. 

‘‘N—n—no, dat is lest you say ‘ pearin’ like free 
Solomons rolled into one is sumfin amiss. But, I 
‘low it do mek me feel ecu’rous to see him so proud 
an’ high steppin’ fur all de wull as dough he waur 
de great Sea-Gull hesef.’’ Come along an’ see; 
and, catching Mr. Plumtree by the sleeve, Sheba 
conducted him to the pen, when it was his turn to 
“feel cu’rous,” for the royal fowl that haughtily 
spread its fan-like tail within the small inclosure, 
certainly bore little resemblance to the meager 
and depressed Solomon. 

‘* Je-hosh-a-phat!’’? This was the strongest ex- 
pression Uncle Zack ever indulged in but the syl- 
lables came out now like peas from a popgun. “It 
does beat all that ever I hearn tell of ’n’ ought to 
make the fortin of that ‘Majestic’ company! ’'m 








goin’ straight off to let that slick Bert Hollister 
know the result of his idee ’n’ hev him write it 
out for the papers.” 

Sheba stared at him as though she thought he 
had taken leave of his senses, but there was a 
twinkle in one corner of her sly little eye and she 
only remarked: “ Ef you mean dat ar highfalutin’ 
chap up to de school he am jest gone by to de sta- 
tion wid a walise in he han’.’’ 

“Then, if I can eateh him, he shall learn the 
mericle afore he leaves Beuthorp ’n’ to think I 
was sech a chuckle-head as to suspect him of try- 
in’ to humbug me!” and away Uncle Zack flew, 
his long legs taking such strides that he reached 
the little railroad depot three minutes ahead of the 
train. 

Bert Hollister stood on the platform, laughing 
and chaffing with a bevy of his schoolmates, also 
off for the holidays, and was rather taken aback 
when the simple minded, old man strode suddenly 
up, and, wringing his hand with fervent gratitude, 
cried: “Bless your clever noddle, Master Hollis- 
ter, for that bakin’ powder has worked like a 
charm! I ain’t so sot but what I kin try a new 
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PLUMP UP.” 


fangled notion naow ’n’ then; so I tuk your advice 
*n’ give Solomon some good rousin’ doses of Majes- 
tic, ’n’ I swan, you jest ought to see him naow! 
He’s puffed out like a bloated toad ’n’ could hold 
a feather with the finest prize turkey in the hull} 
kentry.” 

‘““You don’t say so!’’ choked Bert, turning very 
red. 

“True as preachin’ ’n’ when I think of the din- 
ner the Plumtrees ’n’ Butters will set daown to to- 
morrow, I’m jest ready to bust with gratitood.” 

‘“‘Well, Uncle Zack,—I’m sure—I am very glad if 
—if—” but the Express steaming up at that mo- 
ment the boy, overcome by emotion, was nothing 
loth to make an abrupt conclusion and bolt into 
the nearest car where he sat for the next ten min- 
utes doubled up like a jack-knife and shaking 
from head to foot. 

“Oh dear, oh dear, I believe I shall die! I ha@ 
forgotten all about my ‘Majestic’ nonsense, but 
what fun that it has turned out as it has! Only I 
wish Bristow and Carroll had been there!” he 
gasped between his fits of merriment; but Will! 
and Lee heard and appreciated the joke the fol_ 
lowing day for they remained in Benthorp anda 
went to church and saw Uncle Zack scintillating 
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with happiness at the head of a whole pew of 
small Butters and heard him sing from his very 
heart and soul,— 
“Praise God, from whom all blessin’s flow!” 

After meeting, then, they were told the wonder- 
ful story of the powder-fatted turkey and even 
went in to inspect Solomon—or his corpulent 
wraith—stuffed, roasted and served up brown and 
smoking. But they held their own council in re- 
gard to Bert’s prize and their midnight escapade, 
and also sealed Sheba’s lips with so many threats 
as well as sweet morsels, that the true story never 
leaked out in the village, although, to this day, 
the boys of Benthorp school often chuckle over 
UWnele Zack’s Christmas gobbler. 





Cheerful Rooms for Boys. 
SARA H. HENTON. 
ae a 

The boys’ rooms should be as pleasant as any in 
the home. Boys make better men, better hus- 
bands and better fathers, after they leave the pa- 
ternal roof, for having been brought up with neat 
belongings. Not long since a young boy asked me 
to look at his room and pointed with pride to the 
pretty pincushion and a dainty handkerchief case 
made by his sister. Near by hung a whisk-broom 
case with a broom for brushing his hat and clothes, 
a laundry bag made by his mother, he said, a shoe 
box with blacking brushes for his boots, an easy 
«hair with an inviting headrest, two or three 
beautiful pictures, each one a present from some 
one at home, and a little stand with a Bible. 
Other good books lay scattered over the table. “I 
always had a pretty cozy room at home,” he said, 
«*and when I had to leave it, for a distant city, 
mother and sister packed as much of it as they 
could and expressed it to me, and I did not know 
how much it would cheer me up until I arranged 
everything as I had it at home. Now I know it 
brings me home many a night. I think of my easy 
chair, dressing-gown and good books, the cheery 
fire, and straight to my room I come.” 

Boys do like beautiful surroundings as much as 
girls do, and if they do not evince good taste, edu- 
-eate them by surrounding them with such things as 
will cultivate a taste for the beautiful. How many 
boys’ rooms I remember were like barns—a great 
big room with a strip of carpet before the bed, or 
-a coarse ingrain or rag carpet, not a picture on the 
walls, not a washstand or pitcher, wash basin in 
‘the back porch down stairs, no tooth mug, mirror or 
‘table, a chair or two and perhaps, the school books 
would be on the mantle-piece. I have heard re- 
marks that boys have a contempt for anything too 
frail to knock down and pick up again without 
breaking. Such boys never have anything to re- 
spect in their rooms. I have seen a big, half 
grown, awkward boy handle a hand-painted Sevres 
china cup given to him by his sweetheart, as care- 
fully as the most fastidious lady could have done 
and take care of it, keeping it until he was grown. 
I have been touched by a boy in a cheerless room 
showing me a dainty pincushion made of lace 
and satin, sent him as a Christmas gift by some 
friend. With the greatest admiration and pride 
he put it away in tissue paper as carefully as a 
girl. Such a boy would have enjoyed everything 
refining and elevating about him. 

Furnish a boy’s room the same as his sister’s, 
perhaps not so many toilette arrangements, but 
every refining and necessary appointment should 
be his. How can a boy or young man emerge 
from a room, carefully dressed for a visit or call, 
unless he has a clothes brush, or a decent brush 
for his hair, a piece of pure soap and a fresh towel. 
Many reading this can call to mind some boy’s 
rooms where they have visited, utterly devoid of 
ordinary comforts. Bless their hearts, they do 
not often complain but run here and there for a 
blacking brush and comb, the only thing they can 
call theirown being their tooth-brush. Whena boy 
has a cheerful and comfortable room he will be 
apt to speak of it to his friends. He takes pride 
in keeping it nice. He is more careful not to 
track in mud, or of spilling water, and learning to 
be careful, he takes such habits to his own future 
home. Just as a boy is brought up to help his 
mother and sisters, to be thoughtful toward them, 
just so will he be in his own home and he will 
train his own sons to do likewise, so far-reaching 
is the home training. 

It is a liberal education for a boy to have artistic 
pictures and beautiful things around him. A sin- 
gle book or picture in a boy’s room may develop 
latent thoughts, may cultivate a taste which other- 





wise might not develop. In simple justice to a 
boy, make him comfortable. Commence with the 
boy when old enough to sleep in a room alone, and 
find out his tastes and let him help you select his 
things, even his furniture, he will show individ- 
uality that will astonish you, perhaps. If not en- 
courage him to talk about it, anyway. 
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Thunder and the Indians. 
LUCY ELLIOT KEELER. 
<pililiiaaiimee 
Thunder is to primitive people the most awful 
of natural phenomena, so it is not strange to find 
that the Indians have many legends about its 
origin and its power. The Eastern tribes, whose 
stronghold was in New York, naturally associated 
it with Niagara Falls; while the Western races 


"looked toward the peaks of the Rocky Mountains as 


the home of the Thunder. The Dakotas, or mod- 
ern Sioux, say that Thunder is a large bird, and 
that is the reason it can travel so rapidly. The 
rumbling noise is caused by an immense number 
of young birds. It is begun by the old bird and 
carried on by the young birds. This is the cause 
of the long duration of the peals of thunder. The 
Indians say that it is the nestlings, or Thunders, 
that do the mischief; they are like the young mis- 
chievous men who will not listen to good counsel. 
The old thunder bird is wise and good, and does 
not kill anybody, nor do any kind of mischief. 

The Dakotas used to have a company of men 
who claimed the exclusive power and privilege of 
fighting the thunder. Whenever a storm, which 
they wished to avert, threatened, the thunder 
fighters would take their bows and arrows, their 
magic drum, and a sort of whistle made of the 
wing-bone of a war eagle, and, thus armed, run out 
and fire at the rising cloud, whooping, yelling, 
whistling and beating their drum to frighten it 
down again. One afternoon a heavy black cloud 
came up, and they repaired to the top of a_ hill, 
where they brought all their magic artillery into 
play againstit. But the undaunted thunder darted 
out a bright flash which struck one of the party 
dead as he was in the very act of shaking his long 
pointed lance against it. After that they decided 
that no human power could quell the thunder; 
but there were two gods who could do so. One 
was a giant so great that he strode over the largest 
rivers and the tallest pines with ease. He could 
destroy the thunder by a mere look of the eye. 
The other successful opponent was the god of the 
water. Sometimes the thunder darted his light- 
ning, but, comingin contact with the water, it was 
always lost. 

The Iroquois, far to the East, say that a dread- 
ful serpent poisoned the waters of Niagara river, 
and when the Indians drank of it they died. Then 
the serpent came forth and fed on the bodies. 
But under the Falls lived the rain-giving god, and 
one day he went forth with his quiver full of thun- 
der-bolts; and he hurled them one after another 
at the serpent until it was slain. The monster’s 
body stretched for more than a mile, and, floating 
down the river, caught finally upon either bank, 
and thus by the waters piling up behind, was 
formed the horseshot curve of the Falls. About 
the shores of Lake Superior there dwelt, a few 
hundred years ago, the tribe of Hurons to whom 
the Jesuits early went as missionaries. One of 
their sorcerers told Bréboeuf that thunder is a tur- 
key-cock. The sky is his palace, and when the 
air is clear he remains init. When the clouds be- 
gin to grumble he descends to the earth to gather 
up snakes. The lightning flashes whenever he 
opens or closes his wings. If the storm is more 
violent than usual, it is because his young ones 
are with him, aiding in the noise. 

While the Jesuits labored with the Hurons, re- 
counts Mr. Parkman, a severe drouth came upon 
the fields. The sorcerers put forth their utmost 
power, and from the tops of the houses yelled in- 
cessant invocations to the spirits. All was in vain. 
A renowned “rain-maker,” seeing his reputation 
tottering under his repeated failures, bethought 
him of accusing the Jesuits, and gave out that the 
red color of the cross which stood before their 
house seared away the bird of thunder, and caused 
him to fly another way. On this a clamor arose’ 
The popular ire turned against the priests and the 
obnoxious eross was condemned to be cut down. 
The Jesuits said: ‘‘If the red color. of the cross 
frightens the bird of thunder, paint it white.” 
This was done, but the clouds still kept aloof. 
The Jesuits followed up their advantage. ‘ Your 
spirits cannot help you. Now ask the aid of Him 





who made the world.” Heavy rains oceurring 
soon after, it is said that many Indians believed 
in the white man’s Great Spirit, and presented 
themselves to the priests for baptism. 





Homemade Toys. 
ALICE CHITTENDEN. 


ee ——— 

Mothers who live at a distance from any town or 
city where an assortment of toys for their little 
ones’ Christmas can be found, or who have little 
money to spend in their purchase, may console 
themselves with the fact that children prefer a 
homemade toy to one from the store. ‘ Mother 
made it,”’said a child, exhibiting with evident pride 
the large and, to my eyes, unlovely rag doll that 
she was so fondly nursing. Her pretty bisque and 
china dolls were always kept beautifully dressed, 
but it was the rag baby that she dressed and un- 
dressed, laid away at night in a little white gown 
that her own childish fingers had fashioned, that 
she made believe was ill, and doctored and dosed 
and even took with her on the ride to church, 
leaving ‘‘Susy-Polly”’ to repose in comfort on the 
carriage blanket lest she should fall asleep during 
the sermon. 

I do not remember a single purchased toy of my 
childhood, but I have very vivid remembrances of 
the little “tipsy Jacks’? made from elder pith, 
the rag dolls, the cotton flannel “ bunnies,” the 
spool chessmen and block dominoes, and the balls 
made by cutting in narrow strips an old India 
rubber overshoe and winding it for a foundation 
over which was smoothly wound a raveled yarn 
stocking, and the whole neatly covered with red 
sheepskin. 

At any place where patterns are sold you can 
buy the patterns for making elephants, dogs, 
cows, rabbits and cats. One can almost always 
find enough fur that has been used as dress or 
cloak trimming to cover one of these little ani- 
mals... Make the body first of some stout cloth and 
stuff it tightly with cotton, making it as plump 
and roly-poly as possible; then sew on the fur, 
put in shoe buttons for eyes, and if you have left 
the mouth open sew in a bit of red flannel fora 
tongue, and you will have a very “truly looking” 
doggie that will delight baby’s heart. Ducks and 
geese can be made from white cotton flannel, the 
fuzzy side out. Elephants should be made from 
grey cotton flannel and furnished with a blanket 
made from red flannel embroidered with a bit of 
yellow silk or tinsel, for all the world like a real 
circus elephant. 

The woven shirts, in imitation of hand knitting, 
make good dolls for babies of tender age, nor does 
it require great skill to make them. A piece of the 
material rolled in a tight roll will do for head 
and body. Draw it in tightly at the neck and less 
tightly at the waist; sew on a little red hood to 
conceal the lack of hair, and make features by 
drawing with a thread and needle a little fold in 
the middle of the face that will answer for nose; 
then with yellow silk make eyebrows, use blue 
for the pupils of the eyes, and outline the shape 
of the eye with brown silk for lashes; a few 
stitches of red silk will indicate a mouth. A skirt 
of bright calico long enough to conceal the stub 
foot and a pretty little red Gretchen cloak will 
complete its costume, and my word for it baby will 
never remark that its shoulders are ungracefully 
slender, or find fault because it has no shoes. My 
own little boy of nearly two years has always de- 
spised dolls. Yellow-haired French dolls, knitted 
and rubber dolls, all were contemptuously tossed 
aside. During a recent illness I made him such a 
doll as I have described, and the tenderness with 
which he folds that object in his arms whenever 
he goes to sleep, the solicitude with which he offers 
it his food and drink and medicines before he 
tastes them himself shows that it is a doll after 
his own heart. 

An ingenious boy has constructed a number of 
little toys from eork for the younger children’s 
Christmas. There is the Japanese acrobat, made 
from a number of small corks fastened with pins 
or wire. A bit of lead is glued to each foot and no 
matter which way he is placed lie promptly turns 
over on his feet. With corks for seats, and pins 
for backs and legs he has made a number of odd 
little chairs for his sister’s doll house. Narrow 
ribbons and worsteds are woven in and out of the 
pins to form the backs. There is quite a Noahi’s 
ark of cork animals. The ducks and geese have 
little feathers glued on and when placed in a 
basin of water would amuse any child. 

The sliced pictures and maps that cost a dollar 
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or more can be made at home and will last until 
the children tire of them. A map from an old 
geography, or a picture from a weekly journal 
can be glued firmly to a thick sheet of pasteboard, 
then with a pencil draw lines on the back show- 
ing where you wish to cyt it. Do the cutting with 
a very sharp penknife. It attaches the children 
to each other and to their home to let them have a 
hand in the Christmas in this way. 





The Prong-Horn or American Antelope. 


ALBERT M. FINFROCK, WYOMING. 
Be Bs 

The prong-horn or American antelope resembles 
both the antelope family and the goat family. 
Naturalists long disputed to which it should be- 
jong, but it was finally named the “ Antilo-capra 
americana”’ or the American Goat-Antelope. The 
horns are very unlike those of the old world ante- 
lopes, as the pronged horns are shed at certain pe- 
riods and are hollow. The new horn is inside the 
old one, and one cannot readily tell when the old 
is shed, but I have seen an antelope with one new 
and one old horn. For many years naturalists 
could not decide if this hollow horned animal 
dropped his horns, or 
not, but it is now 
known to be a fact. 
‘The antelope of Amer- 
ica and giraffe of 
Africa are two very 
peculiar animals for 
the former is the only 
hollow horned animal 
shedding its horns, and 
the latter the only solid 
horned animal which 
retains its horns 
through life. The 
American antelope 
seldom attacks man 
but relies on its fleet- 
nes¥, outrunning 
almost any other ani- 
mal for a short dis- 
tancebut so soon tires 
out that it can be 
hunted with dogs. A 
geod greyhound can 
vatch an antelope in 
a short run. Hunters 
say the antelope can 
carry off more lead 
than any other animal 
of its size, and as it is 
almost impossible to 
capture one if wound- 
ed, with out a dog, 
there is no reason to 
doubt this statement. 
An antelope with its 
leg broken will outrun 
the best of horses, and 
Isaw one shot through 
the heart run 200 
yards before he fell, 
showing how very 
tenacious of life the 
prong-horn is. An- : 
other peculiarity of . 

the antelope is his 

“‘flag.” This flag of 


the prong-horn is the short white hair on his- 


rump, which it has the power of raising in much 
the same manner a cat raises the hair on her tail. 
When in play or when frightened the antelope 
will raise this flag, making it a very conspicuous 
object on the prairie where the antelope’s color 
often renders him difficult to see, for he is of a rus- 
set yellow color, and the Great Plains are generally 
-of about the same shade. Nearly all the pet ante- 
lopes are caught while very young as they are 
then too weak to run far, and can be caught easily 
by “roping” thei from a horse. Yet it is surpris- 
ing how swiftly a young antelope can run for a 
‘short distance, and muny a cow-boy is surprised 
when his game leads him a long chase. The cu- 
riosity of the prong-horn is its worst foe, because 
it is so often led into danger by it. The Indian, 
as well as the white hunter, takes advantage of 
this fact and many a poor amelope has met his 
end by approaching too near a hat or handker- 
chief displayed from a stick. The hunter remains 
‘concealed near by and easily kills his game with 
his rifle. An Indian is an expert at stalking the 
antelope but his ancestors probably excelled him, 
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for they had only their bows and arrows to rely 
on. In stalking, the hunter approaches as near as 
possible to the game and then singles out one ani- 
mal and shoots him. This is a very difficult pro- 
ceeding, as there is an antelope always on guard, 
and at the least sign of danger the sentinel springs 
away, followed by the whole herd. 

When an antelope wishes to pass any moving 
object, it will endeavor to run ahead of the object 
and cross in front of it, when it will turn and 
watch for any signs of danger. If it finds it im- 
possible to get ahead it will turn and go back un- 
til the object is out of its sight when it will cross 
but will never pass close behind the object. Ex- 
citing races are often witnessed. between a train 
and the prong-horn who is trying to pass in front 
of it. Often he throws himself directly in front of 
the train when he arrives so near the head of it 
that he thinks he can pass. [The illustration shows 
a young antelope on the Laramie Plains, Wyoming.] 


Jack Horner Pies. 


No children’s party is quite complete without 
one of these pies. They are also an inseparable 
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THE ANTELOPE AT HOME. 


adjunct of the Christmas tree. Their size must be 
governed by the quantity of “ filling,’ which they 
are destined to contain. For a Christmas pie for 
asmall family, or for a party of a dozen or less, @ 
pan fourteen to eighteen inches across, and six or 
eight deep will probably suffice. They have, at 
times, been made in a washtub. As the pastry 
that is used is only a little flour paste for fasten- 
ing on the make-believe cover of crust, the ex- 
pense is not startling. Their composition, too, 
will not unduly test the culinary knowledge of 
even the most amateur cook. Place the little 
souvenirs to be given to each in the pan, tying to 
each a card bearing the name of the one who is to 
receive it, and fastening to it also a half yard of 
bright baby ribbon. Cut a cover of thin brown 
paper for the pan. It must be of a kind that will 
tear easily. Before pasting it to the pan, cut a 
number of slits in it as for a real pie, and through 
each one of these draw one of the ribbons; now 
paste it neatly to the inner edge of the pan and 
trim with a fluted ruffle of brown paper, imitating 
a@ pie as closely as possible. When the moment 
for the distribution of gifts comes, carry in the 











huge pasty, give each child a string, which they 
will pull with one accord at the ringing of a bell. 
The delight of the little Jacky Horners when they 
find that each has drawn a “plum,” is a sight 
worth witnessing, and the pleasurable confusion 
which ensues when it is discovered that perhaps 
every one has the gift belonging to some one else, 
and that exchanges must be made all round, adds 
to the interest of the occasion. 
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A Breezy Word from South Africa. 


J. B. AIKEN, NATAL. 
——> 


When I get my AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST I am 
sure to spend two, at least, of the pleasantest 
evenings of the month, and after that two of the 
most miserable—the most miserable!—I am 
warmed into such sympathy with progressive 
agriculture and brought into so hearty communi- 
cation with the pushing, go-ahead agriculturists 
of the United States, that Istep out more briskly 
in the day’s duties, and feel all the elation of liv- 
ing and doing. But then comes the disappointing 
feeling. I want this, that, and the many helps set 
forth by your magazine 
‘A in the articles and ad- 





vertisements. I bewail 
the fact of so wide a 
separation between 
New York and South 
Africa, and not because 
I have not the money 
to send to you or your 
advertisers but  be- 
cause of the lack of 
opportunity of ship- 
ments. I weary of the 
plodding which must 
needs be kept on in 
the absence of the 
many things that come 
to you so cheap, so 
handy and so useful in 
almost every phase of 
the planters’ life on 
the sub-tropical coast- 
belt of the Colony. I 
do not therefore know 
whether I am better or 
worse for the AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST. 
Any how you may stop 
my Century, my Har- 
per’s, my Review of Re- 
views, my Scientific 
American, my Cham- 
bers, or my Strand, the 
whole stock of English 
newspapers which 
piles up in a month, 
but do not stop my 
AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST. And I do not 
speak for myself only, 
but for others situated 
like myself. Whatcan 
we do if we do wish 
to procure a supply of 
anything from New 
York? We have some 
merchants, importers, 
who make up, from time to time, cargoes of paraffin, 
plows, corn, brooms, and notions generally, by 
sailing vessels from New York, 75 to 80 days voy- 
age. No doubt the “ocean racers” to England 
might be availed of to Liverpool, but then comes 
the break for transfer to our ocean boats from 
London, with delays, mishaps and expenses. No! 
We must ieave it alone until South Africa is a bit 
further forward, and inducement offers a steam‘ 
line from New York to Natal direct. Apart from 
the business of the estate, sugar, coffee, and tea 
all running in their several departments, one tries 
to spare a little to the flowers. We must do the 
best with what we have, and try to bring our in- 
digenous plants into the bright perfection to 
which some—many of them—can be brought by 
care and culture. But at the same time, I wish to 
offer to your writers and editors the best thanks 
of a sub-tropical planter for the able conduct, and 
never-failing interest of your paper. 





A Cash Prize is offered in our December puzzle 
contest, printed on one of the back pages of this 
issue. The October prizes are also awarded. Did 
you work out the November biographical puzzle ? 
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Announcement. 


Special correspondents of the AMERICAN AGRI- | 


CULTURIST are already traveling in England, 
France and Germany to study the most approved 
methods of agriculture in these countries. Ac- 
counts of the results of their study and investiga- 
tions will be given in this magazine during the 


| duction of cattle on the plains. 


coming year. India, Australasia and the South Sea | 


Islands will likewise be explored by special cor- 
respondents for the benefit of the readers of the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
—__ 
Re-foresting Jutland. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth century 
public-spirited citizens, as well as the government 
of Denmark commenced to make attempts at 
planting trees on the Heath of Jutland. _ These at- 
tempts, however, although persistently continued 
in several localities, proved practically total fail- 
ures. Again and again the important plantation 
question was abandoned in despair by the leading 
authorities and the people at large, but as often 
did some few men of staunch character, take up 
the subject anew and studiously examine the pos- 
sible causes of the failures, and the untoward 
physical conditions against which the combat 
must especially be directed. 

After the disastrous war of 1864 and the painful 
loss of Sleswick a deep patriotic feeling stirred up 
the hard afflicted Danish nation. Noble and gifted 
minds set themselves to work to discover how 
best to improve what was left of the dear old 
Fatherland. Among other important measures 
which were prompted by this strong national sen- 
timent, as soon as the general sorrow over the ter- 
ritorial amputation had somewhat subsided, was 
the organization of a society for the cultivation of 
the heath and moors in Jutland, an enterprise 
which from the very beginning won the approba- 
tion and sympathy of the government and people 
at large. This was in 1866. The society in ques- 
tion has lately celebrated its 25th anniversary, 
and a grand and animated festival it was, The 
previously bare desert is now covered with many 
thriving forest plantations. The chief honor of 
this great progress is due to the royal Danish 
Heath Society. Funds for the great undertaking 
have been liberally furnished by the Government 
which owns a number of the large plantations, 
and by contributions from the members of the so- 
ciety, numbering thousands of men and women 
and of boys and girls in the different parts of the 
country. These patriots wish their land to be 
again covered by the protecting forests. 

J. PEDERSEN BJERGAARD, Denmark. 
—_ —~— 


The First Cattle in New Zealand. 


The two islands of New Zealand, North and 
South Island, with their area of 103,000 square 
miles, have extensive plains and fertile valleys 
well covered with grass. The virgin soil is rich 
and productive and yields a bountiful coat of veg- 
etation. The native grasses are nutritious and 
contain a large proportion of animal food. The 
frequent rains keep the soil well watered, and the 
grass growing luxuriantly. The long strip of land, 
extending for 1,500 miles across the sea, is exposed 
to an extended range of air currents, and crosses 
many cloud drifts. The islands are therefore ex- 
empt from the frequent, and sometimes prolonged 
drouths that often prevail in the interior of the 
broad continents. 


The mild and almost equable climate of New , 
Zealand—extending up into the semi-tropics—pro- | 


duces a growth of turf all the year. The extensive 
areas of grass lands furnish fine pasture range. 
The islands are therefore well endowed by nature 
to become a famous eattle country. The natives 
of New Zealand came to the islands without bring- 
ing any food-producing animals with them on 
their cruises over thesea. Room for the shipment 
of live stock was not provided. The Maoris con- 
tented themselves with the use of the game, fow's 
and fish found on the islands. 

When Captain Cook visited the ports in 1769 he 





| needs to be taken whenever he wishes. 


put ashore a herd of cows and a flock of sheep. 
The animals were placed in the hands of the na- 
tives. The cattle began to increase; and the sheep 
also commenced to multiply. The natives were 
pleased with the additions to their animal popu- 
lation, and allowed the docile creatures to further 
increase. The fleece of the lambs was made into 
blankets, and proved more comfortable in winter 
weather than the flax bedding of early days. 

In 1839 a colony of 1,200 British formed a settle- 
ment at the present site of Wellington—the capi- 
tal of New Zealand—and began the occupation of 
the vacant lands on North Island, and the intro- 
In 1850 another 
settlement of English people was formed at Christ- 
church, in the province of Canterbury, on South 
Island. In 1848 a Seotch colony came to Port 
Chalmers, near the South end of the Island, and 
built up the city of Dunedin, and populated the 
Province of Otago. 

J. N. INGRAM, Auckland, New Zealand. 
er 


Improved Corn Culture in Kansas. 


Prior to 1860 it was a matter of years to get a new 
idea in agriculture, no matter how good, adopted 
by farmers generally. It is different to-day. One 
of my neighbors came out of the city, a few years 
ago, and bought the farm he now manages profita- 
bly and intelligently. Meeting him this morning, 
he said: “1 have just been reading the result of 
experiments with shallow cultivation of corn at 
two experiment stations, and I believe the princi- 
ple is correct. At least my own experience cor- 
roborates it in part. We do not raise enongh corn 
peracre. Our rich lands should average one hun- 
dred bushels of shelled corn per acre, whereas 
they average about fifty. Listing corn is a step in 
the right direction, but, as practiced now, it makes 
the crop ten days to two weeks later. We want an 
instrument to finely pulverize the bottom of the 
furrow—the seed bed—and then a contrivance to 
follow after the corn is planted and firm the 
ground, so it will warm up quickly in the spring. 
This all ought to be done at one operation, without 
greatly increasing the draft.” I am satisfied my 
friend’s ideas are correct. Carn we have sueh 
attachments to the listing plow? If we have to 


| raise 20 or 25 cent corn, we cannot add to the ex- 


pense of cultivation unless that added expense 
will greatly increase the yield. Farmers’ organi- 
zations have an inviting field of operation right 
here if they desire to greatly benefit farmers. 
A. G. CHASE, Leavenworth Co., Kan. 
———— 


Rocky Mountain Irrigation. 

A water right in the older settled districts of 
Arid North America is worth $15 per acre; this is 
the minimum price. In the newly settled sections 
it is worth about $10 per acre. This is a perpetual 
right to the use of water from a ditch. There is 
generally a small annual expense for repairs on 
the ditch. A quantity of water sufficient to re- 
elaim an acre of land is practically worth the in- 
creased value given the land by reason of the 
water right. In many places this would amount to 
$100 per acre, or more. In some sections ditches 
are constructed for half of the land that can be 
irrigated from them. Many persons consider the 
cost of these water rights, and the labor of apply- 
ing the water as burdensome, but this will not ap- 
pear to be the case when investigated. 

In many places $10 per acre secures a perpetual 
water tight. The writer has in mind a gardener 
who pays $10 per acre each year for what water he 
He has a 


| ten acre garden and it requires the labor of one 
| man for about 60 days in the season to do the work 


| rigation at $190 per annum. 


of irrigating. This places the total cost of the ir- 
No crop suffers for 
the want of water, no crop has too much. The 
eauliflowers can have water every day and the 


| white potatoes at some distance can be given just 


i 





enough to make them thrifty, and of good quality. 

Water rights, like other property, have different 
values. On the same ditch, if a long one, a right 
at the upper end is worth far more than at the 
lower end. It should be remembered however, 
that the profit depends somewhat on the advan- 
tages that competitors possess. If but few pos- 
sess irrigating rights the profits must be consider- 
able. The first question is how much water is 
wanted. This is a vexed question. 

No market gardener would undertake to secure 
a water supply from a windmili. Some seasons 
he might not want all the water, then in a single 


season he might make many times the expense of | 





the water right. An enterprising gardener bought 
asteam pump and prepared an otherwise wort)h- 
less hill side for irrigation, making the first year 
from early vegetables, for which the location was. 
very favorable, the cost of the entire plant ana 
expense of preparing for @rigation. 

There is nothing intricate about the mechanical 
part of irrigation, it being soon learned. As to the 
science of irrigation, referring to the quantity of 
water to be used and the frequency of irrigating, 
there is a wide divergence of opinion. This is due 
more to the different conditions, such as crops, 
soil and climate, than to a difference in genera? 
principles. The possibilities for irrigated farms 
are greater than in the rainy country, and the irri- 
gation farmer must not only have a knowledge of 
these possibilities but he must have the ability to 
make them realties. 

OLE HANSEN, Albany Co., Wyo. 


— 
Farming on Long Island. 


The east end of Long Island, N. Y., is famous for. 
its potatoes ; the yield is larger and the quality the 
best. More farms have been paid for by the pro- 
fits of the potato crop than by any other. At pres- 
ent the farmers’ hopes are blighted, as the crop is 
light, 150 bushels to the acre being a large esti- 
mate, and the present price, 45 cents per bushel, 
leaves but very little profit. This crop is general- 
ly set aside for the fertilizer bill and the hired 
man, For the past three years, much of the for- 
mer has not been met; although the high price of 
potatoes last season materially lessened the debt,. 
Which will this year be increased to a considerable 
extént, unless the cauliflower cropis remunerative. 

Cauliflower is next in importance to the potato, 
and has made many farmers rich. Like all other 
crops it is subject to vicissitudes. Some years the 
yield is enormous, then the prices are so low that 
it does not pay to ship it to New York, and it goes 
to the pickle factory at one and a half cents per 
pound, which the farmer says does not pay. On 
the other hand, the buyer says he must get it at 
one cent per pound, or he will import it from Ger- 
many. 

But the happy farmer this year in Suffolk County, 
N. Y., is the cabbage seed grower. It does one good 
to look at him; he is all smiles, and treads the. 
earth with a hopeful, manly step. Last year he 
had more than a paying crop, and this year the- 
yield is enormous, something unheard of in the 
history of this industry. One family, father and 
son, from four and one-half acres will realize- 
$2,850, which ought to satisfy almost any agricul- 
tural ambition. I am assured, while this seems. 
profitable farming, it is by no means overstated, 
that others will do equally well. On the other 
hand there are many, very many, that will not re- 
ceive half as much per acre for their crops. This 
wide difference in yield is not without cause, ana: 
that cause is largely due to want of attention. 
Eternal vigilance is the price of cabbage seed, and 
those who exercise it will reap a rich reward. 
The crop must have attention from the time the- 
seed is sown until the crop is harvested the next 
season. The farmer that lets the weeds grow 
higher than the plants when in bloom, as is often 
the case, will not succeed, because the weeds take- 
both the nourishment and moisture the crop ought 
to have, and what is more important, still, the air, . 
which is absolutely necessary to the development 
of good seed. F. PARK, SUFFOLK Co., N. Y. 


——f— 
Onion Raising in Texas. 


The soil of Texas is well suited to the onion. Both. 
the black and the sandy land produce fine 
bulbs. The best soil is a rich sandy loam with a. 
very little clay. It always pays to use well rotted 
manure, one-half to be applied when the ground, 
is broken for the crop. Plow moderately deep 
and harrow well. Hoe and keep clear of weeds. 
Spread the rest of the manure when the onions- 
begin to form bottoms. Work the onion crop thor- 
oughly and at the proper time, hoeing at times- 
about two weeks apart, or less, so as to keep the- 
weeds down and crop clear. In the fall when the- 
tops die, pull up four rows at a time throwing: 
the tops all one way to facilitate the topping. The 
kinds that seem to do best from the seed are the~ 
Large Red Wethersfield, Extra Early Red, andi 
Southport Red Globe. The Giant Roca also makes= 
a fine onion in the Texas soil. Some of the Texas- 
farmers have paid much attention to the crop as+ 
it pays much better than cotton. -It pays best to 
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drill the seed as they can then be worked much 
better. The yield is from 100 to 400 bushels per 
acre, Owing to stand and season. 

W. L. MOORE, Denton Co., Tex. 


sibel 
Crops Near the Great Lakes. 


The past season has been a very favorable one 
in the region near Lake Michigan. In early spring 
we suffered in common with other parts of the 
country from excessive rains, but since then the 
weather has been good with rains along through 
the summer as they were needed. Hay is a heavy 
crop and prices are not expected to be very high, 
yet good hay sells readily now at seven to eight 
dollars per ton. The weather during haying was 
fair, no rains to damage it and it was secured in 
excellent condition. The tedder is commonly 
used so that the work of curing the hay is render- 
ed much easier than it could possibly be without it. 

Wheat made a large growth of straw but did not 
fill proportionately. The average yield was about 
twenty bushels to the acre. Oats are rather a 
short crop as to acreage,on account of the rain 
at seeding time. Those that withstood the wet, how- 








interested. This plan should be followed, year 
after year, fur best results, and not given up if, 
after the first year there is not a fulfillment of their 
expectations. 

Haphazard farming cannot be expected to give 
best results. It is the specialist in farming as in 
other lines of business who has the best success. 
Dairying is gaining a firm foothold in this region 
and if properly conducted pays better than hay 
and grain raising which constantly drain the soil 
and give nothing to return to it. 

W. R. Wood, Genesee Co., Mich, 


The Cuban Laborer. 


The physical standard of the colored race in 
Cuba is as finely formed a specimen of manhood as 
can be found anywhere. Not that the Cuban 
black is exceptionally tall, for the average height 
is five feet and seven inches, but the breadth of 
shoulders, clean, straight, muscular limbs, well 
developed chest and erect carriage, give a minia- 
ture idea of a Hercules. These splendid qualities 
are weakened by the careless gait, the swaying of 
the body and the swing of the arms, denoting lack 





ever, are of good quality; the very well drained 
land yielding from 50 to 60 bushels per acre. 

Potatoes, for which this region is famed, are 
good, although not yielding so well as last year, 
which gave an exceptionally large crop, so large 
indeed, that it was hard to dispose of them at 
prices to repay cost of production. . Prices rule 
rather high, and there is every prospect that farm- 
ers will do well with the crop. 

Fruit is short again this year, making the third 
year in succession. Apples are few and of inferior 
quality. Peaches are not to be depended on 
throughout this region, although many districts 
are especially adapted to their production. Pears, 
plums and grapes are medium, both in quality and 
quantity. 

Farmers here have given up almost entirely the 
raising of cattle for beef. Western eattle have so 
flooded the market, and Ghicago dressed beef can 
be bought so cheaply that our markets are sup- 
plied at less cost than our farmers can afford. 
Sheep, lambs and hogs, however, bring fair prices. 
Farmers here are beginning to realize that there 
is more money in raising crops to which their land 
is specially adapted and in which they are most 





POISONING PRAIRIE WOLVES. 


of intellect, will power, and deficiency of energy. 
It might be expected that a very poor rate of 
wages would recompense. the laborer for his hire, 
but a very fair comparison, in this respect, could 
be made with the earnings of the Northern work- 
man. Sueh labor as is employed in stevedoring a 
ship gets paid as high as $2.50 per day, and on holi- 
days twice this amount; and dockmen receive 
also a good remuneration. But it is not to be ex- 
pected that steady employment commands such a 
price as that above stated, where the labor de- 
mand fluetuates with the rise and fall of the trade. 

The lotteries, which are very popular in Cuba, 
are the bane of the wage-earner, and many a poor 
woman has to regret the infatuation which leads 
her husband to exchange his good money for a 
chance of fortune. The lottery ticket sellers meet 
one at every corner, and inelude in their ranks 
the halt, the blind and the lame, besides a consid- 
erable portion of the more indolent of the Span- 
iards, They importune the wayfarer at every cor- 
ner, and at times fairly take possession of the 
cafés and public places. 

Though there are to be found some negroes with 
a keen judgment and good common sense, yet the 








generality is poor material for the phrenologist, 
Bigoted by inferior intellect, warped by prejudice, 
and colservative by instinct, there seems little 
chance that a great destiny ever awaits these de- 
scendants of a downtrodden and unfortunate race. 
EDMUND PARKER, Havana, Cuba. 
—~._—_ 


Prairie Wolyes in North Dakota. 


The dry climate of North Dakota is peculiarly 
suitable to sheep raising. A few years ago there 
were only some scattered flocks of sheep grazing 
on the vast pasturage of the uplands. But the de- 
cline of the cattle business has caused a wonder- 
ful development of sheep growing. Strong-bodied 
merino sheep in flocks of about 2,000 head, have 
proved most successful. As soon as the herd is 
thoroughly acclimated, the sheep graze on the 
prairies throughout the year, being fed only dur- 
ing storms when the ground is covered with snow. 
As there are no fences on the range, a herder with 
a dog follows each flock, and lives in a covered 
sheep wagon drawn by ponies. The herders must 
be constantly alert to prevent the destruction of 
many sheep by the coyotes, or prairie wolves. 





During the few years when the buffalo was extermi- 
nated by being slaughtered for the hides, the eoy- 
otes increased enormously feeding on the abundant 
eareases of butchered buffaloes, Many of these 
prairie wolves are poisoned by placing strychnine 
on pieces of meat or in the carcases of sheep which 
they have killed. [The illustration presents a 
moonlight scene on a snow-covered prairie. Near 
the settler’s ‘dugout,’ or dirt roofed cellar. the 
prairie wolves are eating the poisoned meat placed 
on sticks. The pine trees in the distance grow on 
the sandy ridges near the Black Hills of Dakota.]} 
Many counties offer a large bounty for the scalps 
of poisoned coyotes, so injurious are they tosheep 
owners. The wolves indulge in an unearthly 
howling at night, which, if once heard, is never 
forgotten. Coyotes never attack men, being of a 
very cowardly and sneaking disposition, Their 
shaggy fur is of a tawny grey color with a dark 
stripe down the middie of the back. They are 
about the size and build of shepherd dogs, being 
somewhat like foxes in disposition. They seem to 
increase with civilization, hiding in the hedges 
and tree plantations, and living on poultry. 
J. E. MAYs, Stark Co., N. D. 
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Saving the Hen Manure.—A. 8. Miller, Queens 
Co., N. Y.: Hen manure is often allowed to waste 
many of its most valuable constituents. The 
proper saving of the manure requires that it 
should be kept from exposure to sun and rain, 
that it be gathered frequently, and that it be 
mixed with some good absorbent, as gathered: 
Dry loam or gypsum is excellent for this purpose, 
saving the volatile properties. This should be 
spread under the roosts, as well as mixed with the 
drippings after they are gathered. On a farm no 
manure should be allowed to go to waste. A proper 
saving of fertilizers is no small secret of success. 





Grit.—L. N. Peyser, Saline Co., Ill.: Fowls have 
no teeth, but they masticate their food by means 
-of sharp, small, hard substances in the gizzard?“In 
other words, grit is the teeth of fowls. When 
they run at large, they usually can supply them- 
selves with this material, but, in close confine- 
ment, it is wise to furnish it to the hens. Nothing 
is better than broken flint, the pieces about the 
size of a grain of wheat. It is hard, its edges are 
sharp, and the cost is but little. Though flint is so 
hard, it readily breaks into small bits, being ex- 
tremely brittle. When flint cannot be obtained, 
old crockery answers admirably, and oyster shells 
or limestone will do. 





Seeding of Carrots.—Irving D. Smith, Kittitass 
‘Co., Wash.: White Belgian carrots that have 
thrown up seed stalks this fall, from seed sown 
last spring, are absolutely worthless and should be 
mown off and the seed burned. The seed you 
sowed was probably saved from just such half 





wild plants that were left out in the ground over | 
winter and not transplanted as they should have | 


been for producing valuable seed. We regret that 
the facts compel us to say that there is far too 
much of such inferior seed on the market, not 
only of carrots but of parsnips, turnips, beets, cab- 
bage, ete. In mild climates like that of the Pas 
cific coast these garden vegetables are hardy, and 


if left ungathered in the fall, will produce a large - 


crop of seed the following season, but such seed 
will always produce inferior plants; and usually 
the greater part will revert to the wild form, pro- 
ducing leaves and seed only. All such vegetables 
have been developed and brought up to their 
present perfected state by what may be termed 
unnatural conditions, the transplanting being one 
of the most important, and, if this is omitted, near- 
ly all will rapidly revert to their wild or normal 
forms. The wild carrot found in all of our old 
fields and neglected gardens is a conspicuous in- 
stance of rapid degeneration of a valuable culti- 


vated plant. 





Fruit Trees in Poultry Runs. — M. P. Smith, 
Hocking Co., Ohio, desires to be informed whether 
we advocate planting plum trees in poultry runs, 


because the fowls will kill the curculio. We have | 
seen many plums in poultry yards stung by the ' 


eurculio. Yet the poultry run is a good place for 
fruit trees, because trees, to do their best, require 
to have the soil kept clear of grass and weeds. 
This the fowls will do very thoroughly. Again, 
the droppings of the fowls promote the growth of 
the trees and fruit, so that in the runs the trees 
generally make excellent growth and produce an 
abundant crop of fruit. 

Apple-Tree Borers.— W. F. Anerwald, Alle- 
gheny Co., Pa.: The insect found cutting into and 
girdling the stems of your applie-trees near the 
ground is probably the round-headed apple-tree 
borer, (Saperda candida). In its perfect stage it is 
a handsome beetle nearly an inch long, of a 
brownish color but with two longitudinal stripes 
on its back. These beetles appear in spring, and 
the females deposit their eggs at night on the 
bark of the trees, usually selecting that near or 
just below the surface of the ground, because at 
this point the bark is smooth and soft and readily 
penetrated by the young grubs or borers. When 


the borers have once tound a lodgment in the trees ° 





they remain for two or three years befure reach- 
ing maturity, and during this time, if numerous, 
will easily girdle a pretty large tree. You should 
have your trees examined and every grub cut out 
with a small gauge or sharp knife, and then have 
the wounds, made in the operation, well coated 
with grafting wax or thick paint. This insect also 
attacks the quince, mountain ash and closely 
allied kinds of trees and shrubs. By keeping the 
lower part of the stems of the trees well wrapped 
the beetles will be prevented from laying their 
eggs on the parts protected, but all the grubs 
should be cut out before any wrappings are used. 
The insect found cutting long burrows under the 
bark of your quince trees, especially up among the 
larger branches is the flat-headed apple and quince 
borer, (Chrysobothris femorata). The best remedy 
is to examine the trees frequently and whenever 
dead patches of bark are found, remove these, and 
kill the grubs usually to be found underneath or 
near by. Smearing the trees with soap is a pre- 
ventive, but it must be repeated very often to be 
effectual. 





A Degenerated Apple.—Subscriber, Troy Hills, 
N. J.: We cannot be quite certain as to the cause 
of the degeneration of the fruit on your two apple- 
trees, for you fail to impart any information in 
regard to their age or the care given the trees. It 
may be that the removal of the sod over the roots 
of the trees would be beneficial, and especially if 
the sod is replaced by a wagon load of old stable 
manure. Trees need feeding as well as cattle do, 
and they cannot yield good fruit while ina starving 
condition. It may be that the trees need a little 
pruning, either in the way of cutting back or thin- 
ning out the branches. The wants and needs of 
trees are generally expressed very plainly in their 
appearance or looks when we learn their ‘‘sign 
language.” 

Bees and Peaches.—H. S. Babcock, Providence 
Co., R. I., writes us: “Ithas been claimed by some 
fruit growers that bees injure tender fruits, like 
peaches. Bee raisers, on the other hand, claim 
that thisis not so. A few years ago I kept bees, 
and I found that they were very busy among my 
peach trees. Upon careful examination, I found 
them at work upon the fruit, and, gathering some 
of the peaches, I found that nearly half of the 
tiesh had been eaten away. Ido not know whether 
the bees made the original puncture of the skin, 
or whether it became broken in some other way, 
but I know that since I have discontinued keeping 
bees I have found no peaches eaten in this way.” 





Protecting Roots of Fruit Trees.—A. G. Chase, 
Leavenworth Co., Kansas, writes us: “I had 
some peach trees, growing upon a steep hillside, 
which, although seven or eight years old, had 
never shown a bloom. Two years ago this fall, in 
examining the trees, I noticed that the earth 
around them had washed away, leaving consider- 
able of the roots exposed. I took some short pieces 
of board and, with stout stakes to support them, 
built little pens, about two feet square and one 
foot deep, on the lower side, filled in with a layer 


of soil over the roots, dnd then three or four inches 


of a homemade poudrette, and covered with rich 
soil. Both seasons since they have borne heavy 
erops of fruit. I am satisfied that I owe the fruit- 
ing to the root protection. They stand on the 
bank of, and about 25 or 30 feet above, quite a 
large stream of water, that is never affected by 
April and May frosts.” 





Melons in California.—C. R. Orcutt, Santa Clara, 
Co., Cal., writes us: The Champion Market Musk- 
melon, of an oval form, netted skin, green fleshed, 
is of the most delicious flavor of any of the numer- 
ous varieties I have tasted this season. The mel- 
ons are rather undersized, but ripen early and 
throughout the season. A green fleshed musk- 
melon is what the public is now learning to ap- 
preciate best, and, in consequence, this is one of 
the best market melons yet cultivated in this vi- 
cinity. The winter muskmelon is a late sort, rip- 
ening long after other vines have ceased to bear. 
A melon picked three months ago was found in 
fine mellow condition, and the flavor was excel’ 
lent. The skin is rough, ribbed, slightly hirsute, 
glaucous green. The flesh is white, firm, of a rich, 
spicy flavor unsurpassed by any variety. The 
rind is thin, the edible flesh firm and thick. It is 
of good size, oval in shape, and the vines bear 
well. When properly treated, this will no doubt 
prove a valuable market variety, as it can be kept 








beyond the usual season for melons. Among 
watermelons, Viek’s Early and the Florida Favor- 
ite stand well for quality, but are not of sufficient 
size for market. Jumbo seems to be the most pro- 
fitable and satisfactory on the whole. 





Cultivating Horseradish.—W. H. Mickle, Orange 
Co., N. Y.: Full directions for the cultivation, 
marketing and storing of horseradish are given 
in “‘Henderson’s Gardening for Profit” and in 
“Quinn’s Money in the Garden.” The roots are 
usually stored in pits very much as farmers store 
carrots, beets and turnips. 





Chestnut Weevil.—J. H. Otis, Lancaster Co., Pa.: 
The European varieties of the chestnut, when 
grown in this country, are not exempt from the 
attacks of our native chestnut weevil, and we 
have found them fully as destructive to the large 
coarse meated varieties as to the smaller and 
more delicate. We need not, however, be discour- 
aged on this account for when chestnut culture 
becomes of any considerable importance as an 
industry here, some means will be devised to 
check the inerease of the nut-weevils, and one of 
these will no doubt be the burning of all wormy 
huts as soon as gathered, or at least before the 
worms descend into the ground. At present the 
wormy huts are either left ungathered, or, if gath- 
ered, they are thrown out where the worms soon 
find a safe retreat for the winter. 





Budding Peach Trees.—A. W. F., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.: Peach trees are usually budded in August in 
this climate and sometimes earlier or later, all de- 
pending upon the condition of the stocks. Your 
seedling plants could have been budded this sea- 
son, but it is now too late, and the operation will 
have to be delayed until next year. The buds are 
always taken from the young wood produced dur- 
ing the same season in which the budding is done. 
We have explained the operation in former num- 
bers of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, giving il- 
lustrations to show more clearly than can be done 
with words alone how the operation is to be per- 
formed. It is quite probable that there is a gar- 
dener in your neighborhood who will bud the trees 
for you next season if you speak to him about the 
matterin time. Butif you want to learn all about 
such operations or how to propagate plants in 
general, get a copy of Fuller’s “ Propagation of 
Plants.” 





Cannas.—Among the most important additions 
recently made to garden plants, are the dwarf 
gladiolus-flowered French cannas, of which, Mme. 
Crozy and Star of 1891 are prominent examples. 
They may be used for the flower garden, and as 
pot plants all winter long in the greenhouse or 
window, or they may be stored over winter as we 
do dahlias. For a century pas: the large leaved 
cannas have been used for foliage effect, but it is 
within the past ten years that the gladiolus-flow- 
ered cannas have been cultivated as common 
plants. 





Tuberous-rooted Begonias.—In reply to an in- 
quiry about the origin of the tuberous-rooted be- 
gonias, Mr. William Falconer writes us: About 
24 years ago Begonia Veitchii, was introduced 
from Peru, and almost immediately it was crossed 
with B. Boliviensis, an introduction of ten years 
before. These species and hybrids and other spe- 
cies have since then been interminably crossed 
till now we have the splendid begonias unknown 
before then. They are vigorous and free-bloom- 
ing, with single flowers, four to six inches in diam- 
eter, and double blossoms as solid as zinnias, rep- 
resenting many shades of white, pink, scarlet and 
yellow. They are equally suitable for outdoor 
gardening or blooming indoors, 

The Seneca Pear.— A handsome specimen of 
the Seneca pear was received from William Parry, 
Parry, N. J. This new variety ripens a little later 
than Bartlett, is of very good quality and attrac- 
tive in appearance. 





Keeping Borers Out of Fruit Trees.—J. S. 
Woodward, Niagara Co., N. Y., writes us that he 
has found the following treatment superior to any 
other method for keeping borers out of trees: 
With sweet skim milk and water lime or hydrau- 
lic cement, make a wash like thick whitewash. 
With a brush or old broom apply this to'the body 
of the tree, from a little below the surface of the 
ground up to about.two feet, more or less; give 
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one or two coats so as to form a solid covering. 
This will be a solid coat of mail, perfectly imper- 
vious to all of the borer tribe. If care be taken tu 
kill all the borers in the tree and this be put on 
the first of June, one application will be enough 
for a year. No other substance need be mixed 
with this, and it is quickly and easily put on. If 
not broken with hoe or cultivator, no insects can 
get through it until cracked by the expanding of 
the tree by growth and this will not be until too 
late for the borers for that season. 





Aerated Bread.—S. Trumbore, Northampton Co., 
Pa.: Aerated bread, which attained the height of 
its popularity about fifteen years ago, was made 
by a company called the Aerated Bread Company, 
and by them exclusively, although it was sold by 
all bakers and grocers. It lost favor after a time, 
and about four years ago an attempt was made Lo 
again bring it into use, which, however, did not 
succeed. The knowledge of its manufacture is, as 
far as we know, exclusively the possession of the 
late manufacturers. It was made with machinery 
instead of by hand labor, and was raised without 
yeast, by forcing gas through the dough, 





In Praise of the Ponderosa.—C. R. Orcutt, Santa 
Clara Co., Cal., writes us: “ Henderson’s Ponde- 
rosa, more famous as the “No. 400,’’ tomato, has 
proved the very best variety yet tried. The plant 
is a very thrifty grower, the fruit is large, smooth, 
firm flesh, and of good flavor. The prediction of 
seedless fruits seems likely to be verified at an 
early day, if improvements in this variety con- 
tinue, for in the largest fruits there are few seeds 
indeed. It is by all means our best tomato,” 





A Curious Bean.—D. L. Phares, Jr., Madison Co., 
Miss.: The cluster of beans you sent arrived in too 
damaged a condition for exact identification, but 
from the one small yellow flower found we con- 
elude that it is a very vigorous variety of Vigna 
glabra, Savi., or Dolichos luteolus, Jacq. This spe- 
cies is found most abundant in the brackish 
marshes of the south. 

Orange Chionarpis.—T. D. Williams, Alachua 
Co., Fla.: The minute white scale-like insects on 
the orange leaves you send are the Chionarpis citri, 
an abundant pest on the orange and lemon trees 
in the West Indies, and of late years it has done 
considerable damage to the orange trees in Louisi- 
ana, and in Florida as we are informed. We are 
inclined to think that kerosene emulsion will de- 
stroy it, and this is certainly cheap enough and 
very easily applied. 





Chautauqua Course in Agriculture.—H. J. 
Waters, Professor of Agriculture, Pennsylvania 
State college, writes us: ‘A course of home read_ 
ings in Agriculture is arranged by this college, on 
the well-known Chautauqua plan. It is believed 
that there are many farmers and farmers’ sons 
and daughters who, for various reasons, are una- 
ble to take either the long or the short.course in 
agriculture offered by this college, but who, never- 
theless, desire to obtain a fuller acquaintance with 
science in its applications to agriculture, and with 
modern farm methods, both for their educational 
value and as an aid to a better understanding of 
the results obtained at the experiment stations. 
The course is free to all, there being no require- 
ments as to age, sex, or previous preparation. 
Any one who desires to add in this way to his or 
her knowledge upon agricultural matters will be 
welcomed. The course is so planned as to leave 
the student the fullest liberty as to choice and 
order of subjects, and as to the amount.of time to 
be devoted to them.” 





Subsoiling and Ditching.— John C. Umstead, 
Bourbon Co., Kansas, writes us: ‘After getting 
my fall work done, I found time to do some ditch- 
ing. The ground was so hard and dry it was im- 
possible to spade it, and to use a pick was too 
slow. So necessity forced me to seek other means 
of loosening the hard, dry clay. I hada lot of old 
plows, and began to study their possibilities. At 
last I rigged up an old plow beam, with its stand- 
ard and the land side bolted to it. The share and 
land side had been in one piece, but I broke off the 
share, so as to leave aboyt two inches of it on the 
point of the land side. I placed a strong brace from 
the heel of the land side to the beam, put on 
some handles, and went to work, and. I must say I 
was well pleased, for it far surpassed my expecta- 
tions. By passing up and down a few times with 





this plow and one horse, I could loosen up all I 
could throw out with a scoop shovel in all the rest 
of the day. If intended only for a subsoil plow, 
leave about four inches of the share, and it will 
also be an excellent tool for digging parsnips and 
other roots.” 





Michigan Agricultural College. — W. J. Beal, 
Professor of Botany in the Michigan Agricul- 
tural college, has been successful in bringing 
about the rebuilding of the Botanical Laboratory, 
which was destroyed by fire some tiine ago. The 
new building is larger than the first laboratory, 
and is well equipped for the study of plant life. 
A systematic effort is being made to greatly 
enlarge the botanical garden connected with the 
college. This is the only instance in which an 
American agricultural experiment station has the 
use of a botanical garden to try new plants, flowers 
and trees. 





Saving Manure.—Stanton E. Hitchcock, Orleans 
Co., Vt., writes us: “It is a deplorable fact that 
so much fertilizer is wasted around the barns, 
for want of a proper place to store it. On many 
farms one sees the manure thrown from the stable 
out of doors, to weather storms which greatly de- 
crease its fertilizing value. A farmer who lets the 
manure waste, for want of sheds for storage, is 
often the one who cries the hardest that farming 


does not pay. He is the one who spends all his. 


money for commercial manures when he has tons 
of the best fertilizer wasting at home. If he would 
expend for a shed one-half the amount he pays for 
commercial manures, he would find less fault with 
farming. Save all the manure for the farm.” 





Short Courses in Agriculture. — Many of the 
State agricultural colleges offer short courses in 
agriculture and the sciences related to farming. 
The requirements for admission are generally that 
the student must be at least 16 years old, and have 
a fair common school education. The use of the 
libraries, laboratories and farms of the colleges 
and stations are allowed to the short course schol- 
ars. The practical work in the dairy, in handling 
milk and making butter and cheese, under the 
instruction of a skilled dairyman, is especially 
adapted to women. Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and many other States, 
make a specialty of these short courses, which are 
practical, and are arranged for those who can only 
be absent from the farm for two or three months 
in a year. 





Best Age to Caponize.—P. Upham, Essex Co., 
N.J.: Cockerels can be caponized quite young, but 
itis best to wait until they are three or four months 
old before operating upon them. They then are 
larger and stronger and will recover from the ef- 
fects of the operation more surely and more quick- 


‘ly; and the operation itself can be more easily and 


more satisfactorily performed. Up to this age the 
cockerels of the larger breeds will grow as rapid- 
ly before, as after, caponizing and nothing is gained 
by hastening the time. But it is not advisable to 
wait much longer than the age recommended. 





Hardy English Walnuts.—Miss H. Phillip, Ber- 
gen Co., N. J.: The English walnuts you send as 
the product of a nut planted by your father twen- 
ty-two years ago are certainly fine specimens, and 
we congratulate you upon possessing so fine a treé 
of this valuable nut, because they are far from be- 


‘ing common in our Northern States. Since receiv- 


ing your specimens we have received others from 
a large tree growing near River Edge, in Bergen 
Co., and we also learn that there are several bear- 
ing trees in Passaic Co., so, upon the whole we can 
safely say that the English walnut will, and does, 
succeed in Northern New Jersey, although several 
of our subscribers have tried these trees in the 
same region of country and failed to find any that 
would pass safely through the winter. The dif- 
ference in experience is probably due to the 


- source from which the nuts planted were obtained. 


Nuts from acclimated trees will probably yield a 
large proportion of hardy plants. 





How Many Toes.—J. S. Reed, Orange Co., Fla., 
desires to be informed as to how many toes fowls 
have. The normal number of toes upon each foot 
of a fowl is four, three in front, one behind. But 
afew breeds have more. The Dorking, the Silky 
and the Sultan have each five toes, the extra one 
being usually so placed that it turns up from the 
ground and seems to be without any useful pur- 





pose. Not a few Pekin bantums—probably due 
to some remote cross with the Silky—also have 
five toes upon each foot. The fifth toe is not al- 
ways regularly produced in those breeds that are 
supposed to possess it. It sometimes is wanting 
on one foot, so that the specimen will have five 
toes upon one foot and four upon the other. Five- 
toed fowls are said to be more subject to the com- 
plaint known as bumble-foot than the four-toed 
varieties. Other things being equal a fowl with 
four toes upon each foot is to be preferred. 





The Filbert Fungus.—Subscriber, Monmouth 
Co., N. J.: The spores of the filbert fungus have 
not as yet been discovered. Whether the disease 
spreads by the aid of the spores being carried 
through the air from tree to tree and becoming at- 
tached to the twigs and branches, or entering the 
soil and being absorbed by the rovtlets and from 
these are carried up with the ascending sap, is as 
yet unknown. When the true life-history of this 
filbert fungus is known then we will be able to 
attack it with some hope of checking its ravages. 
It is somewhat of the nature of the black knot of 
the plum and cherry, but sufficiently distinct to 
show that it is not thesame species, and it probably 
belongs to a widely different genus. It is very 
destructive to the European filberts, but we have 
not,as. yet detected it on either of the native spe- 
cies of the hazel-nut, although we have these grow- 
ing in the same rows with diseased plants of the 
foreign species. 





Feed for Eggs.—L. Petersen, Putnam Co., N. Y.: 
Feed for eggs. Hens kept for eggs should be so 
fed that they can produce them. Lime in some 
form should be provided for the production of the 
shell. Most grains contain some lime, but actual 
experiment has proved the wisdom of the practice 
of poultry keepers in feeding oyster shells to the 
fowls. Those fed with oyster shells lay better 
shelled eggs and more of them, than those which 
have been denied this article of diet. The white 
of the egg is pure albumen, and to produce a large 
number of eggs the hen must assimilate a large 
amount of albumen. Foods, therefore, which con- 
tain albumen, lean meat, or scraps, a little linseed 
meal, oats and the like should be fed. The yolk 
contains some oil, and indicates the need of some 
carbonaceous food. Indeed, carbon is needed to 
produce the force necessary to sustain and sup- 
port the hen in manufacturing her product. In- 
dian corn and wheat are useful to use in connec- 
tien with otherfoods. Hens fed for eggs should be 


furnished with all the elements necessary for the. 


support of life and the production of the eggs, and 
will lay much better than those which are fed at 
haphazard and with no systematic attempt to fur- 
nish well-balanced rations for egg laying. 





Seedling Chrysanthemums.—Lottie Meyers, Ot- 
sego Co., N. Y., wants to know if it is possible to 
produce any better varieties of the chrysanthe- 
mum than are now known and cultivated by the 
Japanese. We may not be able to produce better 
varieties but we certainly can produce, and have, 
as good ones, and of distinct forms and colors. 
The Japanese have been improving and cultivat- 
ing the chrysanthemum for many centuries, and 
now we take it up in its perfected state, and go 
on producing new varieties, some inferior and a 
few equal if not superior to anything imported 
from Japan. Change of climate, soil and mode 
of cultivation probably have some influence in 
aiding our florists in the production of the mar- 
vels of beauty annually brought out at the chrys- 
anthemum shows in this and other cities. 





Mulching Trees.—H. Vose, Harding Co., Ky.: 
Keeping the soil stirred and free from weeds 
around the stems of newly set trees is good, 
and the practice may be continued for many years 
with benefit. In fact we do not think a.crop of 
grass or weeds should ever be allowed to mature 
over the roots of any kind of fruit tree. This is 
done, however, all over the country, and fair crops 
of fruit are secured from trees treated in this way; 
still this does not prove that better crops would not 


‘be obtained should we follow nature’s plan of keep- 


ing the soil constantly covered with some kind of 
mulch. In the forests, the trees supply themselves 
with nutriment in the decay of their leaves, be- 
sides their roots are always protected from the 
sun and drying winds, and their healthy and vig- 
orous growth are unimpeachable witnesses of the 
efficacy of nature’s system. 
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SCIENCE IN KRARMING. 


RP 

BARLEY, OR CORN FOR HOGS.—The early frosts of 
autumn and the late frosts of spring make corn an 
exceedingly precarious crop in the refiion near 
the Great Lakes, while barley thrives in that cli- 
mate. C. D. Smith of the Minnesota station has 
compared the feeding of barley and corn to pigs 
confined in pens (B. 22). When fed as the entire 
ration of pigs averaging 52 pounds weight at the 
beginning of the test, 100 pounds of barley meal 
produced as great a gain as 119.5 pounds of corn 
meal. When mixed with shorts in equal parts and 
fed to pigs weighing on the average 50 pounds, 100 
pounds of barley meal and wheat shorts produced 
as great a gain as 105.2 pounds of corn meal and 





SCAB OF BARLEY. 


shorts. When to the mixtures with shorts, one- 
fifth part of linseed meal is added, then 100 pounds 
of barley meal, shorts and the oil meal produced 
as great a gain as 103.3 pounds of corn meal, shorts 
and the oil meal. The addition of the oil meal to 
the ration of either barley meal and shorts, or 
corn meal and shorts, after the pig weighed over 
100 pounds was injurious. The continuous use of 
corn meal as the sole feed of growing pigs was 
found to produce an excess of fat without a nor- 
mal growth of bone and muscle, and to produce 
unhealthy pigs, while the use of barley alone did 
not produce these results. The pigs ate more corn 
meal and shorts than barley meal and shorts, pro- 
duced a greater gain with the corn than with the 
barley, but, except at the last, at a greater expense 
of food consumption. The same relation held 
good where the oil meal formed a fifth part of the 
ration. When fed to hogs weighing 125 pounds or 
more, 100 pounds of corn meal and shorts produced 
as great a gain as 119.1 pounds of barley meal and 
shorts. When fed to hogs weighing 125 pounds or 
more, 100 pounds of corn meal, shorts and oil meal 
produced as great a gain as 135.2 pounds of barley 
meal, shorts and oil meal. Barley meal proved a 
better feed than corn meal for growing pigs, but 
not so good for fattening hogs. 


FIG. 1. 





WHEAT SCAB.—Many wheat fields in America 
have recently been attacked by the disease known 
in Europe as the wheat scab. F. Detmers, of the 
Ohio station, reports (B. 44), that the damage done 
by this orange-colored parasitic fungus is increas- 
ing. Only the heads of the wheat are attacked, as 
shown in the engraving (Fig. 2), and the fungus ap- 
pears as an orange-yellow or pinkish incrustation 
on the spikelets, gluing the glumes together. Itis 
easiest seen when the wheat is about half ripe. 
The affected portion of the head ripens prema- 
turely and is yellow, while the healthy portion is 











_— 


pet 
FIG. 2. WHEAT SCAB, WITH FUNGUS MAGNIFIED. 


still green. In well ripened wheat its presence 
is marked by shrunken spikelets containing 
diseased grains. Every grain may be diseased, 
but usually only a small portion of the head is 
diseased, often only a single spikelet, the adjoin- 
ing ones being apparently healthy. The diseased 
grains are very much shrunken, and are covered 
by a thick white felted mass of the mycelium of 
the fungus. On cutting open the kernel, it will be 


found hollow and filled with the white mycelium. 
These shrunken grains will not germinate, but if 
placed in moist sand for a few days they assume a 
deep crimson color. It is not known in what con- 
dition this fungus passes the winter. The so-called 
resting, or winter spores, have not been fouhd on 





wheat. Neither is it known how, or when, the 
growing wheat is attacked, or whether if diseased 
grain is sown with healthy, the resulting crop will 
be diseased. Barley (Fig. 1), rye grass and Amer- 
ican corn are affected by closely allied species. 





INFLUENCE OF FOOD UPON THE QUALITY OF 
WINTER BUTTER.—Radical changes may be made 
in the kinds of grain fed to dairy cows without af- 
fecting the quality of the milk and butter. W. H. 
Jordan at the Maine station (R. ’91) fed three dif- 
ferent rations during as many periods to five cows, 
including one Holstein, two Ayrshires and two 
Jerseys. During the first period, the cows received 
a mixture of cotton-seed meal, corn meal and 
wheat bran; during the second period, peas and 
barley; and during the third period a mixture of 
linseed meal, corn meal and wheat bran. The 
amount of milk was diminished somewhat in pass- 
ing from the first to the second period, and in- 
creased slightly after changing to the third ration. 
The relative amount of volatile acids varied only 
within quite narrow limits, and apparently was 
not affected by the food. The mixtures of cotton- 
seed meal or linseed meal with corn meal and 
wheat bran, produced butter less easily melted 
and of more solid appearance, than did the peas 
and barley, though the flavor ot all was good. 





FORCING PLANTS BY ELECTRIC LIGHT.—Green 


plants digest most if not all of their food, while 


receiving energy from the rays of sunlight. It 
has been supposed that the energy of the electric 
light may supplement the sunlight during the 
long nights and short cloudy days of winter. L. 
H. Bailey of the New York Cornell station, reports 
(B. 42) that the influence of the electric are light 
upon greenhouse plants is greatly modified by the 
use of a clear glass globe or the interposition of a 





FIG. 3. SLINGS FOR GREENHOUSE CUCUMBERS. 


glass roof. Plants which are much injured by a 
naked light, may be benefited by a protected light. 


As a rule, plants are earlier when grown under 


the electric light. The light can be hung outside 
and above the glass roof with good effect. Lettuce 
is greatly benefited by the electrical energy. An 
average of five hours of light per night hastened 
maturity from a week to ten days, with the car- 
bons ten to twelve feet distant from the plants. 
In diffused light at forty feet, the effect was still 
marked. Recently transplanted plants were in- 
jured, however. Radishes were slightly benefited 
by lights outside the greenhouse, but injured by 
both protected and naked lights within. Beets 
and spinage were slightly benefited. Cauliflower, 
under the light grew taller, but made fewer and 
smaller heads. Violets, daisies and many other 
flowers (B. 30) bloomed earlier under the light. 
The electric light does not appear to determine or 
modify the hours of growth of lettuce and other 
plants, the growth of which has been studied un- 
der the are light. Plants which are benefited, 
simply grow more rapidly during the customary 
periods. The indications are that the electric 
light can be advantageously used in the forcing of 
many kinds of plants. 





WINTER CUCUMBERS.—The English foreing cu- 
cumber demands a rather high temperature, brisk 
bottom heat, abundance of water and a very rich 
soil, reports L. H. Bailey of the New York Cornell 
station (B. 31). Great care should be exercised to 
maintain a vigorous growth from the first, and 
particularly to avoid injury from insects and mil- 
dew. Near the Great Lakes of America, English 
cucumbers produce marketable fruits in from 80 
to 100 days from the seed. The plants must be 
trained with two or three strong arms to each root, 











and these stopped as soon as they reach the space- 


allotted to adjoining plants. Part of the young 
growth should be pruned, and, in midwinter, some- 
of the leaves may be removed to advantage, 
especially in dark houses. The fruits should not 
rest on the soil, and heavy cucumbers may be sup- 
ported in slings (Fig. 3). Sion House, Telegraph, 
Kenyon and Lorne are good varieties. The fruits, 
especially of the longer sorts, are usually mar- 
keted before they attain their full size. The Eng- 
lish forcing cucumber has been produced by recent 
selection from the shorter and spiny field sorts. 
Hand pollination appears to be essential upon the 
first flowers, but the seedless cucumbers, shown 
in Fig. 5, set and mature without receiving pollen, 
Without pollination, the fruits are usually later 





FIG. 4. MALE AND FEMALE CUCUMBER FLOWERS.. 
and probably fewer. If seeds are desired, the fe- 
male flowers, shown in Fig. 4, must be pollinated. 
Seed bearing is not necessarily associated with 
deformity of fruits, although upon some plants it 
appears to conduce to the production of swollen 
ends, which, however, appear to be prevented by 
supporting the fruits in slings. The spotted mite 
and aphis can be destroyed by fir tree oil, and the 
powdery mildew kept in check by fumes of sul- 
phur and by spraying with the ammoniacal ecar- 
bonate.of copper. 





ECONOMICAL RATIONS FOR STOCK.—To prevent 
serious waste, stock foods should be carefully 
adapted to securing either growth, fat, milk, or 
work. E. B. Voorhees of the New Jersey station 
advises (B. 87) that young animals be fed for a con- 
tinuous and rapid early growth. The daily food 
of a steer weighing 1,000 pounds may comprise:. 
Corn stalks 15 pounds, wheat bran 10, linseed 
meal 3; or Clover hay 15 pounds, wheat bran 5, 
wheat middlings 6, linseed meal 2; or Meadow 
hay 15 pounds, corn meal 3, wheat bran 4, linseed 
meal 2. The characteristics of each animal should 
be noticed by the feeder. For fattening animals, 
judicious eombinations should be made, as: Corn 
stalks 10 pounds, clover hay 5, corn meal 6, wheat 
bran 5, cotton-seed meal 3; or Mixed hay 15 pounds,. 
corn meal 6, wheat bran 6, linseed meal 3; or Tim- 
othy hay 10 pounds, wheat middlings 5, dried 
brewer’s grains 5, gluten meal 6. Dairy cows re- 
quire a highly nitrogenous food. Combinations 
which have proved valuable in actual feeding are: 
Timothy hay 5 pounds, shredded corn stalks 5, 
corn and oat meal 6, wheat bran 6, cotton-seed 
meal 2, roots 8; or Mixed hay 10 pounds, corn meal 
4, malt sprouts 4, wheat bran 3, linseed meal 2, 
cotton-seed meal 1; or Meadow hay 10 pounds, 
shredded corn stalks 5, dried brewer’s grairis 4, 
wheat bran 3, hominy meal 2, cotton-seed meal 1; 
or Corn silage 20 pounds, corn meal 6, malt sprouts: 
6, wheat middlings 4, cotton-seed meal 2. Straw 











FIG. 5. SEEDLESS HOUSE CUCUMBERS. 


may be used for part of the hay. Occasional’ 
changes in the feed is desirable. For feeding 
work horses long experience has justified a ration 
of hay, corn, and oats. Wheat bran may substi- 
tute oats pound for pound. Two pounds of dried 
brewer’s grains are worth three pounds of oats. 
One pound of linseed meal will replace two pounds: 
of oats. ‘ The following ration was successfully fed 
to horses for continuous road work: Timothy 
hay 12 pounds, ground corn 3, ground oats 3, wheat 
bran, or brewers’ grains 6, linseed meal 2. Oats 
are best for hard driving. On farms where grait 
is largely sold, the carbonaceous fodders, straws: 
“and stalks cannot be used to the best advantage 
without the importation of nitrogenous foods. 
Concentrated or grain feeds have a higher an® 
more uniform rate of digestibility than the coarse~ 
products. The latter-are more easily digested by 
cattle than by horses. Simple grinding of grain: 
does not materially change its composition. 
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The Banner Buggy. 


It is not every one who uses a Buggy that 
‘can afford a high priced one. Neither is it 
necessary, convenient or even good policy 
to always invest in expensive carriages. 
In our opinion the vehicle is not made that 
combines cheapness, durability, conven- 
jence and comfort to a greater degree than 
does the Bradley Banner Buggy. 


Ten Thousand Banner Buggies were soldin 
1890, and ten thousand purchasers testify they are 
the easiest riding vehicles they ever possessed. 
We make them with either Piano, Corning, Con- 
cord and Spindle bodies. The Spindle style we 
also put outin Oak and Ash. Topsin light color 
if desired. Our complete catalogue and price list 
mailed free to any address. 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
[ Y & 14 Warren St. New York. 
196498 Sudbury St. Boston: 









OU don’t know it’s there; you only know that 
the pain is gone. That’s the way the 


ALLCOCK’S 
POROUS PLASTER 


does its work. 
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It gently 

steals the pain away 
while you eat, sleep, or go 
about your daily business. Seems 
to strengthen and soothe an aching back 
the minute it’s put on. You buy it in all parts of 
‘he world where people have aches and pains to be cured. 











lress for 72 page illustrated Cat- 
alogue of 65 different styles of 
hand-made Pure Oak Leather 
Harness. Single sets, $7 up; 
Double Sets, $16 up. Lvery Har- 
ness Warranted and shipped sub- 
ject to approval. It costs only 
a two cent stamp to know what 
we can do for you. Try it! 
ING & CO., Wholesale Mfrs. 
Oswego, New York. 




















' Minnesota Saving. Fund & Investment 
4 o.. of Minneapolis, Minu., is a safe place to de- 
posit or invest money in any amount... Write. 





Ask your doctor what hap- 
pens to cod-liver oil when it 
gets inside of you. 

He will say’ it is shaken 
and broken up into tiny 
drops, becomes an emulsion; 
there are other changes, but 
this is the first. 

He will tell you also that 
it is economy to take the oil 
broken up, as it is in Scott's 
Emulsion, rather than bur- 
den yourself with this work, 
You skip the taste too. 

Let us send you an inter- 
esting book on CAREFUL LIv- 
ING; free. , 


Scorr & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. . ; 

Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil--all druggists everywhere do. $1. 6 


uy a New Harness | 


send a 2e, stainp with your ad- | 





; A WORD TO THE WISE. 
CERTAIN .*. ADVERTISEMENTS .-. FROM .:. TRADE .-. RIVALS 


VA who fear the phenomenal success of 
to} (Sule : COd 


in America, contain inuendoes against it, and appeal to the authority of 


DR. SYDNEY RINGER, Professor of Medicine at University College, London, Author of the 
Standard “Handbook of Therapeutics.” 


This eminent physician ACTUALLY writes as follows :— 

“From the careful analyses of Professor ATTFIELD and others, I am satisfied that Messrs. VAN HovuTEN’s 
Cocoa is in no way injurious to health, and that it is decidedly more nutritious than other Cocoas.—It is 
certainly “Pure” and highly digestible. 

The quotations in certain advertisements from my book on Therapeutics are quite misleading and cannot 
possibly apply to VAN HouTEN’s Cocoa.” 

_ _ The false rt sas oben on VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA is thus effectually repelled and the very authority cited to injure 
it, has thereby been prompted to give it a very handsome testimonial. 











WATER FOR THE FARM, GARDEN AND HOUSEHOLD. 
Green Lawns. Good Crops. No Thirsty Cattle. 


Supply your house with water without the expense of Labor or Time. 
Discard the Old Oaken Bucket anid purchase the 


Improved Ericsson Hot Air-Pumping Engine, 
—OR THE— 
Improved Rider Hot-Air Pumping Engine. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The De LAMATER IRON WORKS, New York, N. Y. 


, Salerooms, 21 Cortlandt St. Factory, Foot W. 13th St. 
Send for Catalogue. 
ERICSSON. RIDER. 














a. W. JOHNS’ 
ASBESTOS: 


FIRE-PROOF, NON-CONDUCTING 


COVERANGS. 


FOR FURNACES, HOT°AIR PIPES, ETC. 
Ra= 33 FER CENT. OF FUEL SAVED.-@a 
DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST, FREE BY MAIL. 
H, W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 
ASBESTOS ROOFING, BUILDING FELT, ETC. 
SECTIONAL PIPE & BOILER COVERINGS, STEAM PACKINGS, ETC. 
Liquid PAINTS, SIRE*PROOF PaINnTs, ; vom ere. 
87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. BOSTON. 




















/ $16.50. Circulars BATHING APPARATUS. 
ICE PLOWS ree. H. PRAY, — Wholesale and Retail, Send for Circulars. 
Clove, N. Y. E.J.KNOWLTON, Ann Arbor, Mich, 
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RARMING IN ROREIGN LANDS. 


Floods in North Wales sw sw ept away ahd drowned 
large numbers of cattle. “ 

A eonsiderable breadth of corn land has been 
sown with wheat and rye in Russia. 

Owing to a searcity of rain in Argentine, the 
wool clip will be rather heavy and greasy. 

The New Zealand government has in contem- 
plation the announcement that the colony is free 
from scab in sheep. 

The native press of India has taken an alarmist 
view of the harvest prospects in Bengal, where 
much rain was needed. 

Phylloxera has been spreading in New South 
Wales, and every precaution is taken to quaran- 
tine the affected districts. 

The Bahama Islands are importing fertilizers 
from the United States, the quantity in 1891 being 
2,175 barrels, with probabilities of an increase 
this year. 

Foot and mouth disease has increased considera- 
bly in the affected districts of Germany, and has 
broken out in districts that were previously not 
affected. 

Australian viticulturists are agitating fora bonus 
of six cents per gallon on all wine made in the 
colonies that reaches a certain standard of ex- 
cellence. 

The cost of building a creamery in New South 
Wales is given at $9,150, which includes the land, 
buildings and machinery, with a complete outfit 
ready to begin operations. 


The Department of Agriculture in South Austra- | 


lia is encouraging the growth of raisin grapes 
and has imported 40,000 cuttings for distribution 
among farmers. 

New Zealand exports produce every year to the 
value of $75 for each head of the population. The 
net increase in such exports has been from 
$28,800,000, in 1881, to almost $50,000,000 in 1890. 

A number of horses and mares have been sent 
from Elmshorn, Germany, to the United States, 19 
of which are for breeding purposes and 10 of them 
for exhibition at the World’s Fair in Chicago. 

In India the rainfall in some districts was from 
nine to twelve inches below the average in Octo- 
ber, and standing crops were much injured so that 
trouble was anticipated about the winter rice crop. 

Official figures give the area planted to wheat in 
France, for the 1892 crop, at 17,450,000 acres, and the 
erop at 300,477,000 bushels. To rye there were 
3,901,000 acres planted, and the crop was 72,076,000 
bushels. 

It is proposed to establish the office of Minister 
of Agriculture in Russia, and officials in other 
departments have been instructed to study the 


organizations of agricultural departments in other | 


countries. 

Many hundreds of acres of the English grain 
crops were out in the fields, and on some farms 
crops were not even cut, when the heavy and 
excessive rains fell that absolutely wasted much 
of the corn. 

New Zealand has 62 large cheese and butter fac- 
tories, that cost over $350,000. Some of the cheese 
factories turn out from 100 to 160 tons of cheese, 
and the butter factories and creameries from 50 to 
140 tons annually. 

In British Columbia potatoes have rotted badly, 
and prospects are that they will be scarce and 
dear by spring, although prices at present are very 
low, owing to the desire of farmers to dispose of 
their stock at any price. 

In Ireland all kinds of live stock have increased 
this year, excepting pigs. The total number of 
cattle, as officially given, is 4,531,000 head, sheep 
4,824,000, pigs 1,116,000, goats 333,000, poultry 15,336,000, 
horses and mules 625,000, asses 217,000. 

The consumption of flour in China, Japan and 
Central America is on the increase. If the Chinese 
ever should become sufficiently educated and civil- 
ized to use flour as a daily article of food, its 
consumption would be enormously increased. 

In a lecture given at Darmstadt, Germany, by 
Dr. Lorenz, he stated that the loss to owners, 
through foot and mouth disease, in that country, 
was $4.75 per head. The number of cattle affected 


with the disease last year was 882,000 head, causing 
a total loss of $2,434,000. 

At the second international cattle show held at 
Vienna, during October, there were 674 animals on 








exhibition, and, of the collection of brown cattle, 
the original Schwiz cattle gained the prize of 
honor awarded by the Emperor. All the animals 
were sold, the sum realized amounting to $30,000. 


The potato crop in Jersey has not been as profit- 
able to growers this year as last. The average 
crop for ten years past has been 2,072,000 bushels, 
worth $1,650,000 annually. The 1892 crop was 2,434,- 
000 bushels, only 18,500,000 less than in 1891, but its 
value to farmers was $1,885,000, as compared with 
$2,440,000 for the 1891 crop. 

Australian potato growers have been unfortu- 
nate owing to low prices. They had splendid 
crops with quality above the average, but the ma- 
jority of farmers, after charging their crops with 
rent, seed, labor, bags, carting and marketing will 
show a loss, and if they had had a smaller crop 
they might have done better. 


The new Grecian currant crop is the smallest for 
years owing to a disease, a kind of mildew, which 
took place when the fruit was ripening, withering 
it and destroying the bunches. The most impor- 
tant districts have a crop less than half that of 
last year. France is likely to want currants for 
wine making as the vintage there is very smalhk 

In British Guiana magnificent timber covers 
thousands of square miles, some of the woods be- 
ing very handsome and suitable for best cabinet 
work, while others are very valuable for works of 
publie character. There is plenty of good land 
suitable for cocoa, coffee and cotton, and no agri- 
cultural industry is carried on except sugar cul- 


ture. 


In Queensland, there are 2,000 acres of land un- 
der cotton cultivation, and farmers everywhere 
are turning their attention to its further growth. 


| Owing to excessive rain the season has been 








against them, but in some cases a ton of cotton 
per acre was secured, the quality being pronounced 
excellent by local experts in the colonies who.also 
elaim that it is much superior to ordinary Ameri- 
can cotton. 


In South America, along the fertile shores of 
the Magdalena river, are grown sugar cane, plan- 
tains, tobacco, rice, coffee and every kind of trop- 
ical fruit in abundance. There are leagues upon 
leagues of rich uncultivated lands, which, how- 
ever, are somewhat unhealthy for white people. 
Back from the river are virgin forests containing 
eedar, mahogany, ebony, lignum-vitze and other 
valuable woods. 


Countries in Europe with a wheat crop above the 
average this year are: Austria and Wallachia 10 
per cent., Hungary two per cent., Prussia four per 
ecent., Saxony 14 per cent., Denmark and Belgium 
three per cent., Switzerland eight per cent. and 
Servia five per cent. The harvests below the aver- 
age were those of Italy 20 per cent., France six per 
ecent., Great Britain and Ireland nine per cent., 
and Egypt 20 per cent. 


Western Australia with its enormous territory 
does not supply enough cattle and sheep for local 
consumption. This land is remarkable for its im- 
mense area of arid sand upon which the only 
green thing that flouyishes is the inevitable gum- 
tree. Of grass there is almost none, and even the 
kangaroos are half starved. The non-arrival of a 
cargo of live stock by steamer from South Austra- 
lia is sometimes a serious matter in the more 
western colony. 


Efforts are being made to establish a trade for 
South African tomatoes and potatoes in London. 
Tomatoes would be needed in the London market 
during January, February, and March, and pota- 
toes during February, March and April, and it is 
urged that the latter be grown in red soil where 
possible. The London vegetable dealers are pre- 
pared to pay from one and one-half to two cents 
per pound for tomatoes, which would pay the 
farmers, oné of wiiom guarantees to supply from 


80 to 100 tons of the Aeme and Perfection varieties. 


National prizes for orchards were offered in New 
South Wales, Australia. It was found that the 


| smallest orchards paid the least profit per acre, 





the largest paid more than the smallest, but those 
of medium size paid the best. From a forty acre 
orchard the net profits for a year were $5,000, oF 
$135 per acre, another of fifteen acres giving a pro- 
fit of $2,200 or more than $145 per acre, while an 
orchard of less than ten acres gave a profit of 
nearly $1,500 or $150 per acre, and a small orchard 
of four acres gave profits of only $250. 

Many farmers are leaving England to save them- 
selves from ruin, while others are bankrupt and 








forced to sell out. In Essex county there is scarce- 
ly a village where farm stock is not being sold. 
In Lincolnshire, én consequence of farm depres- 
sion, laborers are to be paid only fifty cents per 
day, a reduction of twelve cents from their former 
wages. On home farms they are being paid off 
altogether for the winter, owners stating that, 
owing to the shortage in wheat, and the low prices 
for grain and stock, they cannot afford any longer 
to pay their help. 

The total area planted to cotton in Egypt last 
season was 831,000 acres, and, as the means of irri- 
gation are being improved every year, it is proba- 
ble that there will be considerable increase in its 
production, as it is one of the best paying crops in 
the country. The last crop, the largest ever pro- 
duced, was 470,000,000 pounds, and as the iocal con- 
sumption consists mostly of cotton waste for 
stuffing pillows and mattresses, practically the 
whole of the crop is exported. The value of ship- 
ments of cotton to the United States during the 
first three months of this year exceeded $524,000. 

A cargo of 600 horses was shipped by steamer 
from New South Wales, a couple of months ayo, 
for India. Each horse had to itself a space two 
feet six inches by eight feet, roofed in, while some 
had a length of eight feet six inches. Provision 
was made for every horse to be double-barred, and 
fittings were so arranged that each and every 
horse could be removed and placed where desired, 
even under disadvantageous circumstances. The 
supplies necessary for these passengers during 
their 25 days’ journey, consisted of 350 tons of 
water, and a proportionate quantity of chaff, 
erushed oats, bran and hay. 

A cattle insurance company in Germany had 
1,300 members during the first three months of its 
existence, of whom 86 were slaughter masters. 
Every animal brought to the slaughter house must 
be insured, half the premium being payable by 
the purchaser and half by the seller. The number 
of anfimais insured in three months was 372 horned 
cattle and 579 hogs. Entrance fees amounted to 
about $1,000, and the amounts paid out as compen- 
sation to insurers was $250, for three oxen and 
seven hogs. Premiums amounted to $646, being at 
the rate of one mark, or 23.8 cents, on hogs and 
from five to eight marks, $1.19 to $1.90 on horned 
cattle. 

Dr. Vieth, the analyst of the Aylesbury dairy, 
England, prepared the following table, to show 
the result of 209 analyses of English, French, Ger- 
man, Danish and Australian butter. While Eng- 
lish butter contained the most fat, it was nearly 
equaled by that from Australia. 














| | Other 
Fat | Water) Salt | matter 
per ¢et.| per et. | per ct. | per ct. 
RN a a 86.86 | 11.12 1.46 0.56 
French (fresh)...... 84.57 13.93 10 1.40 
French (salt)........| 83.70 12.50 2.02 1.78 
Oe ee Ce | 84.80 12.53 1.47 1.13 
pS, ere pee 83.83 13.24 1.90 1.02 
Australian.......... 86.00 11,55 1.25 1.19 





At Leeds, England there has been trouble be- 
tween the cow keepers’ association and the deal- 
ers of milk. The association wanted to raise the 
price during the winter months from 18 to 22 cents, 
the dealers to increase the cost to consumers, but 
the dealers thought that this would check the de- 
mand, as, owing to present depression, the work- 
ing class would not be able to pay more than six 
cents per quart or 25 cents per gallon, which left 
only about six cents profit for the retailer. By a 
small majority it was decided not to increase the 
price. In London the Express Dairy Co., did not 
pay any dividend for the first half of this year’s 
sales of milk, and there were no profits, owing to a 
reduction in prices from ten to eight cents per 
quart. 

The English harvest has turned out even lower 
than was expected. A shortage in the wheat crop 
means a money return to the farmer of $10,000,000 
less than if the crop had been an average one. 
Barley averages 97 per cent. of a full crop with 
some discoloration. Oats turned out 17 per cent. 
less than an average. Root crops are good, but 
beans and peas fell off a little, late in the season. 
There is complaint of the presence of steely ker- 
nels in the barley, which do not malt. They ab- 
sorb moisture to a certain extent, and burst before 
germinating, and many lots require to be kiln- 
dried before wetting, while other samples had 
been hastily stackéd. Crops generally have been 
better in the West than in the East of England and 
the harvest in Ireland has been better than in 
Great Britain. There is much distress on farms. 
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FOR SHED OR HENHOUSE, 


On steep or flat surface. Excellent roof, complete. 


$2.00 PER 106 SQUARE FEET. $2.00 


Send stamp for sample and state size of roof. 











ba ROOFING. 


UNEQUALED 
For House, Barn, 
> and all out-buildings. 

Anybody can put it on. 


: PRICE LOW. 
= Write for Samnule and Book. 


RU ee) 4) ost usr New York. 
INDIANA PAINT & ROOFING CO. 
M A C HY All Kinds, Water, Gas, Ol, 
Mining, Ditching, Pumping, 
Wind and Steam: Heating Boilers, &c. Will 
pay you to send 25c. for Encyclopedia, o, 
1500 Engravings. The American Well Works, Asroen, iil, 
also, Chicago, Ill.; Dallas, Tex.; Sydney, N. S. W. 
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Nature’s heart is open to cyclers— 
The Columbia cycler goes everywhere in 
permanent safety — Columbias are guar- 
anteed. 

All About Columbias,—free at Columbia agencies, 
or sent by mail for two two-cent stamps. Pope Mfg. 
Co., Boston, New York, Chicago. 








No MINERAL Water will produce the beneficial results that 
follow the taking of one of ‘‘ Beecham’s Pills’’ with a glass of water 


in the morning—TRY IT. 


SICK HEADACHE! 


What a world of Miseryis embodied in the word! Physical and 


mental anguish combined! 


Why wit people persist in suffering an 


evil which they can free themselves from permanently by the frequent 


use of 





in mild doses? 


WHAT Haba 


_ 
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TaN al 


BEECHAM’S 
PILLS 










Sia 
WwW OF 
. TAESE! 


There never entered the portals of any home, whether of prince or 
peasant, a more benign benefactor than this wonderful medicine — 
renowned throughout the world for its remarkable efficacy in relieving 

WEAK DIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, SICK HEADACHE, 
LIVER COMPLAINT, AND oTHER DERANGED CONDITIONS OF THE 


VitraL ORGANS. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS will certainly relieve per- 


sons suffering from the bad effects of overeating. They will surely 
DistopceE BILe, STIR UP THE Liver, Cure Sick HEADACHE AND FEMALE 
AILMENTS, AND WILL Promote Goop HEALTH. 


Covered with a Tasteless and Soluble Coating. 


Famous the World over. 





Ask for BEECHAM and take no others. Of all Druggists, or mailed for 25¢. 8 
B. F. ALLEN CO., New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 









NAE 


PIANOS 


K 


The Recognized Standard of Modern 
Piano Manufacture. 
NEW YORK. 





E 


BALTIMORE, 
22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 148 Fifth Avenue. 
WASHINGTON, 817 Pennsylvania Ave. 





The use +f fine writirg paper is an 
indica'ion of intelligence and refine- 
ment. The days of cheap and in'erior 
writing papers are passing owny. The 
feading writing papers for society, 
a and everyday correspondence 


BOSTON LINEN, 
BOSTON BOND, 
and BUNKER HILL, 
IS your dealer does not keep them and will not get them for 
you, we wil send you vur coms ite samples. representing 
Over 250 varieties. with fall information h»w to obtain 
them noen receipt of your addres-, mentioning AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. 


Samuel Ward Company, 
(INCORPOR (TED.) 


Paper Merchants, Stationers, Engravers and Printers 
49 & 61 Franklin 8t., Boston, Mass. 

















When furnished with 
wenesoe: the GE™M D 
ENGINE requires no oiling, no 
climbing of towers, no hinged or 
frail-jofnted towers and practi- 
cally no attention, yet is guar- 
anteed more durable than other 
millsthatare oiled. Truly aGEM 
and worth its weight in Gold. 

The GEM STEEL TOWER 
is made triangular in shape 
the corners and girts being of 
angle steel; the braces are 
steel rods, each of which can 
be firmly drawn up, independ- 
ent of the other. It combines 
beauty, strength, durability 

and simplicity to the great- 
est degree, and is much more 
easily erected than a tower 
made of wood. 

No other company offers equal 
inducements when prices, terms, 
quality and assortment of goods are 
considered. Send for c: 


U. S. WIND ENGINE & 
PUMP CO., 
BATAVIA, ILL. U.S.A. 


BRANCH OFFICES: | DEPOTS: 
Omaha, Neb.; Kansas City, Mo. Boston, Mass.; Ft, Worth, Tex. 


yawi23éS 
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Bow sHEEH’s 


FEED MILLS. 


(Sold with or without Elevator.) 

Orush cob and grind all kinds of grain. 
Ceniecal shaped jers. An entire de- 
parture from ali other mills. Lightest 
running, strongest and handiest made. 
Three sizes: 2 to 6.6 to 8.8 tol h. p. Ca 
pacities from 5 to 60 bushels. 

Send fer circular. 


N. E. BOWSHER, South Bend, Ind. 
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ANIMAL AILMENES.. 


Slimy Fermentation of Milk.—E. M. G.,Clinton, 
Conn.: The effects of diseases of various kinds, 
and other physiological. peculiarities, of a cow, 
are, doubtless, the causes of many ill-understood 
troubles in the dairy. One of these is the slimy 
fermentation of milk, as it is termed by those who 
have studied this subject scientifically. This dis- 
ease of milk is not any new thing It has been 
cultivated in some countries for certain desired 
purposes, in much the same way that the geese of 
Strasburg are fed excessively to produce diseased 
livers, which are enormously enlarged and made 
into pies that are considered rare delicacies. The 
Swedish dairy men produce this disease in the 
cows artificially by feeding a plant known as 
Pinguicula vulgaris, or by mixing this plant with 
the milk by rubbing the milk pans‘with it, or put- 
ting the leaves of it in the milk. The manufacture 
of Edam cheese by the Dutch is aided by produc- 
ing this slimy milk, but for other uses it is a 


trouble to the dairymen, because the milk fur- | 


nishes no cream, and it cannot be churned. 





Enlarged Sheath.—Lee Coffman, Lawrence Co., 
Ark., has a valuable horse that had what was 
supposed to be farey, but whieh was probably 
some kidney affection. Whatever the disease was, 
it eaused an enormous swelling of the sheath, to 
the size of a water pail. This has left so great an 
enlargement as to call for relief. Painting with 


tincture of iodine, and the internal use of iodide_ 


of potassium in the drinking water, may reduce 
the swelling to near normal size. The painting 
with iodine should be done twice a week. The 
iodide of potassium should be given in dram 
doses at every watering time, dissolved in the 
water. A good plan would be to dissolve an ounce 
of the iodide of potasstum in half a pint of water, 
and then pouring an ounce into the drinking water 
just before giving the drink. This should be grad- 
nally increased until three drams are given at a 
dose. It will be well to precede this treatment by 
a physic, composed of half a pound of Glauber’s, 
salt and an ounce of acetate of potassa given in the 
water at night. And ‘this given once a week will 
greatly aid the good effect of the other remedies. 

Trembles or Milk Sickness.—This clisease affects 
eatile, horses, sheep, and goats. When a cow is 
seriously or dangerously affected, the first symp- 
tom is a listlessness of look and movement; she 
refuses food, and close observation will detect 
partial loss of vision; the eye is red and fiery; the 
temperature is above normal; the gait becomes 
unsteady, staggering, falling, rising with a trem- 
ulousness of the entire muscular system. Soon 
convulsions become frequent, and the poor crea- 
ture expires from exhaustion, or rises and drops 
dead, as though struck on the head by a heavy 
blow. The symptom of trembling has given the 
name to the affection, though its occurrence in 
mileh cows has also been called “ milk sickness or 
trembles.’’ Persons using the diseased milk or 
meat would probably acquire the disease. 





Slight Fevers of Animals.—Slight fevers may 
depend on cold, exposure, indigestion, constipa- 
tion, or change of home or food. Those of a day 
are termed ephemeral fevers, those of a few days 
are termed febricula. The treatment in these 
cases in any of our domestic animals, calls for rest, 
bran mashes, and a mild laxative. For this a 
solution of Glauber’s salts one pound and an ounce 
of acetate of potash, in a quart of water, in half 
pint doses twice daily, will remove the fever. 





Diarrheea—Scouring.—Scouring often suddenly 
comes on in horses overfed, and over-driven. 
Such animals should be warmly clad and stabled. 
Brisk rubbing and a tablespoonful every hour of 
the following mixture, spirits of nitre two ounces, 
tincture of camphor ohe ounce, and laudanum 
one ounce, will soon give relief. In other cases, 
the sudden change from dry food to grass, roots 
and potatoes, apples, unsound food, some irritat- 
ing substance in the food, any of these may cause 
diarrhoea. Sudden checking of the perspiration, 
and inflammation of the mucous membrane of the 
bowels may be a cause of diarrhoea. It is advisa- 
ble to get rid of any irritant in the bowels, and 
where there is a tendency to inflammation, the 
safest and most efficient medicine to begin with is 
ten ounces of castor oil. Should there be pain, an 
ounce of laudanum should be given with the oil, 








as anodynes do not.much retard its operation as 
a laxative. Warm blanketing in a well littered 


| box stall, and small doses.of laudanum in the oat_ 








meal drinking water should be given. 
flaxseed given in dry oatmeal will sheathe the 


| irritated -mcous membrane of the bowels. When 


these remedies fail, the advice of a veterinarian 
should be at onee secured. 





Do Cattle Have Tapeworms.—R. Perry, Jack- 
son Co., Mich., wishes to know if cattle ever have 
tapeworms: They do. Professor Hill of England 
reports the finding of one that measured 13 feet in 


| length, having 1,200 segments or joints, each of 


which was capable of developing in its interior 
30,000 eggs, or if perfected, 30,000,000 eggs. Nature 
has made a wise provision for the destruction of 
most of these eggs, as well as the worms hatehed 
from them. But for this, our cattle would be dan- 
gerously infested with tapeworms. The peculiarity 
of the tapeworm is, that unless the head be re- 
moved with the joints of the worm, these joints 
are renewed like a sprout from a plant. The free 
use of common salt is believed to prevent and 
destroy these worms, as well as many other intes- 
tinal parasites. The ripe segments of the tape- 
worm are thrown off at the rate of 300 or 400 every 
month. Infusion of male fern is one of the most 
reliable remedies known. ‘ 





Excessive Dosing.—Fatal results are not infre- 
quent from giving too large and too frequent duses 
of harsh, irritating, or drastic drugs, to sick ani- 
mals. It is common to give the horse aloes, and 
the ox oil, or salts. Fat horses do not bear drugs 
well, especially physic. The ox has such capa- 
cious digestive organs that larger doses are re- 
quired, but too frequent repetition proves harm- 
ful. The ox, cannot resist these evil influences as 
well as the horse. Where physic has been given 
to sick animals, care should be taken that but lit- 
tle water should be allowed, and the chill taken 
off from even that. Large quantities of cold water 
added to the depressing effect of physic, are liable 
to produce excessive action of the bowels to the 
great danger of the life of high-bred animals, es- 
pecially horses, Mileh cows should not be dosed 
with harsh or poisonous drugs, as the milk would 
be likely to injuriously affect delicate persons or 
children who used it. And the effect wpon the 
cow will prove deleterious. 





Dog with General Dropsy.—R. V. Cox, Lee Co., 
Fla., has a very valuable deer dog that has been 
sick for over a month, with dropsy of the entire 
body so that it is diffieult for him to walk around. 
The history of the case is very brief for a satisfac- 
tory diagnosis, but the following treatment is re- 
commended, as there must be some affection of 
the liver, kidneys or heart, which may not be ma- 
lignant or organic: Dissolve a pound of sulphate 
of soda and an ounce of acetate of potassium ina 
pint of water, of which a tablespoonful should be 


| given three times a day, just to secure a moderate 


action of the bowels and kidneys. We advise in 
ease of so valuable a dog, that the best veterinary 
aid should be secured. The diet should be simple, 
milk and soups with but little meat. 
oe 

A Cut or Punctured Wound.—M. Benson, Put- 
nam Co., N. Y.: A cut or punctured wound should 
at once be cleansed. If stitches are required, they 
should be put in pretty deep, the edges drawn 
close together, and immediately thickly smeared 
over with coach varnish and securely bound up so 
as to keep the edges of the wound in place. This 
method will effect adhesion and healing more 
promptly than any other kind of dressing. At the 
same time, it prevents annoyance to the animal. 





Death of Four Calves.—Subscriber, Queens Co., 
N. Y., has lost during the past three years four 
calves in the same manner, and desires informa- 
tion whether any‘of our readers have had similar 
experiences: “The first appearance of sickness 
manifests itself in an inability to swallow liquid; 
an apparent sore throat, with constant grinding of 
the teeth. This grinding continues for an hour to 
two hours. Then the calf begins to hang its head; 
grows listless; the eyes droop. The animal be- 
comes perfectly unconscious of its surroundings, 
and walks around the stall knocking its head. 
This lasts aboutan hour. Then the third, and last, 
stage of the disease develops in a violent rushing 
and bellowing, the calf being, apparently, in great 
agony. This terminates only with complete ex- 
haustion which occurs usually in twenty minutes, 


Whole © 





and the animal drops and lies kicking, groaring 
and foaming at the mouth, for, perhaps, half an 
hour until death ensues. Altogether, three to four 
hours elapse from apparent perfect health until 
death. Allfour calves have died between five and 
six weeks old. They hadnot been weaned. Tomy 
knowledge there has been no inbreeding. All my 
cows have the best accommodation possible. 
Good care, food, ventilation, ete. Each ealf has a 
large box stall.” The death doubtless resulted 
from inflammation of the brain during a fit. 





Skin Eruptions of a Horse.—M. L. Cosler, Mont- 
gomery Co., N. Y., states that he has had a horse a 
year that rubs and scratches the body and tail, but 
seems worse about the shoulders. He frequently 
bites himself. There is a dandruff or securf that 
resists grooming, soap and water, and physic. He 
has used remedies for mange to no purpose. The 
horse is of an irritable disposition. There is a 
strong animal odor, and at times it is very offen- 
sive. That the horse has worms is certain, and 
that he is lousy is quite possible. Brush the coat 
with crude carbolic acid twice a week to remove 
the lice if these parasites exist there. Then give 
five grains of santonin and a dram of calomel 
rubbed up with powdered sugar and fed in oat- 
meal. At the expiration of three days give half a 
pound of Glauber’s salt and an ounce of saltpeter 
powdered, in a bran mash. This treatment should 
be repeated once a week for two or three times. 
The sheath should be cleansed with castile soap 
and water thoroughly, and after drying it should 
be oiled with olive oil. 


Galled Horses.—Joseph H. Temple, Cook Co., 
Ill., having had a good deal of heavy work for his 
teams of Tate, has lost the use of three of his best 
horses from harness galls, and desires information 
on the subject. The changing of the nigh for the 
off horse may be serviceable in removing harness 
pressure on a forming gall. Tincture of oak galls 
applied every night will be of service in toughen- 
ing the skin. But the best astringent is a drachm 
of ferric alum to a pint of water. Apply at night 
after dressing with water and alcohol. A few 
drops of earbolic acid will cleanse and keep flies 
from annoying. Where there is inflammation and 
discharge, poultice after washing, and use the 
above applications. In all serious cases of galls, 
the animal should have rest so as to recover, not 
only from the sores, but to regain the toughness 
of the tender new skin formed. A gall under the 
saddle necessitates a long treatment and plenty of 
time before the saddle is again used. Too much 
eare cannot be bestowed upon sorebacked saddle 
horses. An expert rider seldom galls his horse. 


Swelling of Hind Legs.—Z. T. Smith, Wayne Co., 
Mich., has a fine driving horse that has swelled 
legs after standing in the stable two or three days 
without driving. This annoyance has been going 
on at intervals fora year. The veterinarian who 
has been consulted orders low diet and daily 
slow exercise and says that the horse needs no 
medicine. Youhad better follow the advice of the 
doctor. Idleness and high feeding not only cause 
swelling of the legs but derangement of the diges- 
tive and urinary organs. 





Heart Disease.—L. G. Hormon, Berkeley Co., 
S. C., lost a mare with strange nervous symptoms. 
When driven she had a tendency to turn to one 
side. Later, she would go backward with un- 
steady steps. At intervals she ate some, but gen- 
erally the appetite was impaired. There is no 
statement as to the temperature. On examina- 
tion after death by an inexperienced person, the 
blood was dark. In the ventricles of the heart 
were found two large white clots about the size of 
a goose egg, unattached. The trouble was doubt- 
less heart disease. 





Paralysis.—S. Lanber, Breks Co., Pa.: This is 
not very common in animals. It is a degree or to- 
tal loss of motor power in any of the muscles of 
the body, generally accompanied with obtuse or 
total loss of feeling. When affecting one whole 
side of the body, it is termed hemiplegia, and 
when the hinder parts of the body are affected it is 
called paraplegia. When cases of loss of muscu- 
lar power occurs, it is simply styled paralysis. 
Its a result of pressure of blood or tumor on some 
portion of the brain or great nerve centers. In 
animals it should not generally be an object of 
treatment, but economy indicates the necessity of 
fattening, at the earliest-day possible, the affected 
animals for the shambles, as this is no disease 
eausing danger for human consumption. 
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Whildren of ! Mr. and Mrs. M. M. Soller 
Altoona, Pa. 


Both Had Eczema 


In Its Worst Form 


Sarsaparilla is the most valuable 
Our 


““We think Hood’s 
anedicine on the market for blood and skin diseases. 
‘two children suffered terribly with the 

Worst Form of Eczema 
for two years. We had three physicians in that time, but 
neither of them succeeded in curing them or even in .giv- 
ing them a little relief. At last we tried Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla and in a month both children were perfectly 
cured. We recommend 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


as a standard family medicine, and would not be without 





it.’ MR. and Mrs. M. M. SOLLER, 1412 2nd Avenue, 
Altoona, Pa. 

~ HOOD’S PILLS cure liver ills constipation, billious- 
ness, jaundice, sick headache, indigestion. 








Rest Fonaes and Gates for all 
purposes. Free catalogue giving 
particulars and prices. Write 


THE SEDGWICK BROS. CO., RICHMOND, IND 


Eastern Agent, EDWARD SUTTON, 
16 South 3rd Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST when writing. 





and Leaf Biche 

of Apples, Pears, 

Cherrie3, and Plums <% 
prevented ; also Grape 

and Potato Rot—by 

spraying with Stalls 

Double Acting Excelsior 
Spraying Outfits. Best 

in the market, Thousands yg 
in use, Catalogue, describ-¢ My 



















ing all insects injurious to 

=. fruit, mailed Free. Address y 

i» WM.STAHL, Quincy, tl. 44 
TV \7) Strats A | 
NG PUMPS, ss", 

| INGF Mixers, Brass Working, 
‘s Parts,heavy Hoseand VERMOREL NOZ-@ 
ZLES. Our GARFIELD KNAPSACK —- 

a> LITTLE GEM lead all others. You can save 
Heb with us. Book of ee. ot 

# theon sf D, 2” LOOKPO rome © 
fF 2° he, ol Ave, Leowp RT LN. va 
+ 
AT HOME. 


TAKE A COURSE IN THE 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW. (Incorporated.) 


Send ten cents (stamps) for 
particulars to 


J Corner, Jr., Secy, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
628 WHITNEY BLOCK. 





THE “ACME” 


A’ Ron RAL 


BOILER, 


For COOKING FEED for 
STOCK, HEATING WATER 
and GENERATING STEAM 
for Various Purposes. 

For Descriptive Circular and Price 
List, address the manufacturer, 
C. H. C. DICKINSON, 

K/ LAMAZOO, MICH. 


GOOD NEWS TO LADIES. 


New Departure. Handsome Pres 
ent to every subscriber. Now’s your 
time to get orders for ou: celebrated 
Teas, Coffees and Baking Pow- 
der, aud_ secure a beautiful Gold 
Band or Moss Rose China Tea Set, 
Dinner Set, Gold Band Moss Rose 
Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, Cas- 
ter, or Webster’s Dictionary. 3hz Ibs. Fine Tea by Mailon 
receipt 4 2 end pie sent. 

T AMERICAN TEA CO 
PO. box ae $1 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


of Artistic WALL PAPERS sent for 
8c, ay 7 7% beautiful colorings. 


SAMPLES 1206 Market 1 Dawe NTS nilad 


Por a Fa. PLA NTER 


FERTILIZER AND CORN ATTACHMENTS. ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. 


POTATO cUTTER 


A WONDERFUL, LABOR-SAVING TOOL. FULLY WARRANTED. 


corm eA/LE 


THE wai AND CHEAPEST RIDING CORN PLANTER IN AMERICA. 
lants Beans, Peas, Ensilage, Ete. Distributes Fertilizers. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED OATALOGUE, 


ASPINWALL MANUFACTURING CO., Jackson, Mich., three Rivers, Mich. 


W. L, DOUGLAS 
3S 


THE 


GREATAMERICAN 
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AUTION.— Beware of dealers subs) 
stituting shoes without W. L. - Pousias 
name andthe price stam 
Such substitutions are ir atdulent rand. 
subject to prosecution by law for obe 

taining money un- 
der false pretences. 





H 0 E GENTLEMEN, 


oe that will not rip — 

e, flexible, more comfortable, pod 
"durable tt — ade shoes other shoe ever sold at the price, 
— als c’ 4 — to 
he —_ iy $3.00 S hoe made two complete 
soles, securely sewed at the ouraides ao (as shown in cut), 
which ’ gives double hen eb wear of cheap welt shoes sold at the 

same price, for such sleather rip, having only one sole sewed 
to a narrow a of leather on the edge, and when once 
worn through are worthle: 
The two > solesof the Ww. an DOUGLAS $3.00 Shoe 
when worn through can be repaired as many times as 
necessary, as they will never or loosen from the upper. 
. Pure: wear desiring to econo- 
mize, should consider the superior qualities 
of these shoes, and not be influenced 
to buy cheap welt shoes sold at ao 
them.” We Le DOUGLAS Mew 
en 
2S Fin len’ 








exclusive sale to ree dealers and general merchants where I have 


e 
noa ts. ite for catal e for sale in your place send d ory. 
stating antes Ws size i ae ee ostage free. W. L. Dougias, eee ton: ass. 


THE FARMER'S FRIEND STRAW STACKER 


NO DUST! Stacks with the blast of a fan, and the 
straw keeps better. In use in nine different 
states in 1892. Attached to nineteen dif- == 
ferent makes of Separators. A com- 


plete success on all. Built by the 
leading Separator builders. 
















Send for ° 
» Catalogue and 
testimonials and 
list cf Threshing 
Machine manufactur- J 
ers who build the 
Farmer’s Friend. 


I, F 
THE INDIANA 4 
Be WMFG.CO., £ 
a4 Indianapolis,Ind.U.S.A. 


ROBINSON Wood and Metal Picket FENCE MACHINE 


Requires NO OIL on the wires. 
Twisting wheel will he’ injure the zinc coating of wires. 


Weaves over splices in wire wit ease. 
Has perfect independent spring tension for each wire. 
For description and prices »ddress 
(Agents Wanted.) SAFETY GATE CO., RICHMOND, IND. 
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THE SUGAR INDUSFRY. 


— —— 
What Has Been Accomplished. 


A Successful Campaign.—The results attained 
by the Oxnard beet sugar factory at Chino, San 
Bernardino Co., Southern California, this year, 
have been phenomenal, especially for its second 
campaign. The entire crop of beets worked from 
July 10th to October 10th was 27,098 tons, for which 
the factory paid $111,911. The average price paid 
for the beets was $4.25 per ton, based on an aver- 
age of 15 per cent. of sugar, some beets having as 
much as 22 per cent. of sugar, for which six dollars 
per ton was paid. The total output of sugar was 
7,747,385 pounds, or 3,874 short tons, an average of 
286 pounds of sugar per ton of beets. The amount 
of money distributed in Chino, during the short 
season of little more than three months, was 
$250,000 for beets and labor. There were 170 men 
employed at the factory during the campaign, and 
from 200 to 600 men in the beet fields during sum. 
mer time, Mr. Gird, the projector, having at one 
time 450 men on his pay roll alone. Returns to 
farmers have been universally satisfactory, from 
$60 to $90 per acre being realized from the crop, 
which occupied but six months time between sow- 
ing and harvesting. Several years of experiment- 
ing in beet culture, to ascertain the adaptation of 
the beet to the soil, and to learn how to grow it, 
preceded the erection of this factory, and accounts 
in large measure for its success. 





At Watsonville, Santa Cruz County, California, 
the beet sugar factory owned by Claus Spreckels 
expects to work up 55,000 tons of beets and to 
turn out about 7,000 tons of raw sugar, which is 
shipped to San Francisco for refining. The fac- 
tory started up Aug. 20th, and will close in Decem- 
ber. A large amount of new machinery has been 
added to the plant, much being of domestic manu- 
facture. This doubled the capacity of the factory, 
enabling it to work up 700 tons of beets daily. 
Some 4,300 acres were planted and about 4,000 
acres were harvested. On account of unfavorable 
weather the sugar content of the beets has not 
been as high as at Chino. A large portion of the 
beets are grown on the ranch controlled by those 
interested in the factory. 





The Nebraska Factories at Grand Island and Nor- 
folk have not yet reported to the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST, but the local press stated in October 
that the beets received at these factories had up 
tou that time averaged 16 per cent. sugar. €onse- 
quently the average price paid to the farmers for 
beets delivered to the factory has been $5 per ton, 
although some beets have averaged as high as 21 
per cent and thus some farmers have secured $6 
per ton.” 


The Utah Sugar Company at Lehi City, Utah, 
writes under date November 10th. ‘ Add to the 
following report of last year’s run from 60 to 75 
per cent. and you will arrive at about what we 
are doing this season. We began operations late, 
October 12, 1891, closing December 18, and running 
58 days or parts of days. The slicer was run 32 
days 44 hours. The factory grew 146 acres of beets, 
yielding 1,468 tons, while 8,649} tons were bought 
from farmers who grew them on 865 acres, making 
the total 1,011 acres and 10,117 tons, an average of 
ten tons per acre. The average amount of sugar 
in the beets was 10} per cent. and the amount 
extracted was 5.41 percent. Theslicer had a capa- 
city of 3144 tons, but the average amount worked 
up daily was only 174 tons. The sugar made per 
running day was 34,039 pounds, but the average 
product for the actual working day of 24 hours was 
18,877 pounds; the total was 1,094,900 pounds of 
sugar. Tle sugar made per ton of beets was 108.2 
pounds, or 1,082 pounds per acre of beets.” 

The Alameda Sugar Company at Alvarado, Ala- 
meda Co., Southern California, states that it con- 
tracted for 1,800 acres of beets this year, of which 424 
acres failed to materialize. Only 1,376 acres were 
harvested, the yield running from a total failure of 
the crop, in some instances to as high as 40 tons 
per acre, the average yield per acre being 11 to 12 
tons, with slight cultivation. Up to Nov. 4th the 
factory had received 13,400 tons, and expected to 
get from 1,500 to 2,000 tons more, orabout 16,000 tons 
in all—ar. average of 11.7 tons of beets on the 1,376 
acres actually grown. Farmers were paid $5 per 
ton of 2,000 pounds for beets delivered at the fac- 
tory, or about $80,000 in all for this new crop. The 








amount of sugar in the beets depends on land and 
other conditions ranging from 10% to 20 per cent., 
but the average this year is low, only 12.8 per cent. 
of sugar in the beet, not juice. This factory 
makes nothing but white, dry granulated sugar 
direct from the juice without boneblack, polariz- 
ing 100 degrees. The average per cent. of sugar in 
the beets last year was 12 per cent., while the 
average amount of pure white sugar extracted 
was 8.14 per cent. The sugar sells at a price fully 
as high as that paid for regular standard refined. 
There is a small market for vinegar stock ob- 
tained from the molasses after reworking, but the 
balance of this by-product is wasted. No alcohol 
is made. The pulp is all used for cattle. food and 
is considered excellent. The factory started Sept- 
ember 13th, and will closeat about the same date in 
December, and expects to make 1,400 tons of white 
sugar. Evidently the proportion of sugar actually 
obtained this year is greater than last. 


_~_s, 
Other Points About the Industry. 


Beet Sugar Crop of 1892.—Though the Euro- 
pean production of beet sugar during the cam- 
paign of 1892 is slightly below that of last year, 
the output of the factories in the United States 
has made the enormous increase from 6,003 short 
tons of beet sugar in 1891, to probably 18,000 short 
tons in 1892. The American product has thus been 
nearly trebled. The beet sugar industry received 
a great impulse from the bounty granted by the 
United States, but much of the increase is due to 
greater skill and facilities in the factory, and un 
the farm, gained by an added year of experience. 
Licht, of Germany, estimates the world’s beet 
sugar crop this year at 3,400,000 long tons as against 
3,491,000 long tons last year, showing that while 
the world has been losing, America has been gain- 
ing in beet sugar, three times over. 

Cane Sugar in Florida.—Florida may become a 
great producer of cane sugar. Capitalists have 
recently secured a tracton the St. John and Indian 
rivers eighty-three miles long and from three to 
six miles wide. Surveyors have been at work on 
it for some time preparing plans for its drainage 
and reclamation. It is said that over a million 
dollars will be spent in these improvements and 
that as fast as prepared the land will be planted 
in sugarcane. It is represented as exclusively a 
private enterprise, the projectors of which assert 
that it will have almost a revolutionary effect on 
Florida, and that in time it will materially affect 
the sugar trade. 


A State Bounty on beets should be based on 
quality as well as quantity. Farmers need to ap- 
preciate that a sugar factory wants small beets 
rich in sugar, rather than big beets containing 
much water and fiber, just as the butter factory 
wants cream or milk rich in butter fats. A bounty 
of say 50 cents per ton of 2,000 pounds for beets 
delivered to a sugar factory and testing at least 12 
per cent. of sugar, with an extra 10 cents for each 
per centage of sugar above that limit, would 
emphasize this point. 





Freight Rates fer Sugar Beets.—The farmers 
in Southern Nebraska have been shipping their 
sugar beets in stock cars to the sugar factory at 
Grand Island, at a cost of 30 cents per ton, for 
earload or half carload lots, for distances of 25 
miles or less. The rate was 50 cents per ton for 
distances between 25 and 45 miles. Eighty cents 
per ton was charged where the distance was 
between 45 and 100. The factory secured these 
reduced rates, the beets being delivered to them at 
the various stations, but, in all cases, the farmer 
paid the freight bills. Frozen or diseased beets 
were refused. Beets not properly cut and trim- 
med, or with dirt clinging to them, were cleaned 
and cut at the factory, the proper deduction made 
in the weight, and the expense charged to the 
farmer. 





Replies to Questions.—C. M. Niles writes that 
there are 20,000 acres of fine corn, wheat and potato 
land about McGhee, in Monroe Co., Southeastern 
Tennessee, which he and other farmers would put 
into beets, and would also take a large interest, in 
a factory, if convinced that the crop would thrive. 
The only proper way is to ascertain by actual trial. 
Let half an acre of beets be grown by the different 
farmers, the yield noted, and the beets analyzed 
by the State Experiment Station at Lexington or 
by the United States Department of Agrieulture. 
Bulletins on this crop giving full particulars as to 


seed, varieties, culture, etc., may be obtained free 
upon application to the Secretary of Agriculture 
at Washington. No factory should be established 
except where thorough practical scientific tests 
prove that beets can be produced of requisite 
quality and in quantity profitable to the farmer 
and, therefore, sufficient for a factory. This will 
answer many similar queries, but it may be added 
that the co-operation of the State Station as well 
as the Department should be secured by all who 
wish to test the capacity of their soil for this crop. 
The cost of a factory outfit is from $100,000 to 
$300,000, or more, according to its capacity. 





Beet Pulp, after the sugar is extracted, has a 
value for feeding that has been the subject of 
some controversy. Analysis of wet pulp indicates 
a poverty of food elements. But milk producers 
about Montreal, find it so profitable to buy pulp 
at Farnham for a dollar a ton on the cars (freight 
is 50 cents extra), that the demand exceeds the 
supply. At Chino, Mr. Gird fattened 800 head of 
cattle for the Christmas market last winter, ‘‘mak- 
ing beef as fine in quality as any Eastern stall-fed 
cattle.” He fed an average of 70 pounds of beet 
pulp per day to grown steers, and has this season 
built a silo 500 feet long, 60 feet wide and 10 feet 
deep to hold 10,000 tons of pulp. Farmers about 
Chino buy pulp at the factory for 50 cents per ton 
in the heap. 








Numerous Beet Sugar Enterprises are under 





way. The Oxnards propose to increase the number 
of their factories from three to five. The Utah 
company expects to put up another factory, and 
two er three others are talked of by the citizens of 
Utah, A company at Los Angeles is trying to float 
a million dollar capital, to acquire 2,700 acres of 
land at $145 on which to grow beets for its 300 ton 
factory—rather expensive land apparently. The 
thrifty farmers, some of them wealthy, about 
Anaheim, Southern California, are discussing the 
project of a co-operative sugar factory, for which 





they talk of growing 3,000 acres of beets. Another 
beet sugar company is being organized to put 
up several factories. Several Colorado towns 
and numerous places in Nebraska are anxious to 
secure factories. French, German and Belgian 
manufacturers of sugar machinery are already in 
the field, but at least three large American firms 
are making a specialty of beet sugar machinery, 
so that factories will have the benefit of competi- 
tion in securing their equipment. One German 
manufacturer says he will establish a branch 
plant in the United States. All these things show 
the deep interest now taken in the industry. 





The Consumption of Sugar in the United States 
was 2,117,920 short tons for the campaign year end- 
ing October 1, 1892, as compared with 2,012,640 tons 
during the preceding year, an increase of 5.22 per 





cent. Of our total requirements only 245,280 tons 
were produced in the United States, a little over 
10 per cent. The remaining 1,872,640 tons came 
from Cuba and other West India Islands, Europe, 
Hawaiian Islands, Java, Brazil, the Philippines 
and other countries, according to Willett & Gray, 
With a consumption of 3,136,000 short tons, which 
may reasonably be expected within 10 years from 
now, the question arises, where will the additional 
supply be obtained from? As Europe and the 
eane sugar producing countries appear to have 
reached their limit of production, the answer nat- 
urally seems to be that American sugar, grown 
by our own farmers on our own soil, will supply 
the deficiency. The money sent out of the United 
States for sugar ten years ago was about $70,000,000, 
which in the fiseal year 1892 had increased to $107,- 
000,000. At the same rate without increase in home 
production, we would expect to send out of the 
country for sugar $150,000,000, ten years hence. 





A Remarkable Fact about the sugar beet crop 
in California is that planting on the Chino ranch 
begins on the dry lands.in February, continuing 
on moist lands to late in May. The beets ripen 
from July to November, according to th@ season, 
thus insuring from three to five months for both 
planting and harvesting, whereas in Europe they 
have only 60 or 70 days for planting and about two 
weeks for harvesting. Other sections of the United 
States are not so favoraed, as severe frosts are 
likely to seriously injure the beets. Mr. Gird had 
a beet field at Chino patch this year, six miles long 





and a mile wide, containing 4.000 acres and at 
| times worked 600 men in the field. 
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THE RURAL NEw-YorKER is now only 





any other rural journal. Established in 185o. 


is the cheapest farm paper in the world. 





rieties toreaders of The Rural New-Yorker. $ 2 5 
_American Farmers and Gardeners owe much to THE RURAL NEw-YorkER for origi- 
nating at large expense, presenting to the public, and distributing virtually gratis many of « 
the best varities now in cultivation, worth millions of dollars to our agriculture. Thissea- _) 
son it will send out, free to its subscribers, the following magnificent array : 
xr. ANew Early Potato j Claimed to be the very best as to size, form, white- 


=r, FR K Any one or all of these Six splendid new va- 


2. Seventeen (17) New Roses; The famous Rosa rugosa hybrids pro- 
duced by E.S, Carman. These are all hardy, out-door roses, and all of re- 


3- A New Bean; The result of many years’ careful selection. 
4. Seedling Tomatoes; Seed of 200 cross-bred varieties. Sure to contain 


5. The Carman Gooseberry; As large as the European varieties, a mar- 
vel of productiveness, and absolutely free from mildew. 


6. The Carman Grape; A splendid new hybrid sort. 


Wanting 500,000 readers, the price of $ | A "] FE A R 1 thn ei RE- 


DUCE D mae, $2 Best and foremost farm newspaper. Independent, not in- 

e fluenced by bribery or threats, or promises of gain. For ex- 
posures of humbugs it has been sued in the courts for $165,000; has been triumphantly ~ 
vindicated byjudge and jury. It pays more for original investigations and experi- \ | a ip 
ments, testing novelties, implements, breeds and methods (having supported its own AS < 
experiment farm for 17 years), for practical articles and valuable illustrations, than 


Every subscriber for 1893, at only $1, is entitled to any 
or all of the above-named seeds and plants, by only paying for 
the matling. For particulars send for specimen copy. 


At customary prices, these “‘ novelties” would cost $10 to 
$25. At $1 a year THE RURAL NEW-YORKER, for value given, 


Worth hundreds of dollars 
to any bright cultivator. 


Specimen copy Si 7€€, for which address Wy 


Worth 
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amon ox FREE! 


Upon receipt of only Twenty-five Cents in stamps or silver 
Pare he People’s ome Journal on trial for Three 
Months, and to each iber we will also send, Free and post-paid, 
any one of the following books, handsomely bound in cloth : 
The Scarlet Letter. By Narsanret Hawruorne, 
‘Tom Brown’s Sch lage. By Tuomas Hugues. 
King Solomon’s Mines, yin Riper Hacearp. 
Around the World in 80 Days. By Jugs Vernr. 
Dora Thorne. By Cuar.orre M, Braeme. 
Grimm’s Fa ales, By the Broruers Gane. 
Tirzah Ann’s Summer Trip. By Jostan Autey’s Wirk, 
Merle’s Crusade. By Rosa Novcuerre Carey. 
The House on the Marsh. By Frorgnce Wamrpen. 

10. A Life’s Remorse. By Tux Ducuzss. 

‘These books are all handsomely bound in cloth, and stamped in black and 
gold. They are published complete and unabridged, and printed in large 
type on good r. Each book is 7 inches high, 5 inches wide and about 
an inch thick They embrace some of the most famous books ever published. 
We will send your choice of any one of them, post-paid by mail, also Tus 
Prorie’s Home Jovenat for three months, upon receipt of only 25 cents. 
Tue Pxorie’s Home Journat is alarge and e 16-page, 64-column 
illustrated literary and family paper, a Serial hort Stories, 
Sketches, Poems, Useful Miscellany, Household, 
and Children’s Departments, and ai? Are to amuse an 
whole family. Serial stories by Mrs, Southworth, Mrs. M: 
Mrs, Ann 8. Stephens and Mrs. May dgoes Fleming will be commen 
during your subscription. This great offer is pa) 
into new homes. It is the most wonderfyl!y liberal offer ever made by : 
reliable publishing house. Never before was a handsome eloth-bound boo! 
ever given as a premium at such @ low _ Every home may now have 
charming cloth-bound books of permanent value, ‘ect satisfaction ag or money 
As to our a we refer to any newspaper published in mang tani also to 
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uamaoe of EXPANDED METAL. — 


Guards, 
TAVrite. for Tilustrated Catalogue No. 18. CENTRAL EXP »*ANDED MET L CO. 


Wardware Men KeepIt. Givename of this paper. 


. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Remember it grinds R CORN and all 

grai than any other. Our line 
ga fore ng in the shapeSof GRINDING 
MILLS. Addrese for logu 


STOVER MFG, CO., °¢ (Bust nu. 


THOMPSON'S SRASS 
Sows CLOVER, © SEEDER 


















TIMOTHY, 
RED TOP, ARR RITE I 
AND ALL KINDS OF Sows any quantity 
GRASS SEEDS. “ rately, 
a 2 in wet, 
20 to 40 Acres dry, and windy 
per da; weather. 
Weight 40 Ibs. 


0, THOMPSON & SONS, | VY senfstst 42,0 
No. 


Send 
y River Street, YESILANTI, MICH. 





ghe Farmers’ Choice Iron and Steel Roofing. 
THE best made and 

lowest in price. 
Easily applied and 
suitable for all ee 
ings. Qualities the 
oom best, also Cor- 
rugated Iron, Crimped edge, etc. 


SYKES IRON & STEEL ROOFING C0, estcxcos*tt 


Write for Catalogue Prices. 
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MATTERS OF BUSINESS. 


> — 
A Disastrous Year for British Farmers. 
The English harvest has resulted in a failure, and 
large numbers of farmers are selling off their 
farms to meet engagements. The failure has been 
principally in wheat, this crop being nearly 18 per 
<ent. below the average, meaning an enormous 
monetary loss to the agriculturists of $100,000,000. 
The number of Michaelmas farm sales in the county 
of Essex this year, far exceeds the number of any 
previous year. There is scarcely a village in the 
county where a sale of live and dead farm stock is 
not pending. Many farmers are leaving the land 
in despair, and large numbers are bankrupt. The 
Lancashire farmers have been compelled to ask 
their landlords for a reduction of rent. In Lin- 
ecolashire the farmers have reduced wages of lab- 
orers from $3 a week to $2.75; while many declare 
their inability to keep their men at work all the 
winter. In Norfolk and Suffolk a similar reduc- 
tion is being made. At a fair, held near the town 
of Peterborough, hundreds of horses did not find 
purchasers, and there was no demand for breeds 
which hitherto have always had a large sale. All 
these facts indicate how keen is the distress 
among agriculturists in England. oat 
The acreage of wheat is 3.8 per cent. less than 
last year. Barley is tle best crop of the season; 
oats have yielded fairly in both quality and quan- 
tity; potatoes show a small decrease, and beans a 
heavy falling off in England. The productive side 
of British farming is exhibited by this comparison 
of the October condition and indicated yield in the 
whole United Kingdom: 


























October Condition.| Yield Per Acre in 
aie |Per Cent)Per Cent Bushels of 60 Lbs. 

| 1892 | 189 1892. |Av.’85-’91 
Wheat.......) 82 | 92 28 30 
Barley ....... | 97 | 92 32 33 
See | 89 30 | 38 
Potatoes..... | 95 96 200 215 
po 81 97 — — 
eS eee 96 91 —_—-— 





It is in the wheat crop that farmers will exper- 
ience their greatest loss. Reports have come in 
from all parts of the country, complaining of fail- 
ure. In Bedfordshire some farmers will only get 
15 bushels per acre, instead of 28 to 30,and even 
this only yields a quarter fit for milling. In an- 
other part wheat sold at $5 per quarter, yielding 
one quarter, or eight bushels per acre. In Buck- 
ingham the yield is 10 bushels per acre on some 
farms, the average being 16, instead of 30. In 
Northamptonshire 32 acres, threshed, only yielded 
32 quarters. Itis the same all over the country. 
A large farmer, in the North of England, writes to 
one of the agricultural papers saying prices of 
wool are now the lowest since 1849, and lambs are 
down to the price of geese. The great fall in 
prices anda series of wet seasons has made this 


the worst of many bad years. “It used to be con- | 
sidered,” adds this farmer, “that larger farms | 


where hired labor was required, felt the pressure 
of bad prices and seasons, while smaller farms of 
under 100 acres, being worked almost entirely by 
the farmer’s own family, were able to tide over 
bad seasons with comparatively trifling loss. Now, 
however, a series of bad seasons and declining 
prices, cumulating in the present disastrous one, 
has proved the last straw, to even those frugal and 
industrious small farmers who have been content 
to work their farms without receiving any wages.” 
In one district half the parish is to let. 
F. C. CHAPPELL, London. 
—<— 
Agricultural, Commercial and Personal. 


Shetland Ponies.—The annual meeting of the 
Shetland Pony Club will be held in Chicago, 
December ist at the Grand Pacific hotel. Morti- 
mer Levering, Sec., Lafayette, Ind. 


A Salary—With expenses paid, willcome handy 
to any one who is now out of employmerit, especi- 
ally where no previous experience is required to 
get the position. If you want a position, see ad- 
vertisement on Page 771 headed, ‘*A Chance to 
Make Money.” 





Sale of High Class Holstein-Friesian Cattle.— 
Messrs. Smith & Powell, Lakeside Stock Farm, 
(Continued. to Page 765.) 








California’s fruit crop for 1892 is valued at 
over $50,000,000. If you want to know where 
to go to raise fine ts, and at what profit, 
address California Luzcau of Infermiation, 
Box 289, Chicago, Ill. 


Orrice WORLD'S FAIR 
Sept. 15, 1893 
BLACKWELL’S DURHAM 
TOBACCO CO., 
Durham, N. C 
Gentlemen : 

We have Smoked up 
all the Tobacco at the World’s 
Fair, and have unanimously 
awarded the Gold Medal 
for Smoking Tobacco to 


BLACKWELL’S 


Bull Durham 


Congratulating you on your success, 
weremain Yours truly, © 












Blackwell’s Bull Durham 
Has been the recognized standard of Smoking Tobacco 
for over 25 years. Uniformly good and uniformly 
first. Bright, sweet and fragant—we invite the 
most fastidious to test its peculiar excellence. 
Blackwell’s Durham Tobacco Co., Durham, ‘N. C. 
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OF THE 
Best Poultry Paper. 
FARM-POULTRY Is the Name of It. 
A Live, Practical Poultry Raising Guide. 


It Costs Only 50 Cents per Year. 


Six Months 25c. Sample Free. 





S 
Send for Index to last Vol. free ; and judge yourself, if as much complete, a practical matter 


regarding poultry raising and how to obtain the best market prices can be found in any volume costing four 
times the price of FarM-POULTRY one year. Subscriptions can begin with any back number desired. 

Are you keopin poultry for profit, either in large or small numbers? No matter if you keep only a 
dozen hens; are they paying you a profit over and above their keep and eggs and poultry used in yourown 
family ? If not, can you explain why not? For poultry properly kept pays the best of any domestic animals. 

Do you desire to know how to make hens lay the most eggs in a year; how to dress and sell your poultry 
and eggs to obtain the highest prices ? 

Do you care to learn about, and how to obtain the best breeds and crosses from which to get the 
largest number of eggs and most pounds of poultry to sell? And when and where to sell them? 

Do you desire to know how to prevent and treat diseases of poultry ; how to get your hens through the 
moulting season well and strong; how to bring your pullets to early laying, etc? 

Do you care to learn how to build the best poultry houses and yards economically, warm and dry ? 

Do you desire to know how others make their hens pay $2.50 each per year from eggs alone? Then sub- 
Scribe to FaRM-PouLtry. ‘‘ What has been done; can be cone again,” Remember the price ; one year, 
50 cts.; Six months 2% cts.; sample free. Remit cash orstamps. I. 5S. JOHNSON & CU., Boston, Mass. 


THING ON EART, 
: WILL TH S Ay 
AME els cisi 

CONDITION POWDER 


if You Can’t Get it Near Home, Send to Us. Ask first. 


It is absolutely pure. Highly concentrated. Most economical because small doses. Noother one fourth as — 
Strictly a medicine, not a food. You can buy or raise food as cheap as we can. Preventsand cures diseases of poul- 
try. Worth its weight in ect when hens are moulting. “One large can saved me $40; send six more to prevent 
—— ” says a customer. ha by dru, grocers, general store and feed dealers. We send peels a Poultry 
Raising Guide (price 25c’; coutains Poultry accounts worth the price), and two packs of powder for 50c.; or five 
ks $1. One 21-4 lb. can and Guide $1.20, Six large cans express paid $3 stampsorcash. In quantity costs less 

OHNSON & CO., Mass, 











han one tenth cent a day per hen. Testimonials free, I. 8S. 22 Custom House St., Boston, 





























STYLES. —_ MORG A Spading 
moclZES. “VY Harrow 








ZAG Ot Best all ateund Rotary Harrew aod Seen 
ae ubble, Vine- 
ce —— —_NO EQUAL yards ‘and’ Peach Orchards, Leaves no 
ENS) 14 Y, b} furrow or ridge. Angle of teeth adjustable. Send 
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2 f ly” 5, for Catalogue. Mention this Paper. Address 
SPAY 


BASE CCC D.S. MORGAN & CO. Brockport, N.Y, 
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MALTLERS OF BUSINESS. 


(Continued from Page 764.) 
Syracuse, N. Y. repcrt increasing demand for 
strictly first-c!ass Holstein-Friesian cattle, as evi- 
denced by their recent sales to all parts of the 
United States and foreign countries as well. 

New Salvias.—We are pleased to note the intro- 
duction by J. M. Thorburn & Co., New York City, 
of the following, new, distinet, and very promis- 
ing varieties of Scarlet Sage:—New Cherry Red is 
of a beautiful, rich cherry red color; New Apple 
Blossom is of a lovely light pink color; and Com- 
pacta erecta is dark scarlet and of dwarf habits. 

The Big Cheese.—The cheese exhibited by A. 
L. & J.J. Reynolds Co. New York, at the recent 
dairy exhibition at Madison Square Garden, New 
York City, is claimed to be the largest cheese ever 
exhibited in this country. It was made at Inger- 
soll, Canada, and the gross weight as shipped was 
2,850 pounds. It was made entireiy of one day’s 
milk, the amount of which was 13,900 quarts. 





Don’t Tobacco Spit Your Life Away is the 
startling, truthful title of a little book just re- 
ceived, telling all about Notobac, the wonderful, 
harmless, economical, guaranteed cure for the to- 
bacco habit in every form. Tobacco users who want 
to quit and can’t, by mentioning AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST, can get the book mailed free. Address 
THE STERLING REMEDY CO., Box 754, Indiana 
Mineral Springs, Ind. 





Train Loaded With Stove Polish.—Last week, 
Messrs. Morse Bros., proprietors of the well known 
Rising Sun Stove Polish, filled orders from two 
customers in the West for twenty-three car-loads 
of stove polish. As each car contained 400 gross, 
weighing 15 tons, the shipment to these two houses 
was 9,200 gross, or 345 tons. The immense business 
done by this firm is a monument to the industry 
and high grade of goods. for which they have 
earned a reputation at home and abroad. 





Eugen D’Albert to Wm. Knabe & Co. 
After his concert tour, 1892. ‘* After having played 
two months continuously on the Knabe Pianos, 
having used them exclusively on my concert tour 
just finished, it is a pleasure to me to be able to 
confirm my opinion expressed two years ago, 
declaring them the best instruments of America; 
the experience I now have had with these instru- 
ments has only increased my admiration for 
them. Eugen D’Albert. New york, May 16, 1892.” 





The New American Time-Keeper.—With the 
precision and regularity by which it would besafe 
to set your watch, the most famous train in the 
world rolls by the office of The New Albany into 
the Union passenger station, at 11.15 a. m., every 
day in the week, Sunday excepted. There is a 
scurry of passengers to board her, and again she 
is off on her run from New York to Buffalo and 
Niagara Falls. To ride on this train is an experi- 
ence of which people are as sure to speak as they 
are of a trip to Europe; it gives them, somehow, a 
feeling of superiority over the rest of mankind, 
who have not been so fortunate, and we have 
known those who actually stayed in New York over 
night simply for the purpose of coming to Albany 
on the New York Central’s Empire State Express. 
One curious thing about this being whirled along 
in the fastest train in the world, it Costs no more 
than it doos to ride on any other. It is the great- 
est advertisement ‘America’s Greatest Railroad” 
has ever invented._{The New Albany, May, 1892, 





A Good Whitewash.—Thos. Skaz, Hawaii, H. I.: 
To make a whitewash impervious to moisture, 
would be rather expensive, in fact, it could scarcely 
be called a whitewash, because some kind of 
hard drying oil must enter into its composition, 
and this would probably be too costly for the 
coarse rough woodwork of outbuildings of your 
plantation. As your buildings have been white- 
washed it would probably be cheaper to continue 
its application than to make a change, and use 
any form of oil paint. The following formula is 
the one recommended by the Lighthouse Board 
of the Treasury Department for making a white- 
wash for outside of buildings. Slake one-half 
bushel of good fresh lime in boiling water; keep 
it covered in the process; strain it and add one- 
half peck of salt dissolved in warm water, three 


pounds of ground rice put in boiling water and 
boiled to a thin paste; one-half pound of powdered 
Spanish whiting, one pound of clear glue dissolved 
in warm water; mix all together and let it stand 
for several days; keep in a kettle and put it on as 
hot as is convenient with painters’ or whitewash 
brushes. Larger or smaller quantities may be 
made by preserving the same proportion of the 
several ingredients. The glue and boiled rice 
add greatly to the adhesive and lasting properties 
of this wash. 





It Leads Them All.—I have been a subscriber 
to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for over 30 years 
and it has become an absolute necessity in our 
household. I subseribe to several other farm 
papers but the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST leads 
them all.—E. T. DAVISON, Oakland County, Mich. 











Cost and Cure. 
For PoTTsTOWN, Pa. 
10 neuralgia for ten years; 

tried all kinds of reme- 
had given up all h I tried a 
bottle of r ah 


I was a sufferer from 
Years. dies without relief, and 
ST. JACOBS OIL, 


and it effected such One 
wonderful relief that I 
recommend it to all. 

Cuas. Law, Jr. Bottle. 





PEOPLE FIND 


That it is not wise to experiment 
with cheap compounds purporting 
to be blood-purifiers, but which 
have no real medicinal vaiue. To 
make use of any other than the old 
standard AYER’S Sarsaparilla—the 
Superior Blood-purifier—is simply 
to invite loss of time, money, and 
health. If you are afflicted with 
Scrofula, Catarrh, Rheumatism, 
Dyspepsia, Eczema, Running Sores, 
Tumors, or any other blood disease, 
be assured that 


It Pays to Use 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla, and AYER’S 
only. AYER’S Sarsaparilla can 
always be depended upon. It does 
not vary. It is always the same in 
quality, quantity, and effect. It is 
superior in combination, proportion, 
appearance, and in all that goes to 
build up the system weakened by 
disease and pain. It searches out 
all impurities in the blood and ex- 
pels them by the natural channels, 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


ee by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Cures others, will cure you 





Crutches, &c. 









BEST LEG, Wood Self- 

or Rubber Foot, itting 

Ss 50 Evastic 
B 

“wenn Trusses. 

Free. All kinds of 

— PADS. Bookon 

State par- RUPTURE Jree. 

§ ticulars, Elastic Stockings. 

GEO. R. FULLER, U. 8. Govern- 


i ment Manufacturer, Rochester, N. y. 


RUPTURE CURED. 


Worn Night and Day. 
a Perfect Comfort. Holds the 
Worst ruptu~e with ease. Has 
- @new Pad which can be made 

r or smaller by the pa 
tient. Sent by mail every. 
where. Illustrated catalozue 
and rules for self-measure- 
ment sent securely sealed. 
G._V. House Mfg. Co., 
744 Broadway, N. Y. ty. 











Pat, July 28, 1891. 
e African Kola Plant, dis- 
ist m a coe in Congo. West Africa, is 
Nature’s Own Cure for Asthma. 
: uaranteed or No Pay. Export Office, 1164 Broad- 
it pene ag For by 
address, KOLA IMPORTING CO., 132 Vine St. Cincianati,0. 





A“ LOW DOWN” MILK WAGON 


—IS A— 


iam Great Boon 


—FOR— 
ieee 
Sy, ‘MILKMEN. 


Send for Desert itive 
parm, Catalogue t 7 
Earlville 


Foti “LOW DOWN” Wagon C0., °’s. y. 


) BEST 14K GOLD FILLED 
ELGIN on WALTHAM 






CEST ENTES> 













accurate £ 
antee warranting | the case to wear 20 
' and the movement 8 lifetime, 
goes with each watch. This is a far 
watch than advertised 
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Menuon AMERICAN AGHICULTURIST. 





TENNIS, BAS 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
uns 


aT 
BOYS’ and GIRLS? 23in, Brake, Mud Guards,$!3. 
80 in. DUXLOP PNEUMATIC Setetrs Lies sree 8 
L.C, Smith Hammer Gun, 12 $56; Net 
IDEAL SINGLE GUN, 13 ga. 


EG: MEACHAM ARS Gon 'ot Bile 












Satab’d] JACKSON BROS. _ [is 
N. ¥. STA TILE AND PIPE WORKS, 
88 Thi ALBANY, N. 


Salt Glazed Pipe an 


ROUNE 
AND SOLE Brick and Cement. 





AGENTS AND BOYS 


ou can make big money sell ~ 
utton. It is put on without 

3 ge a p-~ ys ——— Send 

49 and get sam and terms 


Ot ~ aovertiee. H. 8. 
ringfield, Ham 
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HOSE ANSWERING AN ADVERTISEMENT WILL 

CONFER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND 

THE PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY S SAW 
THE ADVERTISEMENT IN THE AMERICAN AGRICTL- 
rors. 
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TOPICS OK FHE FIMES. 


The Value of Our Agricultural Products. 


In preparing this review of the value of the 
agricultural productions of the United States for 
the calendar year 1892, all available sources of 
information have been consulted. The Federal 
census of 1889, state census or assessor’s returns, 
special reports and estimates made for this review 
by Governors and State Boards of Agriculture, 
commerical and journalistic statements of pro- 
duction of special crops, and market data as to 
values have been compared. The absence of exact 
information about area, product and values of 
many minor crops, and the want of knowledge 
about the production of meats, poultry and dairy 
produce, makes this attempt of value chiefly as an 
approximate comparison of the relative value of 
American agriculture in its various grand div- 
isions or sectiens. 

Asummary of all this work is sufficient to bring 
out the comparison. This summary shows that, 
judged by the methods named below, at current 
low prices the farm values of the crop of the 
United States for 1892, may be roughly stated at 
this time as follows: 





GROMER: c.; ainnecace cece sake ankesesenns> shee 
pO Re SEE Pe Oe Oe. eS SS Se 
RSE ee ed Opti: oe tS I eS Se 
Other oerwalle:. ... 2.2. 5s cece cee ees 
Cotton ....+.. 
NS BRAS ee 
Cornfodder...........- sh ate ha aie 
Special COPS. .... ...2.-.2 e00 sons oss000 
TP ree eee 
Fruits and flowers..............++--- - 180,000,000 
Total for crops,... .....-..-.-0+e+- $3,000,000,000 
Delty peibeete >. 2: 53 5202S s. -. .$350,000,000 
Poultry and OGgS «..... 62.202 -seccceees 140,000,009 
i ERS PAIR ROPES EPS Reaper n = 75,000,000 
Mott Permits. 6 ssh soe oc cies asics 400,000, 
Total animal products ............ $965.000,000 
Grand aggregate, .............sse+se- $3,965,000,000 


How much an advance of 10 or 25 per cent. in cur- 
rent prices would mean to farmers may be appre- 
ciated from this data. Incomplete as itis, it shows 
a product worth four billions of dollars. But not 
even a Federal census can enumerate all our farm 
products or their value. How much they cost con- 
sumers over and about the farm value cannot be 
computed, but it is an enormous sum. 

-— —— 


The Farmer and the Speculator. 


Extraordinary interest is again centered on the 
wheat market, and upon the Washburn-Hatch 
anti-option bill to prevent speculation in fiat 
produce. Numerous communications on the sub- 
ject reach this office. One advocate of the exist- 
ing system of speculation says that prices in 
Chicago are relatively above all other markets 
and that on November 5th the speculative grade 
of No. 2 wheat was five cents per bushel above 
sea-board prices. The utility of speculation in 
moderr. commerce, as discussed by A. B. Stevens, 
editor of Bradstreet’s, the leading purely commer- 
cial publication, is the ablest presentation yet 
made of that side of the case. 

The world’s price of wheat is to-day fixed by the 
Chicago market. Chicago has ruled the world’s 
wheat market for at least two years. If specula- 
tion in fiat grain is such a benefit, why has it not 
helped the market during the past three months? 
The answer is, because farmers have been ship- 
ping grain with unprecedented freedom, owing 
partly to the fine weather for hauling it. 

On the other hand, if speculation in paper 
futures is so beneficial, why was it that Chicago 
led in every break in prices last season? “A sys- 
tem that can carry the existing unprecedented 
visible supply of wheat without a more serious 
decline is not lightly to be swept away,” asserts 
another friend. But does not this beg the 
question? 

We are told with great emphasis that farmers 
have rushed their wheat to market so freely that 
the speculators have not dared to operate. If so, 
the system that is carrying this enormous stock is 
not the system of speculation in fiat produce, but 
it is the system whereby the commercial world 
conducts the trade in actual produce. 

Do not existing conditions, therefore, demon- 
strate conclusively the wisdom of legislation to 
wipe out of existence bucket-shop gambling on 
prices, leaving the markets to the free operation 
of the laws of supply and demand for which the 
existing system of handiing actual produce has 
been shown to be abundantly safe. 

The opponents of the Wa:hburn-Hatch bill are 





of two classes—first, the gamblers pure and 
. simple, who never buy real grain or cotton, but 
simply bet on prices; and second, legitimate deal- 
ers who buy and sell actual products and who 
fear that such a law would interfere with real 
legitimate trading. It is the speculation of this 
first class of opponents that the bill is designed to 
wipe out, without material interference with 
trade in genuine produce. It is worthy of note 
that reputable dealers in actual produce favor the 
measure, believing that the pending bill, with 
slight modifications, will reach the gamblers in 
fiat produce without interference with legiti- 
mate trade, in actual grain or produce. 

If the Washburn-Hatch bill can do this, it is 
certainly worthy of trial. 

— 
The Movement for Better Roads. 


The agitation in behalf of better roads in city, 
village and country, has taken on a national char- 
acter. Indeed, the National Road Improvement 
League has already been organized in which those 
officially charged with road administration, numer- 
ous state governors and other officials, are promi- 
nently interested. The literature of the day is 
devoting much space to the subject, and wide- 
spread interest has been created in it. 

The subject is such, however, that, until definite 
plans are decided upon for doing the work of 
road building and maintenance, and providing the 
money required for the purpose, a waste of energy 
will result. The latest move illustrating such a 
waste is the petition that is being circulated pray- 
ing Congress to establish “a road department sim- 
ilar to the Agricultural Department.” This is not 
what is wanted at all. The plan would throw the 
road question more than ever into politics, and 
also weaken the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 
tic to the farmers’ interests. 

On the contrary, a road division in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture would accomplish all that it 
be conducted with special reference to the farm 
possible in an educative way. Its work would 
ers, Without whose interest and co-operation the 
movement for better roads is destined to make 
slow progress. The road division would add one 
more to the already strong features of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and like its other scientific 
bureaus, would be practically removed from the 
evil of too much politics. 

By all means let adequate provision be made for 
a road bureau as a part of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Rie — 
The Future of Sugar. 

Some fears have been expressed that the new 
administration in national affairs might make 
such changes as to seriously injure the prospects 
for the development of sugar production in the 
United States. Inasmuch as the new administra- 
tion is largely a creature of the farmers, its atti- 
tude toward the sugar industry will probably be 
in harmony with the agricultural interests of the 
country. The home production of sugar has for 
years been viewed as an agricultural question, 
and, under changing administrations, the United 
States Department of, Agriculture has shown 
equal zest in its efforts to develop our sugar crops 
—cane, sorghum and beets. As at least a year’s 
experimenting in culture should precede the 
establishment of a factory at any particular loca- 
tion, there is no reason why farmers should not 
proceed with their arrangements for planting 
beets on an experimental scale next year, this 
crop being perhaps as valuable for stock feeding 
as for sugar production. The industry must at 
best be of slow growth when compared with the 
enormous quantity of sugar consumed. “The 
careful foundation of a system to increase the 
production of our sugar,” as already urged by this 
magazine, requires every precaution at the start, 
to the end that where factories are finally estab- 
lished it may be with every prospect of perma- 
nent and substantial success. Lack of such pre- 
cautions caused the utter failure of some earlier 
attempts to establish this industry. Even with 
attention to these details, the present success of 
the California, Utah and Nebraska factories 
comes only after from two’to four years of experi- 
ence, coupled with good management. 

—<—-__ 

Owing to the Crowded Condition of the Adver- 
tising Department of the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST for December, we wish to extend our 
thanks to the De Lamater Iron Works of New 


In both ways it would be antagonis- | 





York; The Great American Tea Co., New York; 
Van Houten’s Cocoa; Knabe Piano; Indiana Paint 
& Roofing Co.; C. H. C. Dickinson, Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass.; Samuel Ward 
and the Bradley Mfg., Syracuse, N. Y., for their 
kind permission in allowing us to insert their 
advertisements on another than the outside cover 
page. We respectfully invite our readers’ atten- 
tion to their several advertisements which will be 
found on other pages. 

aE IO 

The Farmer’s Outlook. 

From Iowa, John R. Shaffer, Secretary of the 
State Agricultural Society, writes: “Lands are 
increasingin value. There is no cause for regret 
in the outlook of our agricultural interests. We 
have everything except good roads to make us a 
happy, contented and prosperous people.”’ 

North Dakota.—Gov. A. H. Burke writes to the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST that the outlook is 
very encouraging. ‘An unusually large area is 
being plowed this fall, and with favorable condi- 
tions next spring, the acreage ot 1893 will be 
largely increased. The stock interest is receiving 
more attention and farmers generally are becom- 
ing alive to the remunerative returns from stock 
raising in connection with general farming. The 
fall has been very favorable for taking care of the 
crop and closing up the year’s work.” 

In Arkansas, Hon. W. L. Locke, Commissioner 
of Agriculture, writes that the prospects are 
brighter than they were last year. “The lesson of 
over-production, low prices for cotton and 
scarcity of provisions at home have stimulated 
the farmer to direct his energies to better econ- 
omy. Corn, grasses and feed stuffs have been 
increased fully 20 per cent. in acreage, the yield 
falling off one-fourth in the breadth of cotton. 
Spring floods in the Arkansas and Mississippi 
rivers destroyed the prospects in the cotton-rais- 
ing counties and very little of a crop is expected 
from them.” 

New, England farmers seem well satisfied. Gov. 
Brown of Rhode Island says the outlook was 
never more encouraging. Secretary Gold of the 
Connecticut Board of Agriculture writes: “ The 
prosperity and success of the many far exceed 
the losses of the few, so that the farmer will look 
with satisfaction upon the labors of the past year, 
with a reasonable hope for the future.” 

In the South, the acreage of cotton and the use 
of fertilizers have been decreased, but the 
breadth in the cereals and other produce has 
been largely increased. Gov. Tillman of South 
Carolina reports that, with the exception of cot. 
ton, yields are much larger than ever known, 
particularly corn and tobacco—22,310,000 bushels of 
the former and 3,530,000 pounds of the latter. 
Commissioner Lane of Alabama echoes the gen- 
eral sentiments in stating that “the low price of 
eotton will cause our farmers to diversify and 
give more attention to feed and grain crops.” 

In Kansas, Gov. Humphrey and Secretary Mohler 
agree that the agricultural outiook is better than 
for many years. “The lessons our people have 
learned from the collapse of the boom, although 
expensive, are worth all they cost. All specula- 
tive enterprises have been abandoned, and strict 
attention has been given to legitimate business. 
Farmers have learned to practice economy and to 
avoid debt. The determination on their part is 
general to pay off their obligations as fast as pos- 
sible. “This is being done at a rapid rate and with 
remarkably good crops in the last two years, 
rockbottom having been reached; our farmers are 
greatly relieved and the burdens which still 
remain rest lightly upon them.” 


- —— > 
Road Making. — J. Mahan, Essex Co,, N. J.: 
Crushed limestone is a poor material for making 
roads for it soon grinds up into fine dust, and, un- 
less kept well watered in dry weather, it becomes 
an intolerable nuisance. We know of one town at 
least where crushed limestone was used for ma- 
eadam roads, and now the town ‘commissioners 
wish they had known a little more about road- 
making before awarding the contract * to the low- 
est bidder” regardless of the quality and kind of 
stone to be used. The piece of mica schist you 
send would not make a good material for macadam 
vas it is too briftle, and would soon be reduced 
to a coarse sand, and the flakes of mica prevent 
it from becoming compact. Good roads is now the 
main topie discussed almost everywhere in the 
older States, and while it is a move in the right 
direction there is danger of spending money fool- 
ishly, in the use of unsuitable materials. 
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BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD. 












00 NOT BE DECEIVED 

with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn 
off. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 
liant, mee Durable, nd the con- 
sumer pays for no tin or C. 
with every purchase. . achage 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3,000 TONS. 

















IF 


a man’s face 
was as hard 
as that of the 
great Egyp- 
tian Sphinx, 
any kind of a 
razor would 

—— === === do to shave 
it with; as it is, Nature demands the best. 


The Torrey Razors 


are acknowledged by all who have uséd 
them, to be the best. 


The Torrey Strops 


are best for sharpening the TORREY Razor 
or any razor. 








SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 


Every RAZOR and STROP sold under 
a guarantee to give satisfaction. 


Our Book, how to selec’ 
Ask your dealer for | sharpen, and keep hens 
Torrey goods. 


in order—Free. 
J.R. Torrey Razor Co., 
-O- Box 775. Worcester, Mass 










LATEST 
IMPROVED 
STYLE 
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STEEL FAMILY RANGE. 


Made almost WHOLLY of MALLEABLE 
IRON and WROUCHT STEEL. 


OVER 230,000 NOW IN ACTUAL USE. 


This Range Is SOLD ONLY BY OUR TRAVEL= 
ING SALESMAN from our own wagons 
throughout the country. 


WROUCHT IRON RANCE CO., 
Sole Manufacturers. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Established 1864. Paid up Capital $500,000, 

: Write for Cook Book—issued free. 











WIFE SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
YOU DU IT FOR THE MONEY, 
$65.00 Oxford Singer 
Machine ; perfect Seren | rel} 
odapial bo HeAton hea’ 
with a lete set of the] atest impro 
attachments machine for 5 


irect from dealers 
yours, Boy awit, Bend for WuRE CATALOGUES 
MEG. COMPANY, DEP’T D. 7. CHICAGQs Le 


Sewin 
able, finely 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1678. 
W. BAKER & CO.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oi} 
has been removed, 

Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


\\ are used in its preparation. It 
\ has more than three times the 
i, strength of Cocoa mixed with 
4 Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
}, nomical, costing less than one 
centacup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass. 




















ENTERPRISE 


Meat Chopper 


AeTINNED.-@& 


The Bost in the World, 


For Sale by the 
Hardware Trade. 


Send for Catalogue 


Enterprise 'f'y Co,, 


Third & Dauphin Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 



















. “s<FOR CHOPPING 
Sausage Meat, Mince 
Meat, Scrapple, Suet, 
eee re teak for 
spep epper: 
Hog’s - Head Cheese’ 
Chicken Croquettes 
Codfish, Scrap Mea 
for Poultry, Lobsters, 
Tripe, Clams, Corn for 
Fritters, Stale Bread 
for Bread Crumbs, 
Cocoanut, Cabbage, 
Horse Radish, V a 
Beans, &c. Also for 
Beef Tea for 
Invalids, Pulverizing 
Crackers, Mashing 
% Potatoes, &c. 
























MAGIC LANTERNS 


every” fk * EXHIBITIONS, ete. 
subject for FF 3 { 

“TP A profitable businees for a man with a small tal. Also 

terns for Home Amusements. 


236 page. C free. 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St.,.N.¥. 
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SHERMAN’S IMPROVED 


PERFECTION 
FLOUR 
BIN > ie 
SIEVE if 


“a SIFTER Vit 
LAST a LIFETIME. 


Saves enough flour in a year to 
PAY FOR ITSELF. 


KEEPS FLOUR DRY 
and FREE from 
Dust, Vermin, Etc. 
NO SCATTERING. 
NO MUSTY FiCUR, “ACCS ab Ae 
‘Al 
wena eee used the better likod. GOLD LETTERED. 
/BEST and ONLY PERFECT Combination 
FLOUR BIN and SIFTER ever made. 
= a Sizes, to hold a Sack or Full Barrel of Flour. 
rs. W. H. Townsend, Milton, N. Y. “4 
Perfection is well named. It is anit 


present. I would not part with i than 
with my sewing machine. raw 


TRY ONE. WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. 
Your dealer sells them or ought to. If he does not, 
please write to us for circulars and prices where we 











ay freight. SHERMAN & BUTLE 
R6 & 28 West Lake Street, Chiesge. ni 
TAKE AN << “a a 
AGENCY S 3 
; s 5 
ds .td 
Sees o 
oF é a7 
atseen 
Boat 23243 
Utensil -PRmostsa 
in the universe. -e 





BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


EPPS’S 


CRATEFUL-COMFORTINC. 


COCOA 


LABELLED !-2 LB. TINS ONLY. 








ts, 3 ng 
g Efe. Gatalogne ree. 





KNIFE SHARPENER! 


The Bon Ton Knife Sharpener will n wny kind of 
knife or scissors quicker than by grinding on a stone. 
Agents make big money selling to families, Sample_25c. 
Address UNION NOVELTY CO.; ox 42, New 
Oxford, Pa. 


DICK’S wikuer SHOES 
‘Worn everywhere ; 3 wool- 
we mail Fy name donteenhertes i 
Ladies’ size, 2 Men's, gamet 
Site, eT LPG: 


WASTE NOT 


your strength and time by washing 
. on a Board, but BUY A 


WES TERN 
ASHER. 

No family can afford to be without £ 
one. Itis simple, handsome, dur-@ 
able, saves much time and labor, § 


and is guaranteed to satisfy you. | 
Over 200,000 in use. 















Special Saamesenents to 


Energe 
Address for prices, ete. 


HORTON MFG. CO., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Please mention AMERICANAGRICULTURIST when writing 








CONFER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND 
THE PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW 
THE ADVERTISEMENT IN THE AMERICAN AGRICUL- 


TURIST. 


[gsr ANSWERING AN ADVERTISEMENT WILL 

















For Additional Houshold 


Articles, See Page 768: 
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LATEST FROM THE CENSUS. 


—- 

The census office at Washington publishes bulle- 
tins of results as fast as obtained. Only a limited 
number of each bulletin is printed, which may 
usually be obtained free upon application direct, 
or through a Member of Congress, to the Census 
Bureau. 

COMPLETE STATISTICS OF IRRIGATION.—One of 
the most important is extra Bulletin No. 23—an ex- 
haustive setting forth of the present condition of 
the only method by which can ever be rendered 
productive most of that vast portion of the 
United States lying West of the 100th meridian. 
In this arid region of more than 1,000,000 square 
miles, only one-half of one per cent., or 3,500,000 
acres, was under irrigation up to June, 1890. Yet 
the system had already enhanced the value of the 
lands to which it had been applied from $77,490,000 
(ineluding the water rights themselves) to $296,- 
850,000, a gain of 283 per cent. These irrigated lands 
were less than 10 per cent. of the area embraced 
in the whole number of improved farmss The 
average value of irrigated land was $83 per acre, 
producing crops averaging $15 per acre in value, 
at a cost for water of about one dollar per acre an- 
nually. The first cost of water was eight dollars 
per acre, and such water rights, where separable 
from the land, are worth $26. The land when pre- 
pared for water represents an average cost of $12, 
or with the water right, about $20. Thus the cost 
is only one-fourth the value of the land after the 
system is applied to it. 

The statement is the more readily believed, ther e- 
fore, that while the investment in productive’ irri- 
gation systems was a trifle under $30,000,000 in 1890, 
their value was nearly $95,000,000, showing an ap- 
parent profit of $65,000,000, or 283 per cent. The 
products of irrigated lands in the census year were 
$53,000,000 in v alue, and nearly $4,000,000 were ex- 
pended in irrigation works in that one year. The 
water comes mostly from streams, only one and 
one-half per cent of the irrigated area being sup- 
plied by artesian wells. Of these wells, 3,930 were 
found, costing $246, discharging 54 gallons per 
month, from a depth of 40 feet and irrigating 13 
acres each on an average. The number of irriga- 
tors in the arid region was 54,136, the irrigated 
parts of whose farms averaged 67 acres in size. 
The sub-arid regions of the Dakotas, Nebraska, 
Kansas and Texas had 1,552 irrigators with 43 acres 
each, or 67,000 acres in all 

In Utah 90 per cent. of the farms are irrigated, 
Nevada 87, Arizona 74, New Mexico 74, Montana 65, 
Idaho 65, Wyoming 59, Colorado 58, Eastern Oregon 
30, California 26, and in Eastern Washington nine 

(Continued on Page 769.) 


















A Choice Gift *. *." *." °°“ 
A Grand Family Educator -. 
A Library in Itself *." *." *."3 
The Standard Authority «. 


NEW FROM COVER TO COVER. 
Fully Abreast of the Times. 
Successor of the authentic “Una- 


bridged.” Ten years spent in re 
100 editors cuploved, over $300, 3a 
expended. 


$ SSOSEMAN T0000 OF 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


nape THE BEST. 
y vepetnis of obsolete editions. 


Do no 
ese for a ‘tee es pa et eqntaining specimen 
G. "Ge C. C3 


CO., Publishers; 
Mass., U. 8. A. 




























sphere—the home, in¢ 
which such charming4 
writers as MARION} 
HARLAND, JULIET CoR-} 
SON, MARY A. DENNISON,) > 
ELIZA K. PARKER, MAKY, 
LOWE DICKINSON, CORA] 
STEWART WHEELER, 
MARY KYLE _ DALLAS,4 

and many others con-4 
tribute special orig: 
matter on topics per-4 
tainin; to woman’ 
work and woman’s$ 
peeneure can havesuch4 


° Tile HOUSEWIFE 4 


THREE MONTHS FREE |; 


(December, January, February.) 
Sid thus becom icipants. in the mberJ 
Pissue of cash prentiomn drafts by mentioning this¢ 
Ppaper, and sending their name and agree: with 
Pihree 2-cent stamps to cover postage and mailing toy 
}The Housewife, 81 Warren St, New York. 


444444444 prrssbAss 
$+44+44+4 44-4-4-44-4-4-4-4-44-4-444-46-44-44--44 


4. 4 \ 
PEEP PTT-0F-0-9-4-9-4-0-4-0-0-4-4-4-0-4-4- 


\ALLLLALBLADALLLOALLSDOLALAA“ALSLOALAL 


SEAFAAHHHAHD ESHA SADIE A HEHE EG LD EOE EGE AAAAAAAS 


4 
$449$-6-0-1404-444664 














OnLy $2.00 aYEAR 


THE NEW 


PETERSON 


MAGAZINE 


of Fiction, History, Biography, Travel, 
Sketches of noted men, women, and 
places, discussion of topics of the day. 
BRIGHT, ENTERTAINING, INSTRUCTIVE. 
Profusely illustrated and well printed. 
Its contributions will be from the best 
known writers of America. Among them: 
Minot J. Savage, Miss M. G. McClelland, 
Edgar Fawcett, Margaret Kent, 
Howard Seely, Octave Thanet, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
Edward Everett Hale, Ruth McEnery Stuart, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cavazza, 
whose work cannot fail to make the Mag- 
azine a great success. 
It will equal the $4.00 monthlies, yet 
be half their price. 
$2.00 per year. $1.00 for 6 months, 
A sample number will be sent for five cents. 


THE PETERSON MAGAZINE CO. 
112-114 SO. THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA 











SHREWSBURYIGZ ZZ 
OMATOKE CHUP RO 


‘SB: just, and fear not; let ail 
thou aim’st at be thy country’s. 
Serve the king, and, if you would 
serve him well,” serve him with 
Shrewsbury Tomatoketchup. 


EC: dSG: NeW Yor Kye 























THE WHOLE FAMILY. 


Something for Every Member. 


The greatest value for the least money of any maga- 
zine inthe the world. Five serial stories and over 100 short 
stories for young and old, by best authors. Hundreds of 
pee ms, anecdotes, &e. Departments on The Household, 

‘arm and Flowers, Popular Science, Current Events, 
Fashions, Music, Religious and Moral Questions, New 
Books, etc. (@°250 Valuable Prizes. 


| Ct in onsen for a 3 months’ subscription. 
S. Over 300 pages and 250 Superb Illustrations, 


RUSSELL PUBLISHING 60.," “poston.” 





THE BEST $1.50 SHOF m THE WORLD. 

























“4 dollar sa a dollar earned.” 
This Ladies’ ‘Solid French 
Kid B Boot 
sent, prepaid, anywhere in the 


U.S8., on receipt of Cash, Mone’ 
Order, or Postal Note, for $1. 
Equals every way the boots sold 
in all retail stores for $2.50. 

We make this bootourselves, there- 
fore we guarantee the fit, style and wear 
and ifany one is not satisfied we 
will refund the money or send 
ppg Common Sense 
and Opera Toe, widths C, D, 

E, sizes 1 to 8, in 
half sizes. Send your 
size; we will fit you. 


eon Illustrated 
i Vatalogue 
FREE. 


DexterPrices Cat oes Secale Prion, Pea Price. 


305 Ladies’ Engli sh G: re ain 









1 Misses h eed i, ie. ie 
hild’s * sp. or hee » 6 to 
“ 105 Ladies’ French Kid Buttons. rhe | 5.00 2.50 


“ 101 Men’s French Calf, tip or plain 8.00 2.00 
** 400 Men’s Police Heavy alf, 3 soles, tip = 8.00 
‘* 295 Ladies’ Rubbers, high front & back £0 
DEXTER SHOE CO., 143 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS OF OUR “ADL 





Manufacturer of 


66 
CROWN” 
PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


YOUR. ee is excited, a cent is spent (for postal). your 
address is sent, you get catalogue, you learn how be-t 
verses win prizes a gaene e $1450), your cent is Only lent, you 
never repent. if you need now, or ever, a Piano or Organ. 
GEO. P. BEN (Clerk No. 26), Chicago, Lil. (Estab, 1870). 






“ SENT BENT 








THE KEELEY TREATMENT 


WITH the Double Chloride of Gold Remedies for 
ALCOHOLISM, DRUG ADDICTION AND NERVE 
EXHAUSTION can be obtained in N. Y. State only at 
the Keeley Institutes in White Plains, Binghamton, 
Canandaigua, Westfield, and Babylon, L.I For terms, 
address or call at either Institute, or at the following 
Offices: 7 EB. 27th St., N. Y. City; Room 10, Chapin Block, 
ane * 32 Larned Building, 8 tne? Bowen 86 8, State 

Albany; ; 122 Ellwanger & 


Ail ‘comainfeations BEWARE OF  IMITATORS 





bi => High Speed Family Knitter 


ay, Will knit a stocking heel and 
b toe in ten minutes. Will knit 
everythi Pn in the 
household from homespun or 
factory, “oul or cotton yarns. 
The most practical knitter on the 
market. child can operate it. 
Strong, Durable, Simple, Rapid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or no pay. 
Sapete wanted. a a 

d sample work, ad 


- E. GEARHART, Clearfield, Pa. 


















prion, 830,60 B10. 
. _Prie o lo 
Three Days Trial. 

L. Bennett, Westerville, 0. 





dl 





PROF 


Will you TRADE a little time aay trouble FOR CASH? 

Clean and honorable work for winter months. Even 

pe ONT. man has time for it. This means Dollars, 
t 


NOT BIG wo geb AG 


rr A aside. Write a card for particulars to- 


LL, RUSH & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








ua cn side, Sample paper by mail 
ee Final 2 Sk. 15c., Btorgie., 18for 60c. either 
Fs aa ‘Address we Chak E. Money easily made in selling 


When writing to pr detach se be sure to men-. 
tion the 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

















CHICACO 


* BOUNDED 1883. 





VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


The most successful college on this continent. 


For further particulars address the =e EEN 
JOs. HUGHES, M. R. C. V. 8.5 2537-2539 State St., Chicago, Ile. 





FOR FARMERS. 


SURE MONEY.. 
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(Continued from oehctieas 768.) 

per cent. of the farms are irrigated. About two- 
thirds of the irrigated land is devoted to forage 
crops and vegetables, and the rest to cereals. The 
average cost of constructing irrigating canals and 
ditches was $481 per mile when under five feet in 
width, $1,628 when five to ten feet in width, and 
$5,606 when over ten feet wide. 

The bulletin discusses the present and prospec- 
tive water supply in great detail. There is hardly 
a stream of small size from which water can be 
eonducted readily upon arable land that has not 
been utilized to its full capacity. To increase the 
area under irrigation it will be necessary either 
to use greater economy in employing the water, 
or to store the flood and waste waters, or by ex- 
pensive works to divert the water of large rivers. 
On the conservative estimate that one second-foot 
of water will irrigate 100 aeres. the conclusion is 
reached that by a proper conservation of water, 
about 36,000,000 acres can be irrigated, or ten times 
as much as at present. To what extent this can 
be increased by water from artesian wells is a 
matter of conjecture. The bulletin is beautifully 
illustrated with colored charts. 

Sn di ae 


A Great Hay Crop.—The average yield of hay is 
returned at 1.17 tons per acre, or practically the 
same as the November return of yield in 1891. The 
conditions which render the season unfavorable 
for most arable crops were especially favorable 
for the grasses. The early months of the year 
were generally marked by an abundant rainfall, 
and the crop was largely gathered before the 
drouths of the latter season affected it. The esti- 
mates ranged from 0.9 ton per acre in New 
England to 2 tons in California, but it must be 
borne in mind that in the. latter State hay is 
largely made up of alfalfa, the yield of which is 
very much larger than that of cultivated grasses 
which form the bulk of hay in the older States. 
The hay crop is the most important and valuable 
of any of our staples. Hay is King. 





The Scarcity of Potatoes is confirmed by Nov- 
ember reports. The returns of yield per acre of 
potatoes are in substantial agreement with the 
returns of condition throughout the growing sea- 
son. The year was distinctly unfavorable, almost 
from the time of planting, and the return of yield 
reflects the unfavorable conditions which have 
prevailed. The average yield per acre by the pres- 
ent return is 62 bushels, against 93.9 last year and 
57.5 in 1890. The average yield for ten years, end- 
ing with 1889, was not far from 80 bushels, and dur- 
ing that period the yield was smaller than the 
present return in only two years, 1881 and 1887. 
The yield is probably 150,000,000 bushels, against 
245,000,000 last year. The shortage in New England 
is the result of unfavorable conditions throughout 
the latter part of the growing season. In New 
York the yield is not only light, but the potatoes 
are small, and in districts which are visited by 
blight or where the rainfall was excessive, the 
quality is poor. Many counties, however, claim a 
small crop of good quality. The same conditions 
mark the year in Pennsylvania, though the yield 
is shorter than in New York, and the districts in 
which quality is good, are not so extensive. The 
crop in the South is of local importance, was 
gathered early, and gave a fairly satisfactory 
yield. In the Ohio and Missouri valleys and in 
the States of the Northwest, where the bulk of the 
potato crop of the country is now grown, the sea- 
son has been especially unfavorable, and the pres- 
ent returns of yield are very low. The crop gen- 
erally, and especially the late-planted portion, 
was injured by drouth, and in some districts the 
damage from this cause was intensified by < 
marked tendency toward rot. In Ohio and Michi- 
gan the yield is not only small, but the proportion 
of marketable quality is very small. In Illinois 
the average yield is reported at only 52 bushels, 
or 40 bushels lower than the yield of last year. 
The yield in the Rocky Mountain region, while 
generally larger than in any other portion of the 
country, is yet considerably below the figures of 
last year, and less than an average for that section. 





CATALOGUES ACKNOWLEDGED. 
J. S. and W. G. CRosBy, Greenville, Mich: ITlus- 
trated catalogue of Shropshire sheep, and thor- 
oughbred horses and cattle. 


C. A. BARTLETT, Worcester Mass.: Descriptive 





catalogue of poultry supplies, comprising ground 
beef scraps, ground and cracked bone, desiceatad 
fish, vyster shells, steanied meat, fresh ground and 
green bones and meat, etc. 

THE DINGEE & CONARD Co., West Grove, Pa.: 
Illustrated and descriptive catalogue of flowering 
bulbs, hardy shrubs, plants and small fruits, etc. 

WILLIAM PARRY, Parry, N. J.: Illustrated eczt- 
alogue and price list of small fruit plants, fruit, 


ornamental and hut-bearing trees, flowering 
plants, ete., ete. 
PITCHER & MANDA, Short Hills, N. J.: Catalogue 


and price list of bulbs, seeds, and plants; also 
special catalogue of select and desirable plants for 
artistie decorations for house, conservatory, and 
greenhouse. These are beautiful pamphlets, with 
inany artistic engravings. 

NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF Musi1¢, Boston, 
Mass.: Prospectus for 1892-93. A handsome pam- 
phlet, giving a complete schedule of the various 
courses of instruction carried on at this well estab- 
lished and famous institution. In connection with 
the regular course in music, there are schools of 
elocution, general literature, languages, fine arts, 
and physical culture. 

T. V. MUNISON, Denison, Texas: Price-list of T. 
V. Munson’s hybrid and seedling grapes. Another 
season’s test has fully confirmed all that was 
claimed by the originator for these magnificent 
grapes. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, Washington, 
D. C.: Farm prices in two centuries; Report of 
ramie machine trials in New Orleans ; Indian 
wheat crop of 1892; Notes of domestic and foreign 
trade and industry ; ;. European crop report. 
Freight rates (S. B. 99). Crop report. The use of corn 
in Europe. Experiment station record (1, iv). 
Monthly weather review. 








Give THE BABY 





IF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE - BEST - FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Inva'ids, Conva- 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 


Our Book for MOTHERS, 
“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 


Mailed free upon request. 





QOLIBER-GOODALE CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
BALING 


WHITMAN'S |PRESSES. 


~ s Victorious. 
we oe LINE. 


SS Buy the BEST. 
Messe Send for Circu- 
weet lars, Warranted 
Superior to all. 
ARTURE »? low price 
SBAILING | Paeet. 
Louis, Mo. 










See our “NEW D 


FULL CIRCLE. 


Largest 
WHITMAN AGRICULT’L CO., St. 








We will fur- 
nish the most 
economical 
roofing and sid- 
ing, all styles. 
Also Metallic 
Shingles from 
Iron or Steel 
with full direc- 
tions and low 





GARRY IRON ROOFING CO., Cleveland, O. 
Mention Agriculturist. 


ROOFING FOR FARMERS 


—— 


















Guaranteed the best made. Especially suitable tor 
Farmers’ use, being fire, water and wind proof, is 
light, durable, theap, and tin, i applied by any 
one. Cheaper shan slate, tin, iron or shingles. 
Catalogue, samp.es and speci al prices on applica 
‘THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. CO., 
109 Gilbert Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio, 











ND d 
Farmers {Str Produce 
To F. I. SAGE & SON, 183 Reade St., N. Y., 
Receivers of all kinds of COUNTRY PRODUCE, including 
Game, Live and Dressed Poultry and Dressed Calves. 
Specialties—Berries, Grapes, Apples, Pears, Honey, Onions 
and Potatoes. Corres spondence and consignments solicit- 
ed. Stencils furnished. Reference: Dun’s or Bradstreet’s 

Commercial Reports, to be found at any bank. 








Garfield 7 Tea sez 
nsSaes Doctors! 
See, Semate oak Gasemeas tanto soch 8,8. 


Cures Constipation 
ROOT’S REPAIRING OUTFIT, 


ting of iron Lasts 
pam chon tools and ma 
terials,enables one to do 
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e free 
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Upright & Horizontal, 
Stationary, Portable, 
& Semi-Portable. 


AR 


ENGINES "2:2: 
= Steel BoilersKZ 


Specially adapted and sarge 
Feed and 


used for drivin 
Grinding Mills, Sood Saws, 


Corn Shellers, Saw Mills, etc., 
etc., affording best power for 
least money. Send for fine 
illustrated Pamphlet andé y 

state your wants to ——= 


LEFFEL & CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, or 110 Liberty St. N.Y. City 


ESCIENTIFI 
7, RINDING 


MILL. 


vy BEST MILL on Earth. 
NY Safety Bottom 


and Pin Breaker 
to prevent accidents. 


Reversible, Self-Sharpening Grinding Plates. 
SENT ON TRIAL with all others. 


SAVES 265 to r Ent prinding Food, Feed. ate 
: SWEEP MILL ie 


FOOS MFG. CO., Springfield, Ohioe 
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: PURCHASER TO KEEP One 
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ERTELS VICTOR 
SHIPPED ANYWHERE TO OPERATE 
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‘or CORN and COBS 
FEED and TABLE 
MEAL. Send for all 


7 Dest and return aif others 
LA. W. STRAUB & CO. 


S. Jefferson 8t., Chicago, Il. 


If you want to buy a strictly first- 
class outfit at low figures, address 
(Greeumennt Av: SPRINGFIELD,O. 
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AGENTS WANTED 












Box 25, DUl0, OHIO. 
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THE PUZZLER’S CORNER. 


Now For Some Head Scratchers. 

The biographical story or puzzle in the Novem- 
ber number is proving a great hit. The cash prizes 
offered, the novelty of the entertainment, and the 
general interest on the subject, promise a large 
number of competitors. For December we have 
quite a different set—good old-fashioned ones, to 
make the young folks scratch their heads and the 
old ones do some thinking, too. But these puzzles 
do not involve as much as the November contest, 
so the first prize is $3, the second $2, third $1, 
fourth and fifth. each, a year’s subseription to the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. Answers should be 
addressed to “ Puzzle Editor, AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST, 52 Lafayette Place, New York City,” and 
must reach the office by February 1st at the latest. 

Look out for the January contest. It will be 
different from any puzzle you ever saw, with 
handsome prizes for the winners. 


NO. 1. A SMALL MENAGERIE. 
1. An ancient form of cannon. 
2. A machine used in spinning cotton. 
3. An earthy looking ore. 
4. A graving tool. 
5. An alembic. 
6. A-servant in livery. 
7. A wafer. 
8. A weight. 
9. A contrivance for lifting ships over shoals. 
19. A liquor in which clothes are washed. 


NO. 2. 
1. Grain; 2. 


HALF-SQUARE. 
Creeping; 3. Dramatic composi- 
tion, set to music; 4. Organized tegument; 5. A 
female name; 6. A state (abb.); 7. A letter. 
NO. 3. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

3, 24, 22, 10, to vanish (obs.). 

18, 21, 11, 20, 6, 17, 7. gilt bronze. 

12, 26, 15, 14, 9, a palpitation. 

2, 25, 19, 5, a hint. 

16, 8, 1, a fiddle. 

23, 13, 4, a brood. 

Whole a saying of Patrick Henry. 

NO. 4. BEHEADINGS. 


1. Behead a wren and leave a mouse. 

2. Behead a fish and leave a weasel. 

3. Behead an envelope and leave enlargement 
of a mold. 

4. Behead anger and leave early. , 

5. Behead to revenge and leave a rush. * : 

6. Behead vexed and leave chilly. 

7. Behead to disclose and leave a beam. 

8. Behead a flying cloud and leave to amble. 

9. Behead to squirm and leave a fish. 

10. Behead quarrel and leave to range about. 


NO. 5.. RHOMBOID. 
* * * ~ * 
* * * * * 4 
~ * * * 
* ~ *, * * 
~ * * * oa 
Across. 1. Asmall quadruped somewhat resem- 


bling the weasel. 2. Proceeding fromthe sun. 
3. Todeceive. 4. Asmall vessel. 5. To prevent 
by fear. 

Down. 1. A letter. 2. A bone. 3. A perch. 
4. The generic name of the holly tree. 5. Cov- 
ered with lace. 6. An outer garment. 7. Still. 
8 Anabbreviation. 9. A letter. 

ANSWERS TO THE OCTOBER PUZZLES. 


1—1. Trace,.. race, 2. Stone, tone, 
3. Start, tart, art. 
2—lialist 
infant 
afrit 


ace. one. 


tessera 


3.—Then, conquer,we must, when our cause it is just. 
And this is our motto “In God is our trust.” 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 
—FRANCIS SCOTT KEY. 


4.—Puzzledom: Luz, zope, M. D. 

5.—Spunk, punk, spun, pun. 
THE OCTOBER PRIZE WINNERS. 

1, Mrs. J. W. Ross, Missouri, decorated parlor 
iamp; 2, M. S. Mason, Rhode Island, French ach- 
romatic telescope; 3, M. H. Goodier, Herkimer Co., 
New York, plush photograph album; 4, Mrs. Jen- 
nie Reynolds, Maine, six plated nut-pickers and 
nut-eracker; 5, Anna M. Nutting, Ohio, Stanley’s 
Adventures in Africa. 
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N. K. FAIRBANK i CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


ey ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, ae 
LTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISC 
PORTLAND, ME. PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 


s BUSY BEE WASHER 


\ Guaranteed to rum easier and do better work than any other in the world. No 

rubbing a trial with anv other machine. Warranted for five 

years, and money refunded in pot entirely satisfactory. Fits any tub. Saves time, money and 

clothes. Just the machine for ladies who are not very strong. Thousands of ladies who used 
tu hire their washing done now save that expense by using the “BUSY BEE” WASHER. 
Save your strength, health, time, clothes and money by investiug only ®2 in this machine 

aed t keep the Washer unless it suits you. We are responsible and mean just what 
sang, invite you to investigate thoroughly before risking a cent, We will forfeit $100 to 

4 capone cae whe will prove that we ever refused to refund the full amount to a dissatisfied purchaser. 


in every county. Exclusive territory. Many of our agents 

A TS | A foascne’ And to $200 a month. Lady agents are very suc- 
‘apd their w to $400 during winter. (ne farmer in Missouri 

sold 600, - ‘Price eS. Sample (full Sekee) 4 "nen desiring an ageney, enly $8. Also celebrated 
PENN WEINGERS and other u3eful household articles at lowest wholesale price. 7 refer 
teour P. M., Mayor, Agt. Am. Ex. Co., or editor of this paper. Write for catalogue and terms 
== to agents, Address LAKE ERIE MFG. CO., 200 East 13th St., ERIE, PA. 
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Broadway and 11th 
Street, N. Y. 









James McCreery & Co.. 
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Answers To Questions. 
—_—— 


Plum Culture.—R. Stamted, Sussex Co., N. J.: 
If the use of arsenites for spraying plum trees to 
destroy the curculio proves as effective as it seems 
now to promise, it will greatly stimulate the culti- 
vation of this fruit in regions where it has been 
abandoned. The nectarine and apricot are also 
preyed upon by the plum cureulio, and if this pest 
can be easily destroyed we will soon see these 
fruits in our market in as great abundance as they 
were a half century ago. Man certainly ought to 
be able to discover means for controlling the in- 
sects invading gardens and orchards, and it is 
quite probable that he will in the near future if 
he has not done so already by the use of arsenites. 





Propagating Lilacs.—S. Archer, Lorain Co., O.: 
The common privet (Ligustrum) may be used as a 
stock upon which to bud all the different varieties 
of the lilac. Most of the species and varieties of 
the lilac are stronger growing shrubs than the 
privets, but when the latter is used as stocks it 
tends to dwarf the growth and hasten the forma- 
tion of flower buds on the lilacs. This is one ad- 
vantage when lilacs are to be forced in pots in 
winter, and another is, that the privet does not 
produce suckers from the subterranean stems, 
which is a common fault with nearly all species 
of the lilac. Cuttings of privet planted in spring 
will usually be in good condition for budding the 
ensuing August. 





Staking Blackberries.—C. Olin, Atlantie Co., 
N. ¥.: Very fair crops of both blackberries and 
raspberries are raised without the use of stakes or 
other means of holding up the plants. When grown 
without stakes the canes are pinched back tomake 
them more stocky and to force out lateral-bearing 
branches; these being pruned back the following 
spring. But with all this care the breaking down 
of the bearing canes when loaded with fruit, is 
not wholly prevented, and there is always a great 


loss of berries in an unstaked plantation; besides® 


it it is very inconvenient to work among these 
stocky, sprawling plants, when attempting to re- 
move the weeds or gather the fruit. Inegardens, 
especially, we much prefer to use stakes and have 
the plants neatly tied up as soon as the old bear- 
ing canes are removed in the fall. There is a 
neatness and trimness about a staked plantation 
which cannot be secured in one where no stakes 
are used. 
es 

The New York City Horse Show.— The recent 
Horse Show in Madison Square Garden was 
largely a fashionable entertainment for the soci- 
ety people of the metropolis. There were high- 
stepping hackneys, and hunting horses which 
could jump farmers’ fences. The breeding of such 
horses is well established in America, a number of 
very wealthy men having imported some of the 
most carefully-bred stallions and mares from Eng- 
land. The style of the driving and the vehicles 
were also English, and American taste and ambi- 
tion was not pleased by the docked tails and the 
extravagant knee action. There were, however, 
some magnificent draught horses, a few fast Amer- 
ican trotters, with ty pical American road Wagons, 
and a few thoroughbred stallions. The manage- 
ment did not secure the presence of such famous 
American horses as Iroquois, Tammany, Lamp- 
lighter, Nancy Hanks, Sunol, Stamboul, or Krem- 
lin. Just as the farmers meet each other at the 
country fair, so the city people meet at this horse 
show, and the horses best adapted to pleasure 
driving and riding are wisely exhibited, and it is 
to the credit of the wealthiest and mosi ‘fashiona- 
ble people that the gambling features of the usual 
horse race were not present. 





American Apples in England.—There is a decid- 
edly better condition of the apple market in Eng- 
land than last month. Competition is brisk, and 
prices ure advancing 25 and 50 cents per barrel. It 
is considered that this is due to the fact that the 
apples that arrive now are good, hard, winter 

varieties, instead of soft fall kinds, as formerly. 
Up to November 5th the arrivals from the United 
States and Canada, since the commencement of 
the season, hav® been 251,022 barrels, against 
195,958 barrels up vo the same date last season. 














Tho 1 resorts show this Threshing-mechine to be the 
ewsiest running and the greatest. grain saver of all, 
Requires only about 1% miles tra¥el per hour. For full 
description, and for the -best Straw-preserving Rye 
threshers, Clover-hullers, Fanning-mills, Feed-mills, Cir. 
cular-saw Machines, Land-rollers and Dog-powers, send 
for Fearless Catalosue, For Fodder cutters, Car 
riers and Drag-saw Machines, and for information show 
‘ng “ Why Ensilage Pays,” send for Fnellage C Catas 
fogue, Address, MINARD HARDBN, Cobles«ill 








100 Egg Size 








GREEN MOUNTAIN GRAPE 


Entirely Hardy Stood the test 
and very vigor- of 7 years and 
ous, the vines pronounced 
bearing a fruit the earliest 
of exquisite and best grape 
flavor, on the market. 
C A UTI 0 y The enormous success this pe 
has met Ring has caused substitutes 
Ja dns J wnt ~ Bosh, on em market. Buy no vine without the 
Tl 
wifuseed cecoas AGENTS WANTED 
STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, New Canaan, Conn. 


h-4 VEGETABLE 


CUTTERS. 


Sizes to cut fine or coarse, suit- 
able for Cattle or Sheep; 
turned. by a boy; will easily cut 
two bushels a minute. 
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Lowest in Price. 
Easiest Worked. 
Most Rapid and 
Durable in Use. 


‘the Belcher and Taylor 
Agricultural Tool Co. 


Box 1%0, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY, S52, 222 


Expenses 
Role or commission ry rred, Salesmen wanted. 
oe un OT needed. 


 Brefe stating age, 











E Cc. L. VAN DUSEN ss itmra co es 
Geneva, Yy. 
AGENTS WANTED. Sala Address 


co., Geneva Nursery, Geneva, N. Y. Wine ptished 1846. 


PEACH TREES. 45 varieties. Strictly free from 


disease and warranted true to home. 
Send for free price list. 





Address, O. APGAR, 
Hunterdon Co., Califon, N. J. 





EACH and other fruit trees, Carolina es s, Berry 
Plants. Good stock “3 . Sige S. C. DE COU, 
Moorestown, Burlington éo, N 


Tobacco Stems for Rose Bed a: Orehards or Top 


D in sea er or including 
an S. POWELL & CO., Balti timore, Md. 








Circulars free. er, 
Send 6c. for first-class Hatc! 
Illus, Cataloeue @ GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 











ENVINGIBLE HATCHER 





| Offers 600 choice farms; 


GERMAN FARMERS, 
GERMAN GARDENERS, 


AND AMATEURS 


Are considered very desirable eos by all 
Seedsmen, Florists and Nurserym You can 
reach almost Thirty Whomanant of “them in all 
parts of the United States by advertising in 


HEROLD DES CLAUBENS 


Catholic German Weekly Journal, 
Published at 309 Convent St., St. Louis, Mo., 
since 1850. Do not allow your advertising agent 
to substitute another paper as being “just as good,” 
etc., but insist on going in the 


HEROLD DES CLAUBENS 


age & THOMAS, 45 Randolph Street, CHICAGO. 
. MEYEN & CO., 154 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 
Sole agents for foreign advertising. 
YOUR 


PAIN Troors 


DIXON'S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT 


Water will run from it pure andclean. It coversdouble 
the surface of  £ other paint, and will last four or jive 
times longer. — ly useful for anyiron work. Send for 
circulars. Jos. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N.J. 


TYPEWRITERS. 
Unprejudiced advice given. All | makes half-price. 
Shipped any where for examination. ee 
a Spgcelty. aaotly Lpoyecess. §2- cat. free. 
Broadway, New York. 
BEADS QUARTERS, 186 Monroe St., Chicago. 


itive radical cure 
ome. (Sealed) Book 
giving | full Ee. Address 


DR. W. 8S. RICK, Box Ma niaienyilies Jefferson Co.N.Y. 


VIRGINIA, 


ALBEIMARLE COUNTY, 


The ont fruit, and stock-raising section of the 
State. Winters mild and short. Scenery beautiful. Heaith 
fine. Near the great markets. Educational advantages 
unsurpassed. 

Land Good! Frices Cheap! _ Tax axes Low! 


Farms and Ci ro or sale. 
AML "ae WOODS, "Charlottesville, Va. 


CLAREMONT Land Association, Meese Uo. Th, 


3,000 hand’some town lots on 
James River, with terms to suit purchasers. Free circular. 


FARM ERS DO YOUR OWN BLACKSMITHING 
Send for circular. HOLT MFG.CO.Cleveiand.: , 
CARDS Fee ees oo ae te eel 
les in Beveled Edge, 
and Calling 
ISS CAMILLA AVERY, South Bend, Ind., 


Hidden Ni 

CARDS FOR 1893, WESRLL 

UNION CARD 6O., Ohioe 

Box 4 pays ple a week to ladies for writing, etc., at 
home. Reply stamped envelope. 
































— cr the ene-5 only $17. 
ioe Send 4c. in stamps for No. 22 Catalog. 
[al BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., 






SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 





C. COOPER, Cooper Hill, Limerick, Ireland, 
ee can still supply to cheats “Black-red” Game Fowl, 
Red Setters, and other Sporting Dogs of the best quality. 


IGH FIVE OR EUCHRE PARTIES ure 

send 4 once to JOHN SEBASTIAN, G. A. 

, R. 1. & P. R. R., Chicago. Ten Cents, in ay 

per pack for the slickest cards you ever shuffled. For 
#1.00 you will receive free by express ten packs. 


Finless Clothes Line 


TERRESORT to eee our celebrated CLOTHES LINE, 
the only line ever invented thet hol holds ¢ clothes WITHOUT 
PINS—a wo orour fi FounNTvAIN INK 
ERASER which willerase ink instantly , and has NO EQUAL. 
The success of our salesmen shows 4 at demand for 
these articles, many wading SO to $50 pe ays On receipt of 
50c. will mail sample of ce oy ot sam Loy of both for #1, with 
rice-lists and terms. ESS ad LINE’ Cco., 
o. 262 Hermon Street, Waraeor, 


Fountain Ink Eraser 














TRIAL all attachments 
Ag ir wartgased tyeare, 
etc., cut 


cit apd pepe oe a 


Please mention 5 Pema emir ae. t when writing 








rENGE MAGHINE woaco. 


Persons having paid wena Siu 
to 820 fora machine have laiu 
them asideand purchased ours 
because it does not twist the 
wire and makes a better and 
tighter fence than any sn 
on the market. Retail 

8.60. Willsellat who. ans 
where we have no agent, THE 
VICTOR MFG, (9. Janesville, Wis. 























my goods exclusively. *90 first year. Stamp 


WAN man, each city, to open an office and handle 
T and references, A. T. MORRIS, Cincinnati, 0. 











MANUAL 
LABOR 


Dropping Drill. 


either hills or rows, and Fertilizer at the same time. 


Is the dearest kind of labor. 
employ on the farm the greater will be the balance 
on the profit side of the Ledger. 
Tools are manual labor savers, therefore money savers. 
The newest of these machines is the ‘‘ Planet Jr.’’ Hill 
A drill that will sow any kind of seed in 


The less of it you 


The * Planet Jr.’’ 


The 


most complete farm tool ever invented. Our Book for 1893 tells 
you all about the Drill and fully illustrates the other ‘‘ Planet Jr.” 





Machines. 


It is invaluable to every farmer. 


We send it FRE. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., 1107 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL REVIEW. 
Yields Per Acre in 1892. 


The table below shows the average yield per 
acre in bushels, by States, as returned by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. Frac- 
tions less than half are omitted, and over that 
ealled one. This is sufficiently accurate for ordi- 
nary comparison, but for aceurate statistical 


work, the official report, with its details, should be | 
| possibility of skrinkage in threshing and a cer- 


eonsulted. Hay is returned in tons per aere. The 
figures under apples indicate the percentage pro- 
duct secured, 100 representing a full yield. Compar- 
ison with former years and periods is appended. 





















































Sl sia hd eel eShs | 8 

STF IL TS 1 Ss MSisaf Sis 

2151/31/52 Es" 81 

RS bye ee ee) eee 
Maths .-- <: -: 15 | 37 | 36 | 22 | 14 | 19 | 82 | 0.9] 8 
N. Ham’shire] 15 | 38 | 37 | 24 | 14 | 18 | 80 | 0.9 89 
Vermont. ....| 17 | 38 | 36 | 26 | 14 | 20 5411.0} 75 
Massa’setts ..| — | 40 | 30 | 23 | 15 | 12 | 83 | 1.1| 75 
Rhode Island| — | 33 | 30} 22 | 15 | — | 95 | 0.9) 65 
Connecticut .| 17 | 34 | 27 | — | 14 | 12 | 82 | 1.0) 55 
New York....| 14 | 34 | 28 | 22 | 13 | 15 | 63 | 1.1} & 
New Jersey..| 14 | 32 | 27 | — | 14 | 18 | 71 | 1.1} 58 
Penns’lvania| 14 | 31 | 25 | 22 | 13 | 15 | 60 | 1.1) 55 
Deiaware. ..| 12 | 19 | 19 | — | 8 | —| 42 /1.0/ 20 
Maryland....| 13 | 22 | 18 | 21 | 11 | 13 | 60 | 1.0) 30 
Virginia ..... 10/16] 13; —} 9/| 8 | 58/10} 36 
No. Carolina.| 7 | 10/11 |— | 7) 7] 55/12) 58 
So. Carolina..| 7/10 | 11/17) 6 | —| 70 | 1.2) 65 
Georgia...... 7/11/12} —] 6| —] 70/14) 7 
Florida. .....] —| 9} 11] —|—|—]@]—|— 
Alabama.....| 7/12 /11!—] 7) —4 65 / 1.3] 8 
Mississippi..| 7 | 14| 13|—] 9 | — | 67 |.-4170 
Louisiana....} — | 16} 13; —| —| — | 6 }1.4/)% 
Tees. ..:-.5% 12 | 19 | 2 )17 | | — 61 | 1.1) 55 
Arkansas....| 8 | 17} 16/—! 8; — | 68 |1.2) 56 
Tennessee...| 8 | 2 16 | 20; 9 8 | 67 | 1.1 55 
W. Virginia..| 11 | 23 | 18 | — | 10 | 16 | 60 | 1.0) 35 
Kentueky....| 12 | 23 | 19 | 22 | 11 | 10 | 58 | 1.2) 50 
ria aie 13 | 29 | 23 | 24 | 13 | 13 | 60 | 1.2| 25 
Michigan ....} 15 | 23 | 29 | 23 | 14 | 13 | 62 /1.2| 40 
Indiana...... 14 | 28 | 26 | 28 3 | 12 | 86/1.2/ 21 
Illinois .. ....) 15 | 26 | 27 | 18 | 12; 11 52 | 1.3| 19 
Wisconsin. ..| 12 | 26 | 30 | 26 | 14 | 14 | 65 | 1.2) 60 
Minnesota ...} 12 | 28 | 28 | 25 | 17 | 14] 70 | 1.3) 70 
ee 12.1. 2 25 | 21 | 13 | 11 | 51} 1.3) 50 
Missouri..... 12 | 28 | 20 | 29 | 13 | 11 | 51 | 1.2) 28 
Kansas, :.--.- 17 | 23 | 29 | 25415 | 10 | 47 | 1.1 25 
Nebraska ....| 14 | 29 | 27 | 22 ; 15 8 | 48 | 1.2) 30 
California....| 13 | 30 | 30 | 24 | 12 | 17 | 75 | 1.5) 75 
Gregan... 16 | 22 | 27 | 23 | 12 | 11 | 70 | 1.5) 60 
Nevada ...... 20;—|— 7; —}— 1100 11.8) — 
Colorado. .... | 19 | 22; 33 | 24; 15 | — | 99 2.0; 70 
Arizona...... | 16 | 18 | 19 | 20; —| — 55 51.3] — 
So. Dakota.../ 13 | 23 | 28 | 23 | 13 | — | 64 11.3] — 
No. Dakota ..} 12 | 22 | 31 | 24; 12] — | 75 11.3) — 
Idaho ........ | 23} — | 31] 26] —| — | 9841.5] — 
Montana. .... 12 )—) 33°} 33) —7 — |100 1.1) — 
New Mexico.;| 12 | 20 | 25 | 20 ae oe 
Utalk 5.40: -<< 21 | 18 | 33 | 20 | 13 | — | 59 | 14} 70 
Washington .| 18 | 18 38 | 25 | 17 | — 4800.) 1.4] 65 
Wyoming....| — | — | 29} —|— | — |0/12] — 
Oklahoma...| — | — | —}—}|—J— | —J|—y— 
Average ..... 13 | 22 | 24 | 24 | 13 | 14 | 62 | 1.2] 56 
Av. 1891...... 15 | 27 | 29 | 26 | 44 | 15 | 94 | 1.2] 83 
. | ee 11 | 20 | 2 21 | 12 | 15 | 58 |1.2} — 
Av. 1889 .. 13 | 27 | 27 | 22 | 12) 15 | 7 41.3) — 
Ay. BRB s vns.-< 11 | 27 | 26 | 21 | 12 | 12 | 8041.2) — 
Av. 1887...... 12 | 20 | 25 | 20 | 12 | 15 | 67 | 1.2] — 
Av. 1886 .....: 12 | 22} 27 | 22} 12 | 18 | 73 | 1.24 — 
Av. 1880-9..... | 12 | 24 | 27 —}/—!—}—|-]- 
Av. 1870-9.....| 12 | 27 | 28 | — oad ui —}|-|- 
Av. 1890-1....! 13 | 24 | 24/ —|-—I—!—]—t— 











The Crops of the Year. 


A Heavy Reduction in Corn is indicated by the 
Government report for November, averaging only 
22.4 bushels per acre, and a total of about 1,600,000 
bushels, or 400 millions less than last year, 
100 millions more than in 1890, and less by 200 
millions than the ten-year average. In the face 
of this shortage, and with last year’s inerease 
in exports fully maintained (9,935,486 bushels 
exported in the four months since July Ist, with 


a gain in October), the market has improved, but | 


prices are still low, 413 cents per bushel for No. 2 
corn at Chicago, Nov. 14th, or ten cents under the 
market one year ago. The tendency to higher 
prices is seen in the fact that corn for delivery in 
May is quoted at 47 cents, an advance of four 
cents over the quotation a year back. November 
receipts of corn have not been large, and Brad- 
street makes the visible supply 15 million bushels, 
only three more than a month earlier, compared 
to four million bushels one year ago and nine 
millions two years ago. 

In only three years of the last decade was the 
yield less than that reported for the present crop. 
The bulk of commercial corn is grown in seven 
so-called surplus States, and scarcity or abundance 
depends upon the yield in this district. In each 
State of the seven the yield by the present return 
is above the general average for the country, but 





bushels over the general crop, and last year they 
made 32.2 bushels, against 26.6 bushels for the 
whole country. Department. retains’ emphasize 
the heavy decrease in acreage in these: surplus 
States, where the yield per acre is large, the 
increased acreage being af the South where the 
yield per acre is small. 





The Shortage in Wheat, “ based on a thorough 
investigation of present acreage’’ makes the crop 
of 1892 ** not exceeding 50,000,009 bushels, with the 


tainty of light weight giving a crop in commercial 
bushels under that figure.” So says the United 
States Department of Agriculture, confirming in 
its November report, published on the 10th of last 
month, the conclusions previously announced by 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. Constunption for 
the four months following July ist, at the usual 


| rate, would have been 104 million bushels. Exports 








} 


of wheat and flour, as wheat, during the same 
period were 70,359,017 bushels. If the July 1st availa- 
ble supply was 25, and the new crop is 500 million 
bushels, this left an available supply on Novem- 
ber 1st of 350,650,000 bushels, against 427,000,000 
bushels one year ago. October exports were just 
about a million bushels greater than in the same 
month last year, being 20,137,021 bushels. But for 
the four months, exports are 12 million bushels 
and 24 million dollars less; export values. being 
90 cents per bushel compared to $1.06 last season. 
Bradstreet makes’ the November ist stocks of 


| available wheat in the United States, Canada, 
Europe, and afloat in Europe, 154,272,000 bushels. 
This is some 20 millions more than one year ago, 


and 63 over two years ago. The gain in availa- 
ble supplies during the past October, was only 
about as much as in October last year and 5,500,000 
bushels less than in October, 1889, when only 
9,364,000 bushels were exported, at 95 cents per 
bushel. America’s visible supply is 26,590,000 
bushels more than then, while the European stock 
is figured at 4,500,000 bushels less than on November 
1st, 1891. The Department’s report has steadied 
prices, which previously had reached the lowest 
noteh on record — 73% cents per bushel at New 
York, 70% cents at Chicago. 





Other Cereals.—The oat crop is reported by 
the Department at 4} bushels per acre below the 
record of last year and nearly three bushels short 
of the average for ten years. In only one year 
in the last seventeen has the average been lower, 
and the returns not only indicate a short crop, but 
show that quality of oats, as well, is deficient on 
account of light weight and chaffy grain. Buck- 





wheat averages a bushel per acre less than last | 


year, owing to a decline of seven points in econdi- 
tion since July. 





The Cotton Market experienced a much firmer 
feeling during November with a further advance 
in prices, and this in the face of the trouble exist- 
ing between cotton manufacturers and laborers in 
England. The chief factor in this upward move- 
ment was the November crop report of the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, indicating a very light crop | 


with short staple, gaghered generally in good con- 
dition. While some estimates are from two-fifths 
to four-fifths, of a full crop, there are some who 
consider that it will be the worst crop since 1860, 
which amounted to only. 3,826,009 bales. On the 
Atlantic coast the loss is attributed to alternating 
heavy rains and drouth. A cold wet spring was 
followed by long continued dry weather, produc- 
ing large weed and deficient fruitage. 
frost, October 27th and 28th, reduced the top crop. 
Throughout the country there has been great 
unevenness, the range of production being very 
wide. From Alabama it is reported that some 
fields will require 20 acres to make a bale, while 
in Mississippi some estimates are one bale per 
acre. In the Mississippi valley there was a good 


| growth of stalk and small development of bolls, 


| good color. 


the injurious factors being a cold wet spring, 
defeetive stands, drouth and boll worms. The 
early rains forced cotton into slender joints with 
poor bolls. The weather was favorable for pick- 
ing, but unfavorable for maturing. The yield of 
lint is short in proportion to weight of seed cotton 
and the staple is short, though generally clean and 
In the light of these varying condi- 
tions and last year’s surprises, the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST warns growers not to jump to 


it must be borne in mind that this district includes | conclusions. The most significant pointer, that is 


the best corn lands of the whole breadth. The 


surplus States average 27.1 bushels per acre, or 4.7 





| a real fact instead of guess work, is that the 


receipts from plantations since September 1st and 


| all we can furnish profitable employment. 


A killing 








up to November 12th were only 2,176,072 bales, a 
falling off of over 1,000,000 bales compared with 
the same period last year, and less by 812,000 bales 
than the movement from plantations in the like 
period of 1890, in which year the crop was only 
7,314,000 bales. On the other hand exports from 
September ist to October 31st were only 878,375 
bales, valued at 73 cents per pound, compared to 
1,099,063 bales worth nine cents in the like two 
months last season. The world’s visible supply at 
last shows a decrease. On November 12th it was 
3,640,000 bales as compared with 3,668,000 bales at 
the same date a year ago; an increase of 950,000 
bales as compared with two years ago. The New 
York price of middling upland cotton on Novem- 
ber 12th was 9} cents, an advance of two cents over 
the summer price, and one cent higher than on 
November 13, 1891. 


SPECIAL 
Expiring Subscribers 
RENEW NOW, ores 


The date (usually abbreviated) following each 
subscriber’s name, which appears on the magazine 








or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
has been paid. Thus: Jan. ’93 means that sub- 
scription is paid up to January 1, 1893; Feb. ’93, 
to February 1, 1893, and so on. 

Do not delay until the last moment, when 
renewals come pouring in upon us by every mail 
in ‘such large numbers that a mistake may now 
and then occur. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFERS 
New, Useful, and Ornamental 
-:- PREMIUM ARTICLES -:- 
In Great Variety. 


Furnished in combination with your subscription 
one year at a very LOW PRICE. See pages 689 to 
719 November 1892 number of the American Agri- 
culturist, where they are fully described. 


We Want Canvassers. 


In every State and Territory people engaged in 
various occupations are canvassing during their 
leisure moments for subscribers to the AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST With surprising success and 
considerable profit to themselves. But more 
cauvassers are wanted in every locality, in every 
school district, and in every State and Territory 
in the Union. We also desire active canvassers in 
the Provinces and foreign countries as well. To 
Let 
us hear from you. Write us for special township 
terms and Canvasser’s Outfits. 


Specimen Numbers. 


Every reader of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
is invited to send the names of neighbors and 
such persons as they think would be induced to 
become subscribers on seeing a copy of this 
periodical. A specimen copy will be sent free to 
each address immediately upon its receipt. We 
believe thousands can be induced to subscribe 
when they see what a useful and entertaining 
magazine we are offering. 


The American Apriculturist, 


52 & 54 LAFAYETTE PLACE. 


New York. 
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4 Estey 1 Things. 


THE ESTEY NAME, 


Guarantees quality. A reputation of 50 years 
means something. It is the record of half a century 
of continued prosperity, culminating in the largest 
organ works in the wor id and the greatest record 
of organ sales. 


THE ESTEY TONE, 


Is a noted characteristic of both Organ and 
Piano. Deep and resonant, of surpassing power, 
with wonderful richness, and fullness, and yet 
capable of the soft, sweet delicacy of a flute. The 
peculiar “singing” tone is a famous Estey quality. 


THE ESTEY ACTION, 


Is another notable feature. The organ is very 
remarkable in this respect. There is an immedi- 
ate response to the touch on the keys—quite as 
rapid as a piano action. 


THE ESTEY PRICE, 


Is always the lowest, quality considered. You 
get the greatest value for the price paid. Liberal 
‘dealings are always assured. 


—-WRITE FOR CATALOGUE— 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., | Si 


Brattleboro, Vt. 


BRANCH OFFICES :—159 Tremont St., Boston, 
State and Jackson Sts., Chicago, 831 Broadway, 
New York, 916 Olive St., St. Louis, 18 North 7th St., 
Philadelphia, Marietta and Broad Sts., Atlanta, Ga. 

















GRINDER. 
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SOLD ON TRIAL. 
12 to 25 Bushels 


per hour 

*of Ear Corn, dry or 
damp, and all small 
grain, fine or coarse 
STAR MFG. CO., 
New Lexington, Ohio. 





Patent LEVEL-TREAD 


HEEBNER’S HORSE- POWER. 


With epee! RECULATOR. 








tooug © 


vanfomm ! 


il E ( Toree Os Machine. 


hresh: Rice, Flax, t and Grass Seed, Fully 
Ww seems hg mod Easilane si dattars, Hood Grinders,&¢ 
HEBN Ek & SONS, Lansdale, Pa.,U.8,:4, 


GYGLONE CORN SHELLER 






Will Shell a Bushel SAMPLE 
of Corn SHELLER 
in 4 Minutes J $3.00 
CENTS 







IN THE WORLD = 


send for cir- 






All Machines . et ene 
WARRANTED E 
GARRY IRON ROOFING Co., 


Sole Manufacturer sand Owners, CLEVELAND, 0. 


How"*Fortune 


ANTED—Salesmen; who can easily make 025 to, 975 per 

wale selling the Celebrated Pinless Clothes Line 
one Fountain Ink Eraser; patents recently one ag Bold On x 

salesmen to whom we give EXCLUSIVE TERBITORY. ‘The 

i Clothes Line is the only line ever invented that holds 
clothes without pins—a perfect success. The Fountain Ink 
Eraser is entirely aa be § — ink instantly, and is king 
of all, On receiptof 50c, will mail sample of e ther, or sam- 
le of both for $1, with ciroulars S, petoe-lists and terms. 
Becure our territory at once. S CLOTHES 
LINE CO. 262 Hermon Street, W. 
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$100.00 IN GOLD. FREE! 





To the Agent selling this year Fs, e largest number 
of our new book. ted by Henry Neil, 

i assisted by RUSSELL. H. CON LL. 
nee over $10,000. Retail ®2.50. Over 


200 full -page engravings. 20 pages of magnifi- 
ST colored plates, each printed in ten colors. A 
copy can be sold in every home where 
there are children. Young girl writes: 
hacen and I gt working hard. We 
39 orders up to this morning; we 
canvass from .. veutil four—sold 38 copies to-day.” 
Greatest success ever known. 
Extra Commission to 
Agents. $5 to #45 
each day. Outfit 

50 cents. Books on credit—freiant paid. 
HENRY NEIL, 118 So. 7th Street, Philadelphia. 





“WAY DOWN UPON THE” 

ID Peninsula is a FROS 

FREE township of nigh, 
healthful ae, dotted with clear es, free 

marsh, filled with Northern people. No negroes, 
and oranges — oN mm 
cathered El winter. Homes sold on 
so cheap! “The Florida Homeseeker,” m 
tells all about it. Sample Free. Write. 


O. M. Crosby, Editor. Avon Park, Florida. 


no liquor, no malaria; where p 
grow best, and 








Puest eouNP 1 OTS ONLY $60 TO $200 
LAO essccocs: Are Veer ede 





SEPARATOR and | POWERS 
ar ead ee a 









Sweep Powers, »- = : 

hand and power Corn Shellers. Feed Cutter » 

Feed Mills, Steel Land Rollers, Chilled P Plows, 

Saws, Engines—3 ta 15 Horse Power, mounted or on base plate. 
8. 8. MESSINGER & SON, TATAMY, PA. 


HAY PRESSES 


[STEEL PRESSES.] 
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EVAPORATOR WIRE CLOTH. 


FOR FRUIT Old 
PUR 
siutiaiinadae abide Mista 
woven by asuperior process 
- which will not poison fruit. 
Send for prices and samples. 
WRIGHT & COLTON 
WIRE CLOTH Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 











LE 
Breees-Looder BICYCLES sI5 
$7.99. per, Before, 704, Say, 
‘RIFLES $2.00 Tne Powelt & GuemeNt Cd. 
‘WATCHES Main St., Cincinnati,O 


When writing to adverteers be sure to men- 
tion the 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 








DON’T BUY 


= 7 SCALES 


= = 
“until you have seen ihe JOD & Catalogue and 
OD & COns te 
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FREE on NE ase sarhaten 
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PERKINS MILL. 


THREE STRONG POINTS. 
NO OIL. 
No 
CLIMBING 
TOWERS. 
‘k MILL PERFECTLY SELF REGU- 

LATING IN ANY STORM. 
with, Graphite. "be ind: as 
spor # pares i te nll ta 
ae eather. by heat, cold or wet 
ce in the 







We have had twenty. 
manufacture of Wind rile 4b fom 7. nd axe 
to-day one of the largest manufacturers of d Mills 
in the United States The PERKINS is ‘he first in 
the hearts of the Farmers. ber there are none 

enuine except those made at Mishawnka, Ind. 

armers ask papel dealers fora PERKINS. If he 
will not get it for you, write us for catalogue G and prices, 


Good Agents Wanted. 


PERKINS WIND MILL CO. 
MISHAWAKA, IND. 








You Hear the Motion. 


It is moved and seconded that the Page Coiled 
Spring Woven Wire be adopted by this country as the 
National Standard Fence. It is now in use by the United 
States, also several State and Municipal Governments, 
many leading railroads and forty thousand citizens of all 
classes. Do we hear any objections? 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN. 


© CORDS IN 10 HOURS, 


© 









ot SRE Bae illustrated catalogu 

fromthgtmande whgharepevedicomg tapcorda dally. 
lown trees, fo! x08 ket-knife, we ~ 

#1 lbs., easily carried on shoulder, One pie rap ce ore 

“ timber with it thantwo witha in 
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EHICLE 
EUREKA vsrucees 


ARE ooee TO | $65 Top Bugev............... 
$85 Top Phaeton. 


CONSUI MER [$100 Top Surrey... 
$45 Road Wagon. as aieicdel ..$30.00 


WHOLESALE| 865 Platform Spr. Wacon.§43.00 


wrate Yor Fs Be mete Single Buggy Harness $5.00 


and 
Net Cash Prices of our full line. 
EUREEA CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO., 


LEANINCS IN 


@'BEE CULTURE 


Geteagg~~ peter 9 to Bees and 
Honey and ee. ‘x10. Dustrated. 


Semi-Mont' 1.00 per ond fuooe numbers for 10e. 
Free the tonew subscribers yh 


is year 
eAB ture—400 10 
Sone culate th and gilt. $1.25. 
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SOLER REP ERS osand sep Tiupt fesen 
A. 1. ROOT, Box A, Medina, Ohio. 








SEL 
TAUGHTES® for Music Jo’ 


ars free. 
.S. Rice Music Co. 243 States St. Chicago 





PLAY Dialogu es, Speakers, for School 
Glut be aad a Parlor Catalogye free 
T. DENISON. Publisher, Chicago 





Send us 6 cents in stamps and we will send 
you by mail, an article vou can have lots of 
fun with. Home Trick Co., Providence, R.I 
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OUR LIBRARY GORNER. 
A New Book on a New Subject. 


A new work covering a subject concerning which 
no book exists, has just been completed by Theron 
L. Hiles, and is now in the press of the Orange 
Judd Co. It is entitled ‘The Ice Crop, How to 
Harvest, Store, Ship and Use Ice.”” This book will 
form the first and only practical treatise on the 
subject. It is specially adapted to the wants of 
farmers, dairymen, ice dealers, produce shippers, 
meat packers, cold storers and all interested in 
ice-houses, Cold storage and the handling or use 
of ice in any way. The book will be profusely 
illustrated with engravings showing clearly the 
construction and arrangement of both large and 
small ice houses, with or without refrigerator or 
cold storage apartments. It will embrace the 
results of all the latest progress and experience in 
these and other important matters pertaining to 
the handling and use of ice. An idea as to the 
practical character of the work may be inferred 
from the very complete article on the construc- 
tion of cold storage houses for farm use, written 
by Mr. Hiles for the current issue of the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, and printed on Pages 724-6. The 
book also contains an elaborate collection of 
recipes for iced dishes and beverages, and useful 
hints for ice dealers. 

Book Reviews. 

THE HOOSIER SCHOOLMASTER. Library Edition. 
Revised with Notes on the Dialect. By Edward 
Eggleston. New York: Orange Judd Company, 
1892. 12mo., pp. 285. Gilt Tops. Elegantly bound 
in cloth and gilt. Price $1.50. 

The Library Edition is issued in commemora- 
tion of the publication and sale of one hundred 
thousand copies of this fascinating work, which 
has enjoyed an undiminished popularity from the 
moment of its publication, and has had the honor 
of many foreign editions and translations. It has 
been rendered into French, German, Danish and 
Russian. In England an edition of ten thousand 
copies was printed immediately after its first 
appearance here. 

The questions of its merit have been settled by 
the public at home and abroad. The author calls 
attention in his preface to the present edition to 
the fact that The Hoosier Schoolmaster was the 
“ File-Leader” of the present Dialect Movement 
in American Fiction. Before its appearance the 
New England dialect had kept the field frem Sam 
Slick’s time down. The Hoosier, the Creole, the 
Cracker, the Pennsylvania German, the Georgia 
Planter and the negro have all found their way 
into our literature since that time. 

The great hold that this story has on the heart 
and mind of the public causes the sales of the 
Hoosier Schoolmaster to increase rather than 
diminish. The time has come when we may ask 
ourselves whether this is not one of the few 
books destined to rank as classics. Will Bud 
Means, Squire Hawkins, Shocky and the Bull-dog 
live in literature to delight our grandchildren? 
The state of society here described has already 
passed into history. The days when public opin- 
ion regarding education was represented by Mr. 
Peter Jones’s dictum: “No lickin’, no larnin’,”’ 
have gone forever. Spelling-schools of the old 
sort, and hard-shells, and bands- of robbers in 
rustic districts were all real enough forty or fifty 
years ago, but in the future he who would learn 
of these things, and see the pathos and the fun 
of them will find it hardly anywhere else than in 
this swift-moving story of a life that was full of 
fire and action. 

















dens, and ignorant men do not know how to use 
them. Sold by Orange Judd Company. Price, 
postpaid, $2.50. 





A TREATISE ON HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION. De- 
signed as a Text Book and Work of Reference for 
all Who May be Engaged in the Location, Con- 
struction, or Maintenance of Roads, Streets, and 
Pavements... By Austin T. Byrne, C. E. New 
York: John Wiley and Sons. 1892. 

Roads are ways formed through a country to 
facilitate the movement of persons and the 
exchange of commodities. Hence they are a phy- 
sical symbol by which to measure the progress of 
any age or people. The author has gathered into 
this sturdy volume, and thus made accessible, the 
mass of information on road building, heretofore 
widely scattered through the pages of the standard 
works on engineering, technical journals and 
periodicals, in pamphlets and reports of city engi- 
neers. The subject of the road covering receives 
the full treatment its imjortance deserves, the 
object of a pavement being to secure a watertight 
eovering that will preserve the natural soil from 
the effects of moisture, and not as commonly sup- 
posed, tosupport the vehicles, the weight of which, 
and that of the covering material, must be actually 
borne by the natural soil; and also to furnish a 
smooth surface on which the force of traction will 
be reduced to the least possible amount and over 
which vehicles may pass with safety and expedi- 
tion at all seasons of the year. This treatise cov- 
ers all departments of highway construction and 
will become a standard authority on that subject. 
Sold by the Orange Judd Company. Price, post- 
paid, $5. 





THE PRACTICAL CATECHISM. A Collection of Ques- 
tions on Technical Subjects, by Manufacturers 
and Others, and of Answers Thereto. By Robert 
Grimshaw, M. E., Ph. D. New York: John Wiley 
and Sons. 1891. 

Out of a great mass of material, the author has 
selected those subjects which will most interest 
the largest number of practical men, and the vol- 
ume is addressed and recommended to this class 
of readers. The book is well indexed so that it 
will prove a most useful dictionary to every man 
of affairs. Sold by Orange Judd Company. Price, 
postpaid, $1.25. 





THE HORTICULTURISTS’ RULE BooK. A Compen- 
dium of Useful Information for Fruit Growers, 
Truck Gardeners, Florists and Others. Com- 
poses to the Beginning of the Year 1892. By 

. H. Bailey. Second Edition, Revised. Rural 

Publishing Co. 221 pp., 12 mo., cloth. 

The author of this useful little volume is to be 
commended for this collection of practical hints for 
gardening and fruit-growing. Especial efforts are 
taken to keep the information up to date, and a 
third edition is now in course of preparation. Sold 
by Orange Judd Company. Price, postpaid, $1. 





THE FARMERS’ TACIFF MANUAL. BY A FARMER. 
By Daniel Strange, M. Se. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 1892. 363 pp., 12 mo., cloth. 

The author has no new theories to advance, no 
new facts to offer. He has aimed to present in 
available form such true theories as are accepted 
by students of economic science, and so much of 
the false theories regarding tariffs, now popularly 
current, as the limits of the book will allow. The 
historical facts and statistics are well presented. 
Sold by Orange Judd Company. Price, postpaid, 
$1.25. 





| BIBLIOGRAFIA DE LA Rosa. Por D. Mariano Ver- 


Mr. Eggleston has written an extended preface | 


to the present edition, giving many curious facts 
regarding the origin and history of this novel 
from its first conception to the present time. He 
has also appended interesting notes, in explana- 
tion of the origin of such words as “dog-on,” 
“ juberous,” ‘right smart ” and so forth. 

The Library Edition is beautifully printed and 
bound, and is worthy of the world-wide fame of 
this most American of all American books. Pub- 
lished by the Orange Judd Company. Price, $1.50 
postpaid. 





A BooK ABOUT THE GARDEN AND THE GARDENER. 


By S. Reynolds Hole, Dean of Rochester. Lon- 

don: Edward Arnold. 1892. 

The author republishes in book form a number 
of essays on rural life which have been received 
by the public with much sympathy and,approba- 
tion. He believes that idle men will uot have gar- 





gara. Madrid: Manuel Tello. 1892. 319 pp., 16 

mo., paper. 

This excellent bibliography of the rose contains 
the titles and short descriptions of every book on 
roses published in any of the European languages. 
The work has been well done and is a welcome 
tribute to horticulture. Sold by Orange Judd 
Company. , Price, postpaid, $5. 





HOw TO CO-OPERATE. The Full Fruits of Labor to 
Producer, Honest Value to Consumer, Just Return 
to Capital, Prosperity to All. A Manual for Coép- 
erators. By Herbert Myrick. New York: Orange 
Judd Company. 1892. 350 pp., il., 12 mo., paper 
and cloth. 

This manual for coéperators is a most usefyl 
book for producers in country and city, for the 
farmers and workingmen, for consumers every- 
where. This book describes the how, rather than 
the wherefore of coéperation. The very concise 
directions are based on the practical experience 
of actual successful coéperative enterprises in 


various parts of the United States, the managers 





of which have united with the anthor to produce. 
a book that shall bea reliable guide to coépera- 
tive effort in all industries. Farmers’ exchanyes, 
coéperative stores, creameries, cheese factories, 
banks, insurance companies, and other businesses 
are deseribed. The demand for this excellent 
book has caused the issue of a paper-covered edi- 
tion. Sold by Orange Judd Company. Price, post- 
paid, cloth $1, paper 50 cents. 





AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION BULLETINS. 


ALABAMA—At Auburn. Fertilizers (B. 38). 
_CONNECTICUT — At New Haven. The Gunning- 
Kjeldahl methods of chemical analysis with 
nitrates (B. 112). 

DELAWARE — at Newark. 
strawberry weevil (B. 18). 

MARYLAND—Fertilizers (S. B.’s D. E. I.). Govern- 
ment direction of agriculture in Europe (S. B. H.). 

MASSACHUSETTS — At Amherst. Fertilizers (E. 


Strawberries; The 


; 91). Weather (H. B. 45m). 


re Agricultural College. Agriculture 

MissouURI—At Columbia. Strawberries (B. 18). 

NEW MExIco— At Las Cruces. Cereals, forage 
plants, textile plants and sorghums (B 6). 

NEW YORK—At Geneva. June cheese (B. 45). 

NORTH DAKOTA — At Fargo. Rheumatism in 
horses (B. 7). 

OHIO—At Wooster. 
and its rusts (B. 44). 
Sera Stillwater. Texas cattle fever 
(S. B. 1). 

PENNSYLVANIA—At State College. Koch test for 
tuberculosis in cattle (B 2), 

TEXAS—At College Station. Effect of cotton seed 
and cotton-seed meal in feeding hogs (B. 21). 


UTAH — At Logan. Root crops versus dry food 
(B. 17). Forest and fruit trees (B. 18). 

VIRGINIA — At Blacksburg. Antiseptics for 
a of animals (B. 18). Varieties of wheat 

. 19). 
_ CANADA — At Ottawa. Horn fly (B. 14). Exper- 
iments (R. ’91). 
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TO ALL INTERESTED IN 


RURAL BOOKS. : 


—<€N EW+3-+s— 
Illustrated Catalogue, 


Containing Descriptions : 
—OF NEARLY— « 


600 STANDARD WORKS } 


ON THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS: “ 


Wheat scab; Wild lettuce 
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Farm and Garden, § 
Fruits, Flowers, etc., P 
Cattle, Sheep and Swine, 
Dogs, etc., Horses, Riding, etc., 
Poultry, Pigeons and Bees, 
Angling and Fishing, 
Boating, Canoeing and Sailing, 
Field Sports and Natural History, « 
Hunting, Shooting, etc. 1 
Architecture and Building, . 
Landscape Gardening, 
Household and Miscellaneous. 
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Orange Judd Company, 


52 and 54 Lafayetté Place, New York. 
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STANDARD RURAL BOOKS 


Henderson’s Gardening for Pleasure. 


New Edition, rewritten and greatly enlarged. A guide to the amateur 
in the fruit, vegetable, and flower garden. With full descriptions for 
the greenhouse, conservatory and window garden. It meets the 
wants of all classes, in country, city, and village who keep a garden 
for their own enjoyment rather than for the sale of products. By 
Peter Henderson. Finely Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo......... owcWe-su us 2.00 


Celery Growing and Marketing a Success. 


With a portrait of the author; also illustrated with thirteen plates 
showing new tools and appliances in celery culture and the care of 
‘ac crop. By Homer L. Stewart, Tecumseh, Mich. 134 pages. Cloth, 
ROE feo ceews onnic cis ane HERG MAE Eh Geis SUKI: 00 Ow ce apne sekoees #2 scees he 


Trees and Tree Planting. 


By Gen. James S. Brisbin, U.S. A. Each family of trees is carefully 
described by the author, and the relative values of the several varie- 
ties of each are specified. Cloth, 12m0.............cccccescceecececces 1.50 


How to Make the Garden Pay. 


By T. G. Greiner, one of the most experienced and skillful horticultu- 
rists in the country. About one-half of the volume is devoted to 
cultural directions of the various garden crops; how to grow them 
most easily and profitably, and descriptions of the leading varieties, 
accompanied by many illustration }............ cece cece eee eee cee eee 2.00 


Agriculture—In some of Its Relations With Chemistry. 


By F. H. Storer, 8. B., A. M. The work is comprehensive in scope and 
exhaustive in its treatment of a great variety of subjects. Professor 
Storer discusses agriculture in all those important relations into 
which chemistry enters in any degree—the general relations of soil 
and air, the atmosphere as a source of plant food, the relations of 
water to the soil, movements of water in the soil, tillage, implements 
and operations of tillage. Two large 8vo. VolS...........0-se0cseecees 5.00 


Gardening for Young and Old. 


By Joseph Harris. A work intended to interest farmers’ boys in farm 
gardening, which means a better and more profitable form of agri- 
culture. The teachings are given in the familiar manner so well 
known in the author’s “Walks and Talks on the Farm.” Illustrated. 
SIRs MRR: 5 01s wiccaie ale a6 Spa tis fA es vhis's fa cine aslo: U-bee ee yk s Wagns em enaenee 1.25 


How the Farm Pays. 


The experience of 40 years of successful Farming and Gardening. By 
Wm. Crozier and Peter Henderson. CTYoth, 12mo................ ..6. 2.50 


Quinn’s Money in the Garden. 


By P. T. Quinn. The author gives in a plain, practicat style, instruc- 
tions on three distinet, although closely connected, branches of gar- 
dening—the kitchen garden, market garden, and field culture, from 
successful practical experience for a term of years. Illustrated. 
CCUERS, SOUND: 2 hivaon Be cake 160465352 Cds hieac CON oh ood Pena ee i scan acess ol 


Roe’s Play and Profit in My Garden. 


The author takes us to‘his garden on the rocky hillsidesin the vicin- 
ity of West Point, and shows us how out of it, after four years’ expe- 
rience, he evoked a profit of $1,000, and this while carrying on 
pastoral and literary labor. It is very rare that so much literary 
taste and skill are mated to so much agricultural experience an 

Wood sense, - CLG, WM io oso oo licence cae n's de vw bans cq wieni'e 4. 6¥s e 9 1.50 


Quince Culture. 


By W. W. Meech. An illustrated handbook for the propagation and 
eultivation of the quince, with deseriptions of varieties, insect ene- 
mies, diseases and their remedies. Cloth, 12mo................ he 1.00 


Quinn’s Pear Culture for Profit. 


Teaching how to raise pears intelligently, and with the best results; 
how to find out the character of the soil; the best methods of prepar- 
ing it; the best varieties to select under existing conditions; the best 
mode of planting, pruning, fertilizing, grafting, and utilizing the 
ground before the trees come into bearing, and finally of gathering 
and packing for market. Illustrated. By P. T. Quinn, practical hor- 
TABLE Tbe CONOG Es Ca Wb oe Sle Sian 65s lea es Seah shica be ep wan codiete 1.00 


The Dairyman’s Manual. 


By Henry Stewart, author of “The Shepherd’s Manual,” “Irrigation,” 
ete. A useful and practical work by a writer who is well known as 
thoroughly familiar with the subject of which he writes. Cloth, 
WN ie sho ses ba.5.03 56 4 tN Coon Ss ams Obs tle NP bw eSA SRT a'r he ied paeeeohions SK ES 2.00 


Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor. 


A complete work on all Diseases of Cattle, Sheep, and Swine, inelud- 
ing every Disease peculiar to America, and embracing all the latest 
information on the Cattle Plague and Trichina; containing also a 
Guide to Symptoms, a Table of Weights and Measures, and a list of 
Valuable Medicines. By George H. Dadd, V. S., twenty-five years a 
leading Veterinary Surgeon in England and the United States, and 
author of the “American Reformed Horse Book.’ Illustrated. 
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Cattle Breeding. 
By Wm. Warfield. This work is by common consent the most valu- 
able and preéminently practical treatise on cattle-breeding ever 
published in America, being the actual experience and observance of 


&@ practical man. Cloth, 12MO.........ccessesececcccevccseveecccesseccs 2.00 


To Purchasers of any One or More of the above books: 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, all postpaid. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., = = 52 and 54 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK. 
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Cattle and their Diseases. 


ay A. J. Murray, M.R.C. V.S. Breeding and Management of Cattle- 
This is one of the very few works devoted per aang 4 to cattle dis- 
eases, and will be particularly valuable to cattlemen, for that reason. 
It is written in plain, simple language, easily understood by any farm- 
er, while it is learned and technical enough to satisfy any veterinary 
Ms AMOUNTING. 64.6.5 bo cine 8ke ces ddeessatuakehneaeees jadsectinwss 2.00 


Strawberry Culturist. 


By Andrew S. Fuller. Containing the history, sexuality, field and 
yonten culture of strawberries; forcing or pot culture; how to grow 
rom seed; hybridizing, and all information necessary to enable 
everybody to raise their own strawberries, tegether with a descri 

tion ot new varieties and a list of the best of the old sorts. Fully 
illustrated. Flexible cloth, 12mo............ Ded ckddvcameteaneanstahaae 25 


Florida Fruits and How to Raise Them. 


Revised and enlarged edition. A practical treatise on the cultivation, 
management and marketing of all fruits adapted to the semi-tropical 
regions of the United States, with chapters on evaporating, and ho 

to use Florida fruits. By Helen Harcourt. 12mo........-...--.++++- 1.25 


Orange Culture. 


In Florida, Louisiana and Califorina. A complete treatise on orange 
- growing, including the lemon and lime; also the insects dam g to 
the orange tree and the remedies to be applied; diseases to which the 
orange tree and fruit are liable, and their remedies; gathering, pack- 
ing and shipping the orange; crops that may be grown among. the 
orange trees ; oils, perfumes, extracts, etc., from the citrus. By T. W. 
PIE Ec APs SACI EERS PUI ov gn some cihelr Satinghe dene ksen.s08 fas ehee eccce seek OO 


American Fruit Culturist. 


Containing practical directions for the propagation and culture of all 
fruits adapted to the United States. In the present (nineteenth) edi- 
tion of the American Fruit Culturist, a general revision of the work is 
made throughout, and among the added portions are descriptions of 
the newer strawberries, raspberries, peaches and grapes. By John J. 
SE CONE SEUNG «55. caine sxe anc asken rad ecwemicaaes ada nag pee tee ah 2.00 


Fruits and Fruit Trees of America. 


On their culture, propagation and management. With descriptions 
of the finest varieties, native and foreign, cultivated in this tyne 
By A.J. Downing. Second revision and corrections, with large addi- 
tions. It contains the names and synonyms of over 10,000 varieties. 
By Charles Downing. Over 1,100 pages, with several hundred wis 


engravings, including supplements............-.++-.00-+05 cig ae when eee 5 


California Fruits and How to Grow Them. 


A manual of methods which have yielded greatest success, with lists 
.of varieties best adapted to the different districts of the State. By 
award J. Wicizson. . Cloth, SVG... 6 osc ciciie ss wed tec i eee 3.00 


Vick’s Home Floriculture. 


By Eben E. Rexford; on the treatment of flowering and other orna- 
mental plants in the house and garden. Mr. Rexford gives the result 
of his own wide and personal experience as a florist and amateur, 
and every page of the whole work ‘indicates the thorough practical 
character of all his instructions. Any beginner in plant culture who 
has been puzzled or unsuccessful in the treatment of any case, will be 
sure to be relieved from his trouble by consulting these clear an 


instructive pages. 12M0..........+2-..0-seeseee = Esiesaveltnsesteaces +++ + 1.50 


The Rose—lIts Cultivation, Varieties, etc. 


Directions for Cultivation—for Planting, Pruning, Propagation, the 
treatment of Diseases and Insect Enemies—particularly valuable for 
its classification. Alphabetical and descriptive list of nine hundred 
and fifty-six varieties. By H. B. Ellwanger. Cloth, 16vo............1.25 


The Soil of the Farm. 


A Handbook of the processes includedin the management and culti- 
vation of the soil. By John Scott and J. C. Morton. Cloth, 12mo...1.00 


Waring’s Elements of Agriculture. 
A book for young farmers. Contents: The Plant, the Soil, Manures, 
Mechanical Cultivation, Analysis. By Geo. E. Waring, Jr. Cloth, 
TRIN 00s. 5 is og 0 6 4 asco cae wenges sod aee he be ab weet 5e 4 bbe odd Os aden peCeeeeh ewe 1.00 


Plant Life on the Farm. 
A Sketch of the Physiology or Life History of Plants; of the way in 
which they exist, and how they in turn react se other living 
beings, and upon natural forees. By M. T. Masters, M. D., F.C. S..1.00 


Manual of Agriculture. 
For the School, the Farm, and the Fireside. By Geo. B. Emerson and 
Charles L. Flint. A New Edition, revised by Dr. Charles A. Goessman, 
Professor of Chemistry, Massachusetts Agricultural College. eee 
MI sic sas vids es <5 0 awe 5 soe ba LU CL SS ces CeRRCSERINEN SEN ACS Em IES enkeveae i 


Harris’s Insects Injurious to Vegetation. 


By the late Thaddeus William Harris, M. D. Octavo, 640 es. 
Enlarged and improved with additions from the author’s manuscripts 
and original notes. Illustrated by engravings drawn from Nature 
under the supervision ot Prof. Agassiz, edited by Charles L. Flint, 
late Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture. The 
work is fully illustrated with two hundred and seventy-eight fine 
woodcuts and eight beautiful steel plates, full page size, containing 
ninety-five figures. Cloth, plain, $4.00; Colored...........0..-+.-+++.6.50 


By adding $1 to the price of books we will furnish 
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Corn and Cob Mills. 
The only mills made with 
Cast Steel Grinders. 
Warranted superior to 
any in use, for all pur- 
poses, runs easier, grinds 
faster and far more dura- 
ble. Satisfaction guara.. 
teed. Also Hay Presses 
of all styles. 
lig 5 — Manufactured by 
WHITMAN AGRICULTURAL CO., St. Louis, Me. 


REE T0 BOYS & GIRLS 


BICYCLE is large enough for any boy or girl of 18. 
best bicycle made. WATCH is the finest quality GOLD 
FILLED. GUN is the finest breech loader. YOU HAVE 


YOUR CHOICE of these 3 on very easy conditions. NOT 
1 CENT OF MONEY wanted WATC from anyone forthe choice. 
They are absolutely free. I you want 

Bicycle, Watch orGun, cut this advt. out and send tous, we Cc 

send full explanation by mail,bivycle,watch .gun by express. 


A. CURTIS & CO,, Dept. A 34, 170 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
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FRAMES 


Lowest Prices. Outfit FREE. Good Saiary 
Write to-day and secure general agency. 


Catlg. FREE. BT. JOHNS. Mfr. 
Dept 46, RO. & 538. LOH: CHICAGO 
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Burlington 
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BEST LINE 


ICAGQO AND 
cH St. Lous 


OST, PAUL 
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GALVANIZED 


CEARED AERMOTOR 


Re-designed and much improved, furnishes power to 


PUMP, GRIND, CUT FEED, and SAW WOOD. 





For 12-ft. 

Steel 
Geared 
Aermotor., 
work of 4 horses at half the cost of 
always harnessed and never gets tired. 
el Stub Tower it is easy to put on barn. 
Send for elaborate designs for putting power in barn. 


AERMOTOR C 12th & Rockwell Sts., Chicago, 


- & 29 Beale St., San Franciso%; 
Full information in my 50-nage book. 
FREE. SAML. C. FITZGERALD, 
Atty., 1003 F. St., Washington, D. C. 



















Want Agents. Catalog Free. Address 
Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N. J. 


BEATTY’S ORGANS, PIANOS. %33_ up. 
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Pampliets Sent Free by the Manes Company. 


s 

PRIZE CROP CONTEST.—Potatoes, Corn, Wheat, Oats. 

é s Potato Crowi ng. How the two largest crops of potatoes ever grown with 
fertilizers or manure, (847 and 745 bushels per acre) were raised with the MAPES POTATO MA- 
NURE.—Over 6,100 bushels of potatoes on a 20-acre field at Freehold, New Jersey, Season 1890. 
This field, ‘* was formerly the poorest on the farm; rarely in former years, did this farm, with farm 
manure, bone and marl, and under favorable conditions, produce 20 bushels of wheat or 40 to 50 
barrels of potatoes per acre.’’ Since the commencement of the use of the MAPES MANURES, some 
15 years ago, the land has become so much improved that the crops for 6 years and over have 
averaged NEARLY DOUBLE those of former years. Other farms brought up from poor to good 
condition, and with profit from the start by the MAPES SYSTEM of manuring on a 5-year rotation: 
One ton per acre of the MAPES POTATO MANURE on potatoes; succeeding crops, wheat, grass, (2 


years or more). Corn, with little or no additional fertilizer. Full details given. 
Suggestions for more successful competition 


7 
2. Toba cco Crowi ng. against Sumatra wrapper leaf.—Remarkable results 


with the MAPES TOBACCO MANURE in Massachusetts, Connecticut and Pennsylvania in pro- 
ducing Yield, Quality, Good burn, High finish, etc. 2,400 pounds Havanna Leaf per acre, on an 
average, for 5 years in Connecticut by an old user of the MAPES MANURE. 


3. Fruit and Orange Crowing. Necessity of SPECIAL manur- 


: ing for promoting QUALITY 
and QUANTITY of fruits.—Oranges, Grapes, Small Fruits, apart from vigorous wood growth. 


. oe 
THE MAPES MANURES and HOW TO 
4. Descri ptive Pam ph let. USE THEM: On Truck, Cabbage, Cauli- 
flower, Sugar Beets, Tomatoes (for canning), Onions, Celery, Rhubarb, Top dressing Grass or Lawns, 
Seeding to Grass, Orchards, Tobacco, Small Fruits, Grapes and general farm crops. 


SOME LEADING AUTHORITIES ON THE MAPES MANURES. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. FARM JOURNAL (WILMER ATKINSON). 





“Our own experience with various commercial 
fertilizers has convinced us that with judicious use 
of the Mapes Manures, worn out lands can be 
restored to fertility quicker and with less expense 
than in any other way.” 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

“Under average conditions and in far the greater 
number of cases, we do not hesitate to name the 
Mapes Potato Manure as the best and most profit- 
able fertilizer for potatoes.” 

RURAL NEW YORKER. 
“Its action approaches certainty, or as near itas 





anhy manure can be expected to do.” 


‘*Mapes Manures give surprising results to those 
who use them, and we believe the reason is that 
the ingredients are mixed with brains. it is said, 
besides, that the raw materials which compose 
them cost within ten per cent. of the cost of 
manure ready toapply to the soil. This latterstate- 
ment is apt to be true; the former we are certain is 
true. There is great skill shown in having the 
nitrogen, potash and phosphoric acid just in the 
right proportion, in the proper form, in the right 
fineness and solubility, so that action is prompt 
and certain. Often the elements in a fertilizer are 
present, as shown by the analysis, but they are not 
in condition to act, and the benefit is not apparent, 
but Mapes seems to have everything just right, 
and his manures are perfectly sure to do the work 
intended of them. This is our experience.” 


rrangements have been perfected whereby users of fertilizers, even in sec ions where the 


MANURES are not for sale by local 


MAPES i 
QUANTITY (one bag and upwards) at REASONABLE RaTKES. 


dealers, can = these manures in ANY 
urrespondence solicited. 


HOME ‘ STUDY. 


Secure a Complete Business Education 
AT YOUR OWN HOME. 


Thorough and practical instruction given by Marr in 
Bookkeeping, Business Forms, Penmanship, Arithmetic 
Business Law, Letter Writing, Grammar and Shorthand. 
Prepare for Success in Business. Low rates. Distance no 
objection. Satisfaction guaranteed. Over 1000 students 
registered. Send for free Circulars to 

BRYANT & STRATTON’S COLLEGE 
445 Main St., Buffalo, N. y. 


TN have read THE NaTion- 

00,006 . ermMers AL STOCKMAN AND Far- 
MER the past year. They pronounce it 
fresh, clean, fuli of business and reliable— 


just such a paper as they need and are safe 
in placing in their homes. They 


Recommend It *° 27% it these particular 


and a dozen others you 
will see on examining a sample copy. This 
will cost you only one cent for a postal card. 

24 pages every week. 
Why Not See It uy) You may want it regu- 
" larly. A single sub- 
scription till January 1, 1893, costs only 
$1.50. In clubs of five, $1. A free copy 


with a club of ten. $4,000.00 cash ready 
for those who will raise clubs. 

















The National Stockman and Farmer, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








FOR SALE or 77 
EXCHANGE. WARBACH &CO. 809 Filbert $t.,Phila..Pa, 





THE MAPES FORMULA & PERUVIAN GUANO GO., 143 Liberty St., N.Y. 


yee American people have for many years been familiar with the name of the John P, 








SWIKT Automatic Revolver. 
Beauty, 









Lovell Arms Company through their large advertisements that have appeared| Safety @ Material, 
Catch Workman- 


at various times. If any one has wanted a Gun, Rifle, Revolver, Bicycle, or any kind of Sporting] 


Goods, they have naturally sent to this firm, where they were sure cf securing reliable Tnbeuaied, 


















oods and honorable service. Their large lilustrated Catalogue contains a complete Action Most 
list of every conceivable thing in their line. Fa iiee im roved 
= CHAMPION SHOT GUN. Ostth., BUR 

2 Ist Ss &W. market. 
Breech-Loading, Single Barrel, Best in bg git ages. eB ae on. 







Plain Steel Barrels. 
12 Bore, $11.25. 10 Bore, $12.00. 

Imported Twist Barrels. 

12 Bore, $13.50. 10 Bore, $14.25. 


the world. 
Stock, Patent Fo1re-end Fasten- 
ing, Double Bolt. 
getting a ‘Champion.’ 
dealer hasn’t it, send to us. 


Sent C. O. D. on-receipt of $>.0Q0to guarantee express charu s. 


It has no equal. Pistol Grip 


insist npon 
If your 





EUREKA DOUBLE BARREL 


Breech- 
Loading. 






Durable. Symmetrical. Beautiful. 


This isour Latest Pattern, and will 
be found equal in every respect to 
Guns costing $50 to $75. 


REDUCED PRICE, $35. 


Fine Damascus Barrels, Low Circular Ham- 
mers, and Engine Turned Rib, Tup 
Snap action, Extension Rib, Double 
Bolt, S»lid Head Strikers, Rehbound- 

Locks, Fine English Waluut 
Stock, with Pistol Grip, 
Fine! Checkered, with Horn 
Heel P ate. Examine the 
Eureka before buying 
any other make. Sent 
C. 0. D. on receipt of 
$5 to guarantee 
express charges. 


including Pedals. 


Send 6c. 


and Police Goods, 


New Model 















“UIAMOND” CYCLES, 


Strictly High Crade in Every Particular. No 
Better Machine made at Any Price. 
Agents wanted in all unoccupied territory. Write for full particulars. : 
ALL PARTS PA RRORANGEASLE. Diamond Frame, Steel Drop Forgings, 
#10.09 to guarantee express charges. 


in stamps for 1 
Bicye). a 00 page T 


JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS Co. 


CUN. 




















Swift Automatic Hammerless Revolver. 
Postpaid, #11. 
The same caliber—latest and best Hammerless 
Revolver in the market. 


Lovell Safety, $35. 























Convertible, 


BOSS ) 
th WA INA Catalogue 
GIRLS. GF Free. 
LOVELL No.1 $85.00 
Regular. 
No. 2. $95.00 
Cushion Tire. 
HICH GRADE Ka x0.8. 985.00 
f * ° e 
AY Ho, Sa ones 
. No. 4. $85.00 
Convertible, 
q| for Ladies or Gents. 
| No. 4c. $95.00 


a! 





Sadde. Kiuest Material money can buy. 


Tricycles, Velocipedes, 





ee 


WASHINGTON * «REET, 
(Corner Brattic Street) 


for Ladies or Gents, 
with Cushion Tire. 


Steel Tubing, Adjusta)le Rall Rearingsto ml 
Finished in Enamel and Nickel. t Bere agg 


Bicycle sent C. O. D. 0. receipt of 


LUOUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Guns Rifles, Revolvers, Single Pistol 
Fietd Glas: " Air Guas, Air Pistols. Skates. Ci ‘ i fs, Razors Oper - 
and Vieid Glasses, Kodak Cameras, Dog Collars, Boxing Gloves, Bicycle Sundries, Fishing Tackle, Base Ball, GymnasiuLi 


Catlery, Carving Sets, Razors Oper® 


BOSTON, MASS: 


The Press s1ys:—“ g 
ress 81y8:—“This firm ara among the largest dealers in Sporting Goods, Fire Arms, etc., in America, and their integrity is beyond question.” 

















The Putnam Nail is forged 
from the end of the best 
Swedish iron rods while at a 
— heat, thus 

== then scal- 
sd by the water process, no 
acids being used, and ham- 
mer pointed, no superfluous 
metal being removed, thus 
following and imitating the 
old hand process. 








DANGER. 





Cold rolled and clipped nails 
are made y singh a blank 





elongating it by cold rolling 
and —o it for pointing, 





then shearing a piece from 
the ag: thus: 





The Putnam Horse Nail is the me tt Forged Nail made by Machinery, 


See what Robert Bonner, founder of the New York Ledger, 
the owner of Rarus, 2.13 1-4, Maud§S., 2.08 1-4, Edwin Forrest, 


2.18, Sunol, 2.08, says:— 
the. rt, ola. 12, 1840. 


Nihian, lad, Va, 
ew Yes: 

KR nef, Gon 
for I runt ae Wect FP 
aes. aa fe i0e 
Sag pie x, 
4 i ett. Cl 


ae 


| 





Any smith knows the great benefit iron receives from being worked 
hot. Its fibers are compacted, and a perfect oneness is maintained. 

When iron is worked co/d, its fibers are disintegrated and spread apart, 
thus causing a weakness of the metal. A nail which is made by the cold 
process is liable to SPLIT or SLIVER in driving, thus, ; 
so that one part may come out to be clinched, 
while the other penetrates into the sensitive part of the horses’ foot, to 
cause ae and perhaps death. 
_ This illustration showing a foot which was pene- 
¥ g trated in _ this manner will prove instructive. The 





Ki The Nail Tells The Truth. 


A hot vay nail having many advantages over the cold rolled and 
clipped nail, this fact has impelled many manufacturers to fa/sely offer 
their goods for sale as Hot Forged in order to take advantage of the 
public agitation of the subject. The imposition can be readily 
detected by an examination of the edges near the potn’.. The Hot Forged 
nail of xecessity has smooth edges for the whole length, while the clipped 
nail will show the marks of the shears on the edges near the point. 

, Have your horse shod with the Putnam Hot Forged 
Be Not Deceived and Hammer Pointed Nail, the only Hot Forged 
nail and therefore the only safe nail to drive. 





To any one who will send us the names of the blacksmiths in their vicinity, stating the kind of nails they are 
using, and inclosing 10 cents to pay for postage and packing, we will send a lithographic reproduction of the Fairy 


and the Thorn, size 21x13 inches. 


THE PUTNAM NAIL CO., NEPONSET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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VAN HOUTEN?S! 
COCOA 


“Best & 08S | Farthest.” 
“Once tried, Use , Used always.” 
“But Law, there’ -! 
No credtt in being 
Jolly when you 
_SHave Van Hov- 
TEN'’S COCOA #0} 
Drink.” ‘ 





4 
4 
4 
; 





MARE TAPLEY. 


PERFECTLY PURE. $3 

Its great success has,of course, led to many 

imitations, but it is generally admitted, and $ 

a comparison will easily prove that none 

equais Van Houten’s in deliciousness, and 
nutritive qualities. 


The Standard Cocoa of the World, 


Sold in 1-8, 1-4, 1-2 and 1 Ib. Oans. ¢ 
a@r-if not obtainable from your grocer,enclose ¢ 
2cts.to either VaN HOUTEN & Zoon, 106 Reade ‘ 
St.,New York,or45 Wabash Ave.,Chicago,and ¢ 
@ can,containing enough for 35 to 40 cups, will § 
be mailed. Mention this publication. Prepared only § 
by Van Houten & Zoon, Weesp, Holland. ar. § = 
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You buy a Piano as a life-time investment. 


If the ear be naturally m=sical, a piano of unsatisfac- 
tone is and must be UNSATISFACTORY; if the ear and 
be unformed. what more harmful than a poor tone? 


Ld gd fullest degree, combines that powerful, clear and 

yet pure and delicate tone with prolonged singing 
Fe and evenness throughout the entire scale. 
If not for sale by your local dealer, address 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 





“From Andante to Allegro,” an illustrated pamphlet, 
will be sent free to any one who will mention where this 
advertisement was seen. 


pune Wap 














The Sacener nner Buggy. 


It is not every one ‘one who us uses a Buggy that 
can afford a high priced one. Neither is it 
necessary, convenient or even good policy 
to always invest in expensive carriages. 
In our opinion the vehicle is not made that 
combines cheapness, durability, conven- 
fence and comfort to a greater degree than 
does the Bradley Banner Buggy. 


Ten Thousand Banner B were soldin 
1890, and ten thousand parchanien testify they are 
the easiest riding vehicles they ever e 
We make them with either Piano, Corning, Con- 


cord and Spindle bodies. The Spindle style we 
= ped outin Oak and Ash. Tops in light color 
if desired. Our cmonee = patalagee and price list 


mailed free to any ad 
‘SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


BRADLEY & C0,sesssa etic 


4 


UPRICHT and HORIZONTAL 4 
Stationary, Portable & Semi-Portable om | 


From 3 Horse ee 


ARNE: 
ENGINES' 


SAFE, SIMPLE, POWERFUL, DURABLE. Thorou ighly well B 
built of best material, and carefully tested before sipenet 


Over 4500 in Successful Operation. 


If needi ood, reliable Power, our Pamphlet. and ve will 
interest you. Send for copy and state your wants to 


THE JAMES LEFFEL & CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. or 110 Liberty St., N. Y. City. 


WATER FOR THE FARM, GARDEN AND HOUSEHOLD. 
















Good Crops. No Thirsty Cattle. 


Supply your house with water without the expense of Labor or Time. 
Discard the Oid Oaken Bucket and purchase the 


Green Lawns. 










Improved Ericsson Hot Air-Pumpiog Engine, 
—OR THE— 
Improved Rider Hot-Air Pumping Engine. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The De LAMATER IRON WORKS, New York, N.Y. 


Salerooms, 21 Cortlandt St. Factory, Foot W. 13th St. 
Send for Catalogne. 


AND ret -REOPTICONS 


?Schigol apn pe ne: ho oh “Gera 
—_ ani unday Sek ~, Se 
gee, Sc i srony, Hs asso 


ee 
FREE. 
MILL MANUFACTORY. 


Established 2851. 
Crist Mills, French Burr Stone. 


Portable Mills for Farmers. 
28 ; izes and Styles, 


Complete Mill and Shell- 





RIDER. 








Nome 01 T, 
VEL, is immense, For Home mqegment and Pavlos’! Entertainment, et, 


ht ji F - PAY WELL. = 2x 


Chu 
‘ertainments, Pr Public Exhibinen 
ier & Popular Illustrated ae 
are the largest manufacturers and dealers oe ship to all 
know how to order, how to conduct pace tertainments 
tions, etc., for MAKING MONEY, name this pa. 


MCALLISTER, fi 3 "00 PAGE BOOK 
POPULARITY 


Does not always indicate the best 
judgment, but the popularity of the 











boy can grind and kee 
in order. ae pi an kind 
COLUMBIAS rr PNG rh t MPL ETE 
s bised on a reputation that has been gained MILLS; else for hominy and 
by sterling qualities, and they now stand pearl meal, all sizes. Second 
— mills of other makes on 





Without a ‘Reval. 


POPE MFG. CO., 12 Warren St., New York. 


77 FRANELIN ST., BOSTON. 291 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


FACTORY. Hartford, Conn. 


anon for book and how to 


Nordyke & Pete Co, 15 York St,, Indian- 








GOOD NEWS TO LADIES. 


New Departure. Handsome Pres 
entto every subscriber. Now’s your 
time to get orders for our celebrated 
Teas, Coffees and Baking Pow- 
der, and secure a beautifal Gold 
Band or Moss Rose China Tea Set, 
Dinner Set, Gold Band Moss Rose 
Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, Cas- 
ter, or Webster’s Dictionary. 3%; Ib s. Fine Tea by ail on 


TH 
GRFATAMEKICAN 


apolis, Indiana. 
>) 
=) 





Company 


PIANOS. 


reOnry: of and and this advertisement. U fe EQ U A L L E D i NW 
Po. Bor 280.” Grands Veuy acoNew York. | Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 








BALTIMORE, 22 and 24 East Baltimore Street, 


New York, 148 Fifth Ave. Washington, 178Market ‘Space. 
REE! and MAPS relative to 
VIRCINIA, 


Sa eethae Coming Great Agricultural, Wool-Growing and 
Iron Producing District of the United States will be 
sent FREE on applicatiun to 


TRAFFIC DEPT. N.& W. R. R., 
ROANOKE, VA. : 
Send for Circular of the PERFECT 


Swin and Se'f-Closing Cow Stan- 
ALTERS SCOTT, Hoosick Falls, N. ¥. 


THE “ACME” 


CRICULTURAL 


BOILER, 


For COOKING FEED for 
STOCK, HEATING WATER 
and CENERATING STEAM 
for Various Purposes. 


For Descriptive Circular and Price 
List, address the manufacturer, 


“AC.H.C. DICKINSON, , 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


JOHNSON'S POULTRY ANNUAL 


Allabout Poultry fura 2-cent stam 





illustrated Pamphlets 













FARMERS 


chion. 





Secured for Soldiers, Sailors, their Widows, 








teen es with cover. One full e ested 
Plates. Oxddress nt PENSIONS Deqvacens hye no and Minor chil 
G. M. T. JOHNSON Wri'e for particulars inclosing stamp to Chapin: Brown, 
Box 3, Binghamton, N. ¥. Attorney-at-Law, 323 4 st., N. W. Washington, D 
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For FARMGARDEN-HouSseHoLD 


' Poultry Keeping for Beginners, 
» The British Nubian Coat, 

_ Winter Care of Sheep, 
' Wintering Bees in Moist Air, 


| Cow Boys at Work, 
» Iceland and the Icelanders, 
' Making Vinegar, 


| Commercial Bulb Culture, 
- Spot Disease of the Cherry, 
| A Well-Ordered Seed Box, 





Butter Making in Cool Weather, 
_ Pretty Flower Pots at Small Cost, 


| Market Gardening in the South, 


| White Crested Black Polish Fowl, H. 8. BABCOCK More About Callas, 


L. H. HARRIS Household Department, 
F. L. SEWET.L 


+ + + LEADING ARTICLES—Ilustrated. + + 


Christmas Greeneries, with Frontispiece, - - Dr. F. M. Hexamer 


| The Beet Sugar Factory and the Farmer, DICE MCLAREN , Wintering Chrysanthemums, EBEN E. REXFORD 
- The Value of Wood Ashes, JOHN M. STAHL Requirements of House Plants, - F. PARK 
Noxious Weeds of the Northwest, RICHARD WAUGH | Protection of Tender Roses, F. H. FELTER 


GEORGE R. KNAPP 


ENLARGED, WITH CHRISTMAS HINTS AND 


22 ILLUSTRATIONS 


L. D. SNOOK | .Uncle Zack’s Christmas Cobbler, BY OcTAVIA CARROLL 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON | Boys and Cirls Department, 


GEORGE E. NEWELL Near and Far, 
GEORGE PERRY Our Basket, 
F.C. CHAPPELL | §cience in Farming. 
HENRY STEWART The Sugar Industry, 
J. L. TOWNSHEND Topics of the Times, 
W. F. MASSEY | The Agricultural Review, 
L. H. PAMMEL Our Library Corner, 


PUZZLES ON PAGE 77! 
FARMING IN FOREIGN LANDS 
TALKS WITH OUR READERS 


MATTERS OF BUSINESS 

THE FARMERS’ OUTLOOK 
THE CROPS OF THE YEAR 
BooK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


WEBB DONNELL | {rrigation in the United States, THE CENSUS REPORT 





W. K. MORRISON | Animal Ailments, 


Cold Storage Houses for Dairy and Farm, -. -— - 





NEW YORK 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


52 AND 54 LAFAYETTE PLACE 


VETERINARY REPLIES 


Theron L. Hiles 


12. ‘$1.50 a Wear. 15 Cents a Number 
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MILL MANUFACTORY. 


Established !85!. 
Grist Mills, French Burr Stone Port- 
able Mills for Farmers. 


28 Sizes and Styles. 


Complete Mill and Shel- 
ler. A boy can grind and keep 
in order.. Adapted to any kind 
of power. OMPLETE 
FLOURING AND CORN 
MILLS; also for hominy and 
pearl meal, all sizes. Second- 
and mills of other makes on 
hand. Send for book and how 
to grind. 


= Nordyke & Marmon Co., 


15 York Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


San Gabriel Valley, Southern California, 


Choice Lands for sale by E. J. BALDWIN in the 
famous SANTA ANITA and adjacent Ranchos. Tracts 
one acre to ten thousand. Perfect for oy Lemon 
English Walnut, Olive, and all deciduous fruit, General 
Farming, Stock and Dairy. Combines Best Land, Water, 
Climate, and location in the world. For. particulars 
address H. A. UNRUH, Arcadia, Los Angeles County, 
California. 















HARIIONY OF TONE, 
DURABILITY OF COLOR, 
PROTECTION OF THE WOOD 
are the three great essentials of a 
perfect exterior coloring, and 


Cahot’s Creosote Shingle Stains 
cover all these points; giving soft, 
harmonious and durable effects, and 
protecting the wood from all forms 


of decay and attacks of insects. 


Send for color samples on wood. with circulars giving 
full information. 
SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Man’f’r, 
75 Kilby Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Agents at all central points. 





OUR PERFECTION 


STAMPING OUTFIT FREE! 


The Ladies’ W orld is a th Ilustrated magazine, each 
issue comprising 20 or more large pages, including a handsome cover, 
and is devoted to stories, poems, ladies’ 
fancy work, artistic needlework, home 
decoration, housekeeping, fashions, hy- 
giene, juvenile reading, etiquette, etc., 
etc. It is one of the best and most popu- 
lar of ladies’ magazines, having a circula- 
tion of over 300,000. Its publishers, 
wishing to introduce it into thousands of 
homes where it is not already taken, 
now make the following unprece- 
dented offer: Upon recetpt of only 
18 Cents in podegs stamps, we 
eae The otler, orld 

‘or ree Mont. and to every 
a oe send® Free 
and post-paid, our new Perfection 
Stamping Outfit, containing a 
great variely of new patterns, as fol- 
ows: 1 Ornamented Alphabet, 144 
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1 Script Alphabet 4¢ in. high; 1 Spray 


4 
VA Oy 
MOVIN A> ) in. high ; 2 
Uf } yy of Daisies, 5x8 in.; 1 Dancing Girl, 4 x7 in.; 
W/) 1 Bunch of Violets, 4x 5in.; 1 Half Wreath of 
AY Wild Roses and Wheat, 7 x 10 in.; 1 Flying 
-2x 















~—— 





Bird, 4x41-2in.; 1 Bunch of Pansies, 4x 4 in.; 1 Peacock, 2 
6 in.; 1 Scolloped Border for Flannel Skirt, 1 1-2x 5 in.; 1 Braid- 
ing Border for Dress, 3 x 7 in.; 1 Border for Table Cover, 2 x7 
in.; 1 Border for Pillow Shams, 21-2x6 in.; 1 Bunch of Butter- 
cups, 3x3 in.; 1 Wild Roses and Buds, 3x5 in.; 1 Design for 
Cushion, 6x 6in.; 1 Design for Napkins, 4x4 in.; 1 Design for 
Lunch Cloth, 6 x 6in.,and 25 other beautful designs, making in all 
41 artistic patterns and two complete alphabets, perforated on the 
best quality of Bond or Parchment Paper, which can be used 
indefinitely without injury. With each Outfit we send free our 
Book of Complete Instructions for doing stamping, also instructions 
for making Blue, Black and White Powder and distributor. The 
patterns contained in this Outfit would cost over Two Dollars if 
rchased singly at retail, yet we send the whole free to anyone 
ending 18 cents for a three months’ subscription to our charm 
mi Five subscriptions and 5 Outfits will be sent for 72 cts. 
Do not miss this chance! Satisfaction guaranteed, As to our 
reliability, we refer to any publisher in New York. Address: 
8. H. MOORE & ©0., 27 Park Place, New York. 


YO cose ANSWERING AN ADVERTISEMENT WILi 








CONFER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND 

THE PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW 
THE ADVERTISEMENT IN THE AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST. 














A NEW ERA IN GRAPE-GROWING. 
Plates and Descriptions Free. 
T. V. MUNSON, Denison, Texas. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris EXPOSITION, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


ED JACKET PUM 


The BEST PUMP ever made for out-door 

use. Suitable for wind-mill or hand, and 

easy to operate. Cylinders brass lined, valves and valve 

seats le of brass. Unlike ~~ other pump, the RED 
e 





JACKET can oore ired and new leathers put in 
rabene disturt AGENTS WANTED "sve? 


in 
CHAS. MILLAR & SON, Utica, N.Y. 
N. B.—We manufacture and handle all kinds of 
PIP and Materials for Water Works. 
price lists. 





—— Send for circulars and _ 
AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 
or commission, to handle the New Patent Chemical Ink 


Erasing Pencil. Agents making #50 per week. Monroe 
Eraser Mf’g Co., X 177, La Crosse, Wis. 





HOME : STUDY. 


Secure a Complete Business Education 
AT YOUR OWN HOME. 


Thorough and practical instruction given by MAIL in 
Bookkeeping, Business Forms, Penmanship, Arithmetic 
Business Law, Letter Writing, Grammar and Shorthand, 
Prepare for Success in Business. Low rates. Distance 10 
objection. Satisfaction guaranteed. Over 1000 students 
registered. Send for free Circulars to 

BRYANT & STRATTON’S COLLEGE 
445 Main St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Do You Read Wisely and Well? 


This is an age of careless, desultory reading and 
of much weak, worthless literature. The Chautau- 
qua Reading Circle has helped more than two hun- 
dred thousand people to read good books sys- 
tematically. Are you dissatisfied with your 
mental habits and do you desire to follow a definite 
plan of reading? Join the Chautauqua Circle, be 
more interesting to yourself and to your friends; 
as Dr. Hale puts it, “ be familiar with the language 
of the times.” Send for detailed information 
to THE CHAUTAUQUA OFFICE, Drawer 194, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 
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“THE SAW.” 






Send for Pamphlet 
Mailed Free. 


It will pay you to buy a saw with “DISSTON” 
on it. It will hold the set longer, and do 
more work without filing than other saws, 
thereby saving in labor and cost of files, 
They are made of the best quality crucible 
cast steel and are 
—FULLY WARRANTED— 
-*.FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS.*. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, 


(Incorporated.) 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 























in Any Way. 


Separating Device 
Steam, Forse, 
and Hand Power. 











“KEYSTONE” 


CORN SHELLERS 


Are Guaranteed to be Unsurpassed 


~ 





6 and 4 Hole Shellers. 


Strong, Durable, Light Draft, 
Fast and Clean Work. 


FULL LINE OF HORSE POWERS. 


KEYSTONE MFC. CO., 
Sterling, Ill. 
“XL.” Sheller. Kansas City, Council Bluffs, St. Louis, Columbus, 0. 






2 Hole Sheller. 







3 Sizes, 


‘Self Feed 
and Hand Feed, 








“Pony” Sheller. 














“That’s Fine Butter’ 


is the verdict of every one who tastes the product of 


Kneeland’s Crystal Creamery 


The only Creamer in the world with 
Glass Jars— 
Steel Water Tanks— 
Perfect Finish, 


Raises Cream With or Without Ice. > 
Cut prices to first purchaser. 


42Concord Street, 


Send for catalogues to 


Agents wanted. Crystal Creamery Co., 
Lansing, Mich. 















Many Old 
Worn-Out 





The rich, loamy soil of Michigan Farms produces a fine crop 
without this expense. The near markets, 


eneral healthfulness 


F AR € require so much fertilizing Won't Produce a Profit. 


of climate and freedom from cyclones, blizzards, together with good.society, churches, etc., make Michi- 


n Farms the best in the world. 
; low rate of interest. 





Write to me and I will tell you how 
0. M. BARNES, Land Commissioner, Lansing, Mich. 


get the best farms on long 








in 


10 
ts 








BE caeceun R, AMERICAN 


AGRICULTURIST. 1892. 











HORSES--CATTLE. 


SMITHS & POWELL, Syracuse, N. Y.. 
Offer Very Superior 
French Coach, Standard, Clydesdale, Per- 
cheron, Driving and Matched 
Coach Horses, 


MANY OF THEM PRIZE WINNERS, 


AT VERY REASONABLE PRICES. 


Also Holstein Friesian 
Cattle, 


From the handsomest and most noted milk an 
butter herd in the world. Rare bargains in 
choice show animals, and cows with great 
records. 

State just what you want, and save time. 


Morgan Horses 


Send 6c for Catalogue 


Containing pedigrees of 
the best family of 
horses ever raised. 


MORGAN HORSE CO., 


DUNDEE, ILL. 
Meaitton This Paper. 











PRIME—— Is the Best and most 


Cotswolds, Southdowns, Oxford 
profitable FOOD for SHEEP Downs and Shropshire Sheep and 


Lambs of superior breeding. We are 


Cattle and Sheep. Re- ° 
ports from the princi- booking orders now for lambs of the above 


pal Agricultural Ex- breeds. We also have achoice lot of yearlings and two- 


Ss d periment NS) ~ t N 0 ow year-olds to offer. Write at once for prices and particulars. 
show the great value o 
ee show the greatvalueot |W, ATLEE BURPEE .& CO., 


gets back the cost of 


M | ae The farmer 


the meal in the in- 
creased value of ma- 


nure for fertilizing purposes. 


It is of special value in feeding milch cows. 


MORE MILK, 
It makes ~ RICHER CREAM, 
FIRMER BUTTER. 


For sale by all dealers in feed. Pamphlets 1 
showing how to feed, the advantages to be | 


gained, &c., mailed free on application to 


THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL Co. 


29 Broadway, New York. 


475 N. 5th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


IT HAS BEEN PROVED 
That green cut bone is the most 
economical and greatest egg 

producing food known. 


MANN'S. BONE CUTTER, 


Warranted to cut Pai bones’ 
meat, -gristle, and all without 
clog or difficult ede, 

MONEY REFUNDED. 
Ill. catalogue free if you name this paper. 
, 1asy. F. W. MANN, Milford, Mass. 


MONITOR INCUBATOR. 




















THE BLIZZARD 


NEW MODEL. 








HORSE First Premium this fall at Montre: 
Canada, em Syracuse an 
Ice Cree er Elmira, N. ’great fairs. The most 
& succenetal machine over sold. og te 
stamp for catalogue before buyin 
FRAMES (s sizes) FITTED BY will be for your interest Don’t tail 
ANY ONE TO ANY SHOE. 
a Adrdess, A. F. WILLIAMS. 
CALKS ONLY WEAR ouT,ANY Lock Box 698. Bristol, Conn. 
ONE CAN PUTIN NEW CALKS. } > 
6 9° 
_ BE. Fisher of Edgewater, N. J., writes: “The trouble The Best Poultry Paper, 
and time ape nena: = horse payee is i — Sent on Trial { 5 Six Months for 
away with now. Ido that myse minutes when 
I want to go out and there isany ice. I put them on ON LY— CENTS, 


iike a pair of club skates. 
AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY. 


If you mention where you saw this eivigttnbeians. 
Farm-PouLtTRY is the name of our paper. It teaches 
how to make money with afew hens. Sample copy 


Sent by Express prepaid on receipt of price, $3.00 sent free. I. S. JOHNSON & CO., Boston. Mass. 


persetof4. Extra Calks, 20c. per Set of 16. 





In ordering single sets send outline of front and hind E your gwK 


shoe. Circulars, testimonialsand agent’s prices free. 
S.W KENT, MERIDEN, CONN. 


Meal, 
Oy ater Shells, 





6444446466444 
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Fi 
Horses & Cattle 
A Si) REC) THE HORSE. 


CURE For Galls, ” Scratches, 
iA Cuts, Sore Shoulders, 
A SU IE Scalds, and all Skin Diseases. 
3 Apply the Remedy as directed, and 
BE SURE ano WORK THE HORSE 
for the more work the quicker the cure. 2 
For Healing Barbed Wire Cuts it has noe . ‘ 
For sale by Dealers, or sample by mail 1 q 
BICKMORE GALL CURE oe, ‘ 
: Box 120, OLD TOWN, ME. ; 











A. 7 antee. E. C. NEWTON, Batavia, Ill 


| 10 to 0 50% Fg ig 
ME ONS Hanne wor GOW TIE 
yo culdr e painin the above guare 


A Spiiino iLL ee 


coping Poultry. Also Ow! OWE MIL. CLS and 

.. an 

FARM FEED MILLS. Oievles and ete nd 
sent on application, WILSON BROS. Bute be 











ores °°RELIABLE HATCHERS 


BONE MEAL sfc.‘ | GSf Shia terrae zips 
or 


and Beef Scrape Send for new price list. 
YOR. 


CHEMICAL WORKS, York, Pa. natiadgs. fen &Brooder Co., Quincy, 





FARM POULTRY. © 00h ine Gockerels #1 each. 











N. J. = a Meat and Bone] Ration. for Poultry. Send for Cata- 
NE TREE FARM, Jamesburg, logue. C. A. BARTLETT, Worcester, Mass. 
When writing to advertisers be sure to men- | “The poultry World. The best poultry paper. $1.25 per 
tion the Send one dime or five 2c stamps fy 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


year. or i samente copy. 
adress H. H. Stoddard, Publisher, Hartford, Ct. 








» Sueur. aaaad +++ +++ torre+ + 


SPAVIN, SINEW STRAIN, Speviny Windwats 
Curb Ete, permanently cured Vithout scar by Dare’s 
Hindoo Ointment. Sent by mail, with instructions, sor fl. 


FRANKLIN DARE, Druggist, Bridgeton, N 













The most vicious horse 
can be DRIVEN and CON- 
TROLLED WITH EASE. 
Works the same as theJ.L. C., 

but don’t pull up so easy. 


LEADS THEM ALL 
1 é 

Samvickel 1.50, 91.00 
) Stallion Bits 50 cents eztra, 


RACINE MALLEABLE IRON CO. S4cine:¥s- 


University of the State of New York. 
AMERICAN 


VETERINARY COLLEGE 


139 and 141 West 54th St., New York. 


i8th Annual Session. 


The regular course of Lectures commenées in October 
each year. Circular and further Na a on applica- 
tion to A. LIAUTARD, M. D. V. M., 

Dean of the Fac ulty. 
Please mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


A Bir aac OBJECTIONABLE FEATURE. 








1 ithe Perfection 
‘HorseTailTie 


Beatscleaninga Muddy Tail 
All Polished Metal. 






Sample, 25c. DES MOINES NOVELTY CO., 
122 W. 4th St., Des Moines, Towa. 





Fleas, Ticks, Scab 





Sample by mail, 50c. 


and other parasitical troubles 0 
(The Cold Water Dip,) recommended and used by THYMO- CRES L 
the leading Breeders and Veterinarians throughout the world. Absolutely 
non-poisonous. Needs no preparation. Mixes instantly with cold water. 


Safe to use in coldest weather. For sale by all reliable dealers. 


LAWFORD BROS. Baltimore, Md., Sole Agents for U. S. 








TWO OF 


THE BEST. 








The Ohio Farmer 225° 


ESTABLISHED 1848.~— 


The American Agriculturist. 


BOTH ONE YEAR FOR ONLY $2.00. 


IT IS LOCAL ONLY IN NAMIE, 








Send a Postal Card to 


The Ohio Farmer 


, CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
for a FREE sample 
‘4 | copy of the best, 
}/Mmost practical 
fjand mment val- 






















BEING ADAPTED TO ALL STATES - 
Our Market Reports and Special Letters~ 





from Market Centers are Unexcelied. 





This is the most li¥eral offer ever made by two of 


|| the best journals in America, and every farmer who 


reads this should subscribe at once. If you are 
already taking this paper it will make no difference, 
as your time will be extended one year. 


The Ohio Farmer stands at the head of the weekly 
agricultural press, and we recommend it to our 
readers. 

Send your subscription to either the 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, Nev York, or THE OHIO FARMER, Cleveland, 0. 


6—~-REMAINDER OF THIS YEAR FREE.-z= 








AMERICAN -AGRICULTURIST. 1892. | 


| DECEMBER, 











1,000 PAGES. 


52 NUMBERS. 
Published Every Wednesday at the Bible House, New York City, at $1.50 a Year. Louis Klopsch, Publisher. 














fi CHRISTMAS PRESENT FROM REV. DR, TALMAGE, 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD is the brightest and best religious paper in the world. It is edited in Dr. Tal- 
mage’s happiest vein, beautifully illustrated, with a Profusion of timely Pictures, well executed, admirably 
Printed on excellent Paper, and issued 52 times a year at $1.50 per annum. 

Amid a host of other delightful Attractions, every Issue contains 
a charming piece of Music especially selected by Mr. Ira D. Sankey. 
In fact THE Curistian Heratp sparkles with Bright and 
Beautiful things from stem to stern, from Centre to Cir- ~ 
cumference, and from New_ Year's Day to New Year's Eve, 
and best of all there is not a dull line in it. 

It is useless. tofattempt - a list of forthcoming notable G 
articles. THe ,CHRIsTIAN HerAtp is the only paper in the = 
world edited by,Dr. Talmage, who makes every article 
notable, and every. number Peerless. 

Then there is a ‘great host of beautiful, timely Pictures, 

on drawn cach week specially for THE CuristiAN HERALD, and 

Tbe the} fully protected under the Copyright Law. 

To this feast of good things we cordially invite you. Opening your doors to THE CHrisTIAN HERALD i is like 
opening the shutters to let the glorious sunshine in. In fact a Christian Home in a Christian Lagd ne never 
be without THE CurisTIAN HERALD, and a genuine Oxford Teacher's Bible. 


DR, TAUMAGE WILL SEND AS A CHRISTMAS PRESENT FREE 


A Beautiful GENUINE OXFORD. — BIBLE to every yearly Subscriber at $2.00. 

Then here is your Golden Opportunity to’secure BOTH, either to the same or fo separate addresses, under 
the most Generous and most Magnificent Premium Offer ever put before the American Public. 

Last year we refunded their money to those 
who came foo /ate to secure this marvelous Pree 
mium, and we shall so do agai this year. 

Hence, act at once. Do not fun the risk _of 














THE OXFORD TEACHER'S BIBLE 
‘ COMPRISES [_ 
The Holy Scriptures with Rei- 
erences. And All the Helps. 
Summaries of the es 


THE GENUINE 


OXFORD , TEACHER'S} BIBLE 


pe GOES EM, 5 § 











FOR ONE NEW ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIO 
AT $2.00, 


Contains 1450 Pages, Is Leather | 
Bound, Divinity Circuit, Gilt Edge, || 
Round Corners, and Overlapping Mg 
Edges. This Beautifal Bible is }) 
Printed from Clear Pear) Type, and }/ 








Measures when Open, Flaps included 4} 


7x11 INCHES. 
WE PREPAY EXPRESS CHARGES. 


Each Bible is printed by the Oxford Uni- | \ 


ersity Press and published at 
‘ rat Corner, in London. 








Tables Illustrative of Scripture History. 
Concordance, 40.000 References. 
Index to Persons, Subjects and 
Places. 16,000 References. 
Genuinemness and Integrity of the 
Old and New Testaments. 
Summary of the Apocryphal Books. 
Dictionary of all Scriptura! Proper 


THE CHRISTIAN — | [seo 


Names. their Pronunciation and Meaning. 
Words Obsolete or Ambiguous in 
the English Bible. 
12 COLORED SCRIPTURAL 
MAPS. 


Animals of the Bible. 
Harmony of' the Gospels, Etc 





being disappointed. Remember you get 


Two:Splendid Holiday Gifts. for $2, 


1. THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, the brightest 


Religious Newspaper in the world, for a whole year, and 


2. A Beautiful Genuine Oxford Teacher’s Bible 
with Concordance, Colored Maps, and ALL the Helps. 


Tue Cristian Heraip is sent postpaid, each 
week—52 times—and the Bible is sent by 
express, all charges prepaid. They may each 
go torseparate addresses if so desired. 





Tue Curistian HERALD once introduced into a Home will soon become’ an abiding and ever welcome guest, 


Its Pictures, its Music, its Poetry and Stories delight the eye, 
the ear, the heart, the mind, and make each issue as bracing 
a@s October, and as beautiful as June, 





4 
Zo E NAC. taape 
33 “to 39 Bible House, New York 7 City 











